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CHAPTER LXXVI 

FROM THE PEACE OP ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA 

The peace or convention ^ which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better desaibed 
than in a brief remark and reply which we find cited in 
Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some one to Agcsilaus) 
when we see our Laconians medisingt " — “Nay (replied the 
Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) kuonising”^ 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both 
were perfectly true. The convention emanated from a sepa- 
rate partnership between Spartan and Persian interests. It 
was solicited by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it was e.\actly 
calculated to meet the Persian king's purposes and wishes — as 
we leam even from the philo-Laconian Xenophon.® While 
Sparta and Persia were both great ^ners, no other Grecian 
state gained anything, os the convention was originally framed. 

* It goes by both names j Xenophon moie commonly speaks of ^ 

— IsolcratSs of irwOnisat, 

Though we say the peace of Antallcidas, tlie Greek authors say 4 ^ 
'AvraXmev ttfdivii i I do not observe lhat they ever phrase It with the 
genitive case ‘Aj/toKkISou simply, without a preposition. 

® Plutarch, Artaxeix^s ; c. 23 (compare Plutarch, Agesil, c. 23 ; and his 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 B). ‘O /liv v 4 /) ‘Xyritrb^s, wp^t t\>i> 

#«3 rfis 'EAActSor, Ktou /iTiSifovirw fi/iiv w MKovit 1 , . • MSAAov, thtu, ot 
M4S01 \waip[(bv<ri, 

» Xen. Ilellen. iv. 8 , 14. 

VOT V, j B 
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But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity of 
conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article provid- 
ing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to 
her.i This addition seems to have been first made in the 
abortive negotiations which form the subject of the discourse 
already mentioned, pronounced by Andokidfis. It was con- 
tinued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which 
Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down in the King’s name 
from Susa ; and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate 
the adherence of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta 
and Persia had become so overwhelming, that she could hardly 
have had the means of standing out, even if the supplementary 
article had been omitted. Nevertheless, this condition un- 
doubtedly did secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, 
conjointly with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. 
It is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes, ^ 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely in 
the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss and 
degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
and transmission of the convention, even apart from its sub- 
stance. It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa ; as such 
it was ostentatiously proclaimed and “ sent down ” from thence 
to Greece. Its authority was derived from the King’s seal and 
its sanction from his concluding threat, that he would make 
war against all recusants. It was brought down by the satrap 
Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after 
he had called their special attention to the regal seal.® 

r The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical truth 
in the assertion of Isokratds, that the Lacedaemonians were so subdued by 
the defeat of Knidns, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens— 
riii> Stia-atraf) Orat. vii. (Areopagit.) a. 74; Or. ix. (Evagor.) 
s. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time ; for the Lacedm- 
monions really did make this proposition to Athens after they had been 
enfeebled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra ; but not before (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii, l, 3). 

Diodor. xiv. in. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. r, 30, 31. 'flo-T’ Arsl TtaoiiyyeiXev 6 Ti/i/Bsfar rrapafj'iti 
roiir Paa\of^(^'l^vs irtUKoOffai, i/y Pairi\tis tlpiivriv Karmiriniroi, rexfur 
wdvrej irapsyA'ow. Ibrel St {ut^ASw, ^itiSei^as 4 TtpfjSaCos t4 
tniutitt, &»tyiy(ii(rKt ri, ytypaii/iiya' tlx> 8t £8e> 

'Aprafipfijs Paa’i\fh yoftlC*! SIkoiov, ras fiiv iy rp ’Airif WXeu jav- 
rov tlycu, koI rHy viiaav K\aCa/ieyis xai Kiirpoy r&s St 'EWqWSeijr 

ir^Xtis Kal fwcpiis /cal ntyaXof, airoyi/iovt rival, ir\iiv A^/tvov, ical "l/iPpoa /cal 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands 
of the Persian king, and which she now not only set the ex- 
ample of sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but 
even avouched as guarantee and champion against all op- 
ponents; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such 
was the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and 
placed as a permanent record in the temples of the Grecian 
cities ; ^ nay even in the common sanctuaries — the Olympic, 
Pythian, and others — the great foci and rallying points of Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment. Though called by the name of a conven- 
tion, it was on the very face of it a peremptory mandate pro- 
ceeding from the ancient enemy of Greece, an acceptance of 
which was nothin| less than an act of obedience. While to 
him it was a glonous trophy, to all Pan-Hellenic patriots it 
was the deepest disgrace and insult.® Effacing altogether the 
idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound together and 
regulated by the self-acting forces and common sympathies 
of its own members — even the words of the convention pro- 
claimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected the 

Sicipev, rairas Si, Sttrstp ipytuav, tlvai 'hSrivaiwv, 'Oirirspoi Si rairr/p 
tJ)i' tl/rliPiiv nil Sixoprai, roorois iyii r&v rairii 

PoufMnivav, Kol Kal Karjt BiKaa<rta>, Kol yavirl Kai 

^ IsokiatSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. an. Kal Tciiras rtfias iiyiyKturw (the 
Persian king) iy ariiSJut AiWrair i,yaypd<^ayrat iy rciis Komts r&y ItpSy 
iyaStTyat, wo\ii kcCAA.ioi' rpiinuoy r&y iy raXi /udxau yiyyBiity»y. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of Isokrat6s (published about 38O' B.c., seven 
years afterwards) from which I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel- 
ings with which an iulelligent and patnotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time ; when it was yet recent, but when there bad been full time to 
see how the Lacedaemonians carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were published later, and represent the feelings of 
after-time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his Menexenus (c Vf, p. 245 D), stigma- 
tises severely “ the base and unholy . act (alcxpiy ical Mruy tpyoy) of 
surrendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians 
resolutely refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark of his opinion 
respecting the peace of Antalkidas. 

® Isokrat. Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) s. 2oy. *A dyatptXy, aal fafiyulay ify 
linipuy, yo/d^oyrts irpQffTiyniira xal od (rvyiiiKtts ilyat, ^-(s. 213). 
Alo'xpi’' flAqs rvs 'EWiSei S&ptionivnh lunSepMy iranSvavffat 
Koiviiy nnuptay, &c. 

The word vpoimf'y/iara exactly corresponds with on expression of Xeno- 
phon (put in the mouth of AutokUs the Athenian envoy at Sparta), 
respecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by ArtaxerxSs— -Kal 8r« 
niy fiaciAibt Tfpaffirarrty abrayinovy riii viKw aXytti, fcc, (Xen< 
llellen. vi. 3, 9). 
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Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences ; 
a guardian ^ who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it 
was tantamount to that symbol of submission — the cession of 
earth and water — ^which had been demanded a century before 
by the ancestor of Artaxerxfis from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to 
put to death the heralds by whom it was brought — stigmatising 
the ^ginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it® Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on that 
“ colonna infame,” which placed the peace of Antalkidas side 
by side with the Pan-Hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia.® 

^ laolcrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr. ) s. 20S- Katrot rrfls oi xph SuAitu' retiras 
rhs 6fio\aylas, if Sy roiealTV Sofa y^'yoyey, Hart 6 /iiy 'Bdp$apos K^Sirai rijs 
'EXXdSai Kal ipiXaf rfjs elp’/jms iffrly, iin&v Se riyls il<rty ot \vttaty6fuyoi 
ka\ KoocSs votavvrts airrivt' 

The word employed hy Fhotius ia his abstract of Tbeopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Tbeopompus himself, we cannot be certain— see 
Fragm. Ill, ed. Didot], to designate the position taken by Artaxerxfis in 
reference to this peace, is — rijr ti^vyiv toTs *EXXi)in» ippifiwtrty — 
which implies the peremptory decision of an of&dal judge, analogous to 
another passage {139] of the Panegyr.' Oral, of IsokratS — S’iktiySs 
(ArtaxerxSs) iorw 4 SiowSv rh tSc xnl ptvoy oi* hiurriS\ums iy 

Trtf* infaeffi kaSurrds, TlXi/y ySp roirov ri ray SXXoii' iitiKoardy itrriys 
04 leal rou woXfpse «c 4 ^ias fytvtro, ml rf/y otp^yiiy fwpvrdyevFt, ml 
rSympdvTiiiy ir^yndrav iviffrdrvt mSfaTnittvi 

® Herodot vi. 49. Korn/yipaov Alytnjrduy ri ttmotiiiiotty, vpoSiyrts riiv 
•EXXWa. 

'* Isolcrat 4 s, Oral. ml. (Panathen.) s. 113-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 33 ; Artaxerx£s, c. 3 iy 33 ) expresses himself in terms 
of bitter and wdl-merited indignation of this peace — “if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the name ol peace, 
which brought with it as much in&my as the most disastrous war," Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship by her defeat at Leufctra, but her honour had 
been lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas, 

It is in vain however that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilons from any 
share in the peace. From the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hellenica, v. I, 33) 
of his conduct at the talcing of the oaths, we see that he espoused it most 
warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being luainripinis, which was true, from the year B.c. 396 to 
B.C. 394. But in B.c. ^87, at the time of tbe peace of Antalkidas, he had 
become /uaoSrifialos ; bis hatred of Persia had given place to hatred of 
Thebes.. ^ 

See also a vigorous j^age of Justin (viu. 4); denouncing the disgraceful 
position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip of Macedon 
as arbiter ; a massage not less applicable- to the peace of Antalkidas ; and 
perhaps borrowed from Tbeopompus. 
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Great must have been the change wrought ,by the inter- 
mediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece 
— in her own estimation even more than in that of others ^ — 
had so lost all Pan-Hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring and enforcing 
a Persian mandate for political objects of her own. How 
insane would such an anticipation have appeared to iEschylus, 
or the audience who heard the Perssel to Herodotus or 
Thucydides 1 to Perikies and Archidamus ! nay, even to Kalli- 
kratidas or Lysanderl It was the last consummation of a 
series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and is 
prefaced by an apology, little less than humiliating, from King 
Archidamus j who, not unconscious of the sort of treason 
which he was meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athe- 
nians are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed for 
asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own 
preservation.^ From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were de- 
spatched by the Spartans to Susa ; two of whom were seized in 
Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. The rest 
reached their destination, but talked in so confused a way, 
and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant,® sent Artaphernfis with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of. such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Arta- 
phern^s fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens ; where he was 
treated with great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 

^ Compare the languiwe in whiich the lonians, on their revolt from 
Bftiius, king of IPersla emout 500 B.a, had implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot. v, 49). t 3 i xarliKovTa yip iim ravra’ ‘liyuf iraTBas SoiKmis 
that iiT* iMvHpuy — Hftitas xal iKyoi piyttrrty pAy airotti iifCiy, Urt ti 
v&y i/ity, iiry vpattrrtart rUt 'K\KiSoy, 

How strildng is the contrast between these words and the peace of 
Antalkidas 1 and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if 
he could have heard of tlie latter event I 

® Thiu^d. i. 8 g, Kiy roirip sal ri ^pArtpa airSiy i(aprii<r 0 ai fyipiuixtiy 
Tt vpovaymy^ (tal 'SiKKityay K«l 0 ap 0 ipwy, «f wo 9 iy rtya yavriKov Ij 
Xpriniray Siya/uy trpotrKrpliiftiOa, (iytifi^Soytv Si, Stroi &trrtpKiA fifuts 
iv' ‘AStiyatuy iftfiovKtvipaOa, fd) "^KKiivat piyty, ItKKit Kal $apPdpovs 
irptttKafiiyTasi Smtrae^iyat), &c. Compare also Plato, Menexenns, c, 14, 
p. 243 B. 

* Thuoyd- it 7, 67 ; iv. W. 
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which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is 
more important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly 
communication with the Gr^t King; which was only pre- 
vented by the fact that Artaxerxds Longimanus just then died. 
Here we see the fatal practice, generated by intestine war, of 
invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta as an importunate 
solicitor — and partially imitated by Athens, though we do not 
know what her envoys were instructed to say, had they been 
able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate 
with the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required 
no solicitation, but were quite as eager to tender interference 
for their own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. 
How ready Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender 
of the Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipulations in 
their favour, has been recomited in a preceding chapter.^ She 
had not now the excuse — for it stands only as an excuse and 
not as a justification— of self-defence against aggression from 
Athens, which Aichidamus bad produced at the beginning of 
the war. Even then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne 
out by the reality of the case ; but now, the avowed as well 
as the real object was something quite different. — not to repel, 
but to crush, Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even 
of pretended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen ; a price which 
Archidamus at the beginning of the war would certainly never 
have endured the thoughts of paying, notwithstanding the then 
formidable power of Athens. Here, too, we find Athens fol- 
lowing the example ; and consenting, in hopes of procuring 
Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain was never 
consummated. It is true that she was then contending for her 
existence. Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how 
much the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic independence became en- 
feebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of ASgospotami.* 

^ See vol. ix. ch. 

Compare die expressions of Demosthenes (cont. Aristohrat. c. 33, p. $66) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this' surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta — and his oration De 
lUiodior. Libertate, _c. 13, p. 199, where he seta the peace of Kallias, made 
by Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in contrast with the peace of Antalki^, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta. 

> This is strikingly set forth by Isokratfis, Or. xii. (Fonatben.) s. 167-17?, 
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After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia 
would doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the latter — 
had not an entirely new train of circumstances arisen out of 
the very peculiar position and designs of Cyrus. That young 
prince did all in his power to gain the affections of the Greeks, 
as auxiliaries fur his ambitious speculations ; in which specu- 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, com- 
promising themselves irrevocably against Artaxerx6s, and still 
more against TissaphernSs. Sparta thus became uninten- 
tionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled to 
protect the Asiatic Greeks against his hostility with which 
they were threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, 
not merely from the unbounded empire which she then en- 
joyed over the Grecian world, but from the presence of the 
renowned Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for 
Persian military strength which they brought home from 
their retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
Hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the ministry 
of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at 
Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, and contem- 
plates large schemes of aggression against the Great King. 
Here however the Persians play against her the same game 
which she had invoked them to assist in playing against Athens. 
Their fleet, which fifteen years before she had invited for her 
own purposes, is now brought in against herself, and with fat 
more effect, since her empire was more odious as well as more 
oppressive than the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies 
who call in Persian aid j without any direct engagement, indeed, 
to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after the 
battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them with Athens, ^ 

In this passnge, however, he distiibates his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, in far 
greater proportion. Swrla not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great King, and purchasing his aia by disgracelul concessions— but she 
also carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, to a more extreme point of 
selfishness and Bubsevvlence. Athens is guilty of following the bad example 
of her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater exctisc on the plea of 
necessity. 

tsokratds says in another place of this discourse, respecting the various 
acts of wrong-doing towards the general interests of Hellas— 

Toils /lip ijfitripovs i^t/iaSets aiir&P yryptluipous, AmttatfU>p(ovs Sk rk 
flip vp£rous, ri th ii6pous iia/Mpriprea (^Panath, s. 103]. Which is 
much neater the truth than the passage before referred to, 

> Cornelius Nepos, Conon. c. 5. 
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and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras — yet never- 
theless indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an 
abnegation of Pan-Hellenic sentiment, we may remark, as 
before, that they act under the pressure of stronger necessities 
than could ever be pleaded by Sparta ; and that they might 
employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse fmd less real 
place than in regard to the mission of Antallddas. Sparta 
was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of her mari- 
time empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous 
of each other and held together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, and would probably 
have been disunited by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived 
Long Walls and re-fortified Peirseus, and springing at once to 
the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed 
forty years before, was about to start into life ; a fancy little 
likely to be realised, since the very peculiar circumstances 
which had created the first Athenian empire were now totally 
reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the first 
object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the likej the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political com- 
binations, and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum 
of political isolation j in order that there might nowhere exist 
a power capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all in- 
dividual states. As a means to this end, which was no less 
in the interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior 
subserviences to the Great King — betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner — and volunteered to medtse in order that die Persians 
might repay her by laconising} To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dis- 
sentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought 
down a form^ order signed and sealed at Susaj and Sparta 
undertook, without sliame or scruple, to enforce the same 
order — “ the convention sent down by the King ’’ — upon dl 

1 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145. Kal ’A<rta* 

Kpe(Totiyr^ fvutrpiiirrovcri (the lacedeemoniens) thrm Sis fitylirrriy 
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her countrymen ; thus converting them into the subjects, and 
herself into a sort of viceroy or satrap, of Arlaxerxes. Such an 
act of treason to the Pan-Hellenic cause was far more flagrant 
and destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Persian 
king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to 
death, and that too by the Spartans themselves.^ Unhappily 
it formed a precedent for the future, and was closely copied 
afterwards by Thebes j ^ foreboding but too clearly the short 
career which Grecian political independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnani- 
mous answer sent by the Athenians® to the offers of Mar- 
donius in 479 B.C., refusing, in the midst of ruin present and 
prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-Hellenic 
fellowship — that sentiment which had been during the two 
following generations the predominant inspiration of Athens, 
and had also been powerful, though always less powerful, at 
Sparta — was now, in the former, overlaid by more pressing 
apprehensions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to look, for 
holding up the great banner of Pan-Hellenic independence; 
from the smaller states nothing more could be required than 
that they should adhere to and defend it, when upheld.* But 
so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under 
the King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas — that 
banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian 

* Xen. Helten. v. 2, 35. • Xen. Hellen. vli. i, 33-39. 

' Herodot. viii. 143 . 

The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refiisnl to Alexander 
(viii. 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel ond appreciate the treason of the Spartans 
in soliciting the convention of AntaUadas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the temptations of Idardomus (viii. 142). 

* The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokratfis sets forth emphatic- 
ally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct — as altogether different 
from the simple considemtions of prudence and security which are suitable 
to humbler states like Corinth, Bpidaurus, or Fhlius (Archidamus, s, 105, 
10^ no). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions with the dishunoumble realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas— not thrust upon Sparta by superior ' force, but 
lx)th originally sued out, and finally enforced, by her for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also Isokratfis, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 169-172, about, the ' 
dissension of the leading Grecian states, and its baneful effects. 

B 
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political life. The grand idea represented by it — of collective 
self-determining Hellenism — was left to dwell in the bosoms of 
individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its 
last was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal 
autonomy, to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian 
political instinct. I have already remarked more than once 
that the exaggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of 
the short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force or 
integrity to the whole j especially, it robbed both each and all 
of t& power of self-defence against foreign assailants. Though 
indispensable up to a certain point and under certain modifica- 
tions, yet beyond these modifications, which Grecian political 
instinct was far from recognising, it produced a great pre- 
ponderance of mischief. Although therefore this item of the 
convention was in its promise acceptable and popular— -and 
although we shall find U hereafter invoked as a protection in 
various individual cases of injustice — we must inquire how it 
was carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether it 
was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enem)?'. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedaemonians, as ’“presidents (guarantees or executors) 
of the peace, sent down by the King,” ^ undertook the duty of 
execution; and we shall see that from the beginning they 
meant nothing sincerely. They did not even attempt any 
sincere and steady comphance with the honest, though undis- 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek mind; much less 
did they seek to grant as much, as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in such 
manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by 
the convention, except in so far as it enabled them, to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to 
the be^nning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent to 
Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, we 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. l, 36. 

"&v ToKintf i&SXov toTi Imyrlan vpirrovrts ot Awe- 

tmnSyuol, iro\b iviKvilirrtpai tyiyoyro iic r^s Iv' 'Ayra\KlSov 
ita\ovii(yris’ vpovrilrai yhp ytyintyoi iirb puiri\4ai 
fip'ilvvtSf koI yt^Tovopiyv rtus irrfXeoi't irpctr'i'OFT* j, &c. 
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shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import ; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a far harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it 
was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, what 
was promised, as well as what was realised, even by the most 
specious item of this disgraceful convention, was — "that cities 
should enjoy autonomy, not for their own comfort and in their 
own way, but for Lacedaemonian convenience ; ” a significant 
phrase (employed by Periklfis,^ in the debates preceding the 
Peloponnesian war) which forms a sort of running text for 
Grecian history during the sixteen years between the peace of 
Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of 
the newly-proclaimed autonomjr, made by the Lacedaemonians, 
were to extort from the Corintman government the dismissal of 
its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce 
her ancient presidency of the Boeotian federation. The latter 
especially was an object which they had long had at heart 5“ 
and by both, their ascendency in Greece was much increased. 
Athens too — terrified by the new development of Persian force 
as well as partially bribed by the restoration of her three 
islands, into an acceptance of the peace — was thus robbed of 
her Theban and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing 
the Spartan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, 
it will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceedings 
of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxfis 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a 
native prince named Amyrtseus. To the Grecian leaders who 
accompanied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this 
revolt was well known to have much incensed the Persians; 
so that Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with Artaxerxgs, 
intimated thatllhe Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid 

^ Thucyd. 1 . 144 . NCv Si toStsii (to the Lacedeemontan envoys) &*d- 
Kpwiittvoi itrowi/u^afity , , . ris Si vi\eis Sri tAravijuivs Mv'oftw, el ml 
airoyJ/iovt fxoyrts itnrturifuSt, koI Srai' tAxtivoi rtSt nSrHv ictroSSm irS Aen 
/lit.iriplirt nrnts AaKtSaiftovloit iirtTriSttus ttbToyonei^Bot,,li>i\h 
niiTots iKivroif, hs PoiAovrtu, • 

® Xen. 'Hcllen; V, 1 , 46, ohnp nriKti tnSi/iovy^ 
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in reconquering Egypt.^ It was not merely these Greeks who 
were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the 
various Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to 
him; all of whom made submission and tried to conciliate 
ArtaxerxSs, except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of 
Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was 
the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphern6s came down in full 
power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and treasures to 
Egypt} to seek protection from King Psammetichus, to whom 
he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, however, having 
so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot everything else in 
his avidity to make it sure, and put to death Tamos with all 
his children, s About 395 b.c., we find Nephereus king of 
Egypt lending aid to the Lacedaemonian fleet against Artaxerx^s.s 
Two years afterwards (392-390 B.C.), during the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of 
Pharnabazus across the iiEgean to Peloponnesus — we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustfis in 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. ^ Having 
thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoris is found 
between 390-380 B.C.,® sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of furdier efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxfis to reconquer Egypt, the native kings 
in that country maintained their independence for about sixty 
years in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy — of means inferior, yet of 
qualities much superior, to any of these Egyptians — ^who 
occupied the chief attention of the Persians immediately after 
the peace of Antalkidas ; Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 


1 Xen. Anab. il. 5, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-4JIB.G. j but this point is obscure. See Eoeckh, Manetho und die 
Huudstem-Periode, pp. 358, 363, Bcriin 1845 1 and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
iEgypU sub Imperio Persarum, p. SS. 

M. Aebdantz, Vitee Ipbicratis, Tnnothei, et Cbabriie, p. 340, places the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.a5 and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti 
Hellen. Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) conntenances (he same date. 

* Diodor. xit. 33. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley (in bis Dissertation above cited, 
p. 30 ) to 1 » the same person m Amyrtsens the Saite in the list of Manetho, 
under a dilFerent name. It is also possible, however, that be may have 
been king over part of Egypt contemporaneous with Amyrtruns. 

* Diodor. »v. 79. 

* ^Is is the chronology laid down by M. Rehdantz (Vitas Iphicratis, 
Chabnse, et Timothei, Epimetr. ii. pp. 341, 342) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokratds, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. l6r, 162. 


[odor. XV. 2, 3. 
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Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his death 
for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the money) of 
his son and successor Nikokles, by the contemporary IsokratSs. 
Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partiality, 
even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting 

Evagoras belonged to a Salominian stock or Gens called the 
Teukridse, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid 
legendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and iEakus ; taking its 
departure, through them, from the divine name of Zeus. It 
was believed that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the 
siege of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under 
a harsh order from his father Telamon, and given commence- 
ment to the city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus,^ 
As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phoenician elements 
were found in near contact, though in very different proportions. 
Of the nine or ten separate city communities, which divided 
among them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all 
dependent upon one or other of therrv— seven pass for Hellenic, 
the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli j three for 
Phoenician — Paphos, Amathus, and ICitium. Probably, how- 
ever, there was in each a mixture of Greek and Phoenician 
population, in different proportions.® Each was ruled by its 

^ Isokrat£s, Or. iii. (Nikok].)s. 50; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 21 ; Fausonias, 
ii. 29, 4 ; Diodor. xiv. 98. 

Tho historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Eviuoras, 
seems to have related many iegendory tales respecting the Greek Oentes 
in Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon hmself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag, in, ed. Wicheis; anded. Didot ap 
Fhotinm). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
the Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 112. 

® Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phoenicians 
(vol. lil. ch. 5, p. 20^-221 rry,}, attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population in Cyprus, called Kitians ; once extended over the 
island, and of which the ' town called Kitium was the remnant. He 
supposes them to have been a portion of the Canaanitisb population, 
anterior to the Jewish occupation of Palestine. Ihe Phceniclw colohles 
in Cyprus he reckons as of later date, superadded to, and depressing these 
natives. He supposes the Kilikian population to have been in early times 
Canaanitisb also. Engel (Kypros, voL L p. 166) .inclines to admit the 
same as highly probable. 

The sixth century B.c. (from 600 downwards) Mpeara to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bringing upon Tm severe pressure from 
the Chaldteans, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same ' 
period, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, espeoially ' 
by the reign of the pbil-Hellenic Amosis, ww acquired posse^on of 
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own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
Greek immigrations (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 496), the preponderance was on 
the side of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture of 
Oriental custom. Hellenism was however greatly crushed by 
the Persian reconquest of the revolters, accomplished through 
the aid of the Phoenicians ^ on the opposite continent. And 
though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the Athenians 
(470--4SO B.C.) partially revived it, yet Periklfis, in his pacifica- 
tion with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more and 
more subordinate to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes 
of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greeks 
of toe Teukrid Gens,® were supplanted and detlironed by a 
Phoenician exile who gained their confidence and made himself 
despot in their place.* To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper 
did everything in his power to multiply and strengthen the 
PhcEuician population, as well as to discourage and degrade the 
Hellenic. The same policy was not only continued by his suc- 
cessor at Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in 
several of the other towns ; insomuch that during mo.st part of 
the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-Helleni.sed. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed ; new Greek, 
visitors and merchants were kept off by the most repulsive 
treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel mutilations of 
the body which were habitually employed as penalties by the 
Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, music, poetry, and 
intelligence, were rapidly on the decline.* 

Cyprus. Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time ; we know of one body of settlers invited by Fhuokyprus to 
Soli, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon (Mdvers, p. 244 seq,), 

1 Herodot. v. log. 

Compare the description given by Herodotus of the costume and arms 
of the C^riots in the armament of Xerxes — half Oriental (vii. go), The 
Salammians used chariots of war In battle (v. 113) j as the Carthaginians 
did, before they learnt the art of training elephants (Diodor. xvi. to ) 
Plutarch, Timoleon, c. ay). 

® See vol. V. cha;). xlv. of this History. 

* One of these princes however is mentioned as bearing the Phoenician 
name of Siiomus (Herod, v. 104). 

* Wo may gather this by putting tt^ether Herodot. iv. rda; v. 104-114 ; 
with Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evagoros) s. 2a. 

* Isokratfis, Or. ix. (Evag.J s. 23, SS, 58. 

nayic\a/ 3 dii' yh/i (Evageras) riiv irifxiv iK^t^af^apuntpiiv, kmI SA 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at 
once a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians. It 
was about this time that the Phoenician despot was slain, 
through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named 
Abdfimon, who got possession of his sceptre.’- The usurper, 
mistrustful of his position and anxious to lay hands upon all 
conspicuous persons who might be capable of doing him 
mischief, tried to seize Evagoras ; but the latter escaped and 
passed over to Soli in Kilikia. 'ITiough thus to all appearance 
a helpless exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, 
while the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and 
rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He crossed 
over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined band of 
about fifty followers — obtained secret admission by a postern 
gate of Sdamis — and assaulted AbdSmon by night in his palace. 
In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this enterprise 
was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judgement, 
that Abddmon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place.* 

tV twv iotrlKmv Apxl)'' “S-r* I'oi* "EK^iivas 7rpo(rSexopfc>i>', offre 
aranivTiv, atr’ i/iiropttf Kifi 4 ya KtKrifiiiyriVj &c. 

Tlplv nh ykp KaPeiy Siary 6 pav riiv ipx^*', oBtus impoirpCipras xal 
aJxoy, OUT* (tol ray ipx^yray roiraus M/uCoy sJyat fia\rlarout at rtyas 
AftBrara irphs roii* *E\XVi'aj StaKaluavai tkvx^whi', &c. 

This last passage receives lemaikable illustration &om the oratio-n of 
Lysias against AnciokidSs, in which he alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus — purii Si ravra SirKavirav Sis rby Kiriioy PcuriXia, Kal vpoSiSebs 
Xjl^Bels itr' airoD iSaSv, Kol ai pSyay rby Oivv/ray SipaPeTra, rb koB' 
^/itpav alisltrpaira, oUjuevas rk iKpurfipia C&vras &iroTp)64ire<rS<u 
.($. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. a86) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isokratfis. He produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only IConon, but also his friend Nikophemus, had a wife and family 
at Cyprus, besides another family in Athens (Lysias, De Bonis Aristophanis, 
Or. XIX. & 38. 

’ Theopompus (Fr, ni) calls AbdSmon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv. 98} 
calls him a Tyrian. MSvers (p. 206) tbioks that both are correct, and 
that he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis 
during the Athenian preponderance there. There were-Kitians, not natives 
of the town of Kitium, but belonging to the ancient population of the 
island, living in the various towns of Cyprus; and there were also Kitiana 
mentioned as resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert, Vit. Zenotu s. 6). , 

* Isokratte, Or. lx. (Evaooras) s. 29-35,* also Or, Hi, (Nlkokl.) 
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The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Eva- 
goras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always 
accustomed to princely government j while among the Sala- 
minian Greeks he was still further endeared by his Teukrid 
descent.^ His conduct fully justified the expectations enter- 
tained. Not merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spolia- 
tion, or violence for the gratification of personal appetite; 
abstinences remarkable enough in any Grecian despot to stamp 
his reign with letters of gold, and the more remarkable in Eva- 
goras, since he had the susceptible temperament of a Greek, 
though his great mental force always kept it under due control.*® 
But he was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel Infliction by 
which an Oriental prince displayed his energy.® His govern- 
ment was at the same time highly popular and conciliating, as 
well towards the multitude as towards individuals. Indefati- 
gable in his own personal supervision, he examined everything 
for himself, shaped out his own line of policy, and kept watch 
over its execution.* He was foremost in all effort and in 
all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he gradually 
doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military force 
of the city, while his own popularitj^ and renown went on 
increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis 
and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician despots of 

s. 33; Theopomp. Fragm. iti, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor, 
xiv. 98. 

The two latter mention the name, Audymon or Abdfimon, which 
Isokratis does not specify. 

1 Isokratds, Or. iii. (Nikoklds) s. 33. 

IsokratSs, Or. ix. s. 53. Tiyoi/itvos fiSwSy, 4 aV aix iy<S/uei>os M 
airSy, &c. 

* Isokr. Or. ix. 31. oMA'o /lir iStKSy, robs rift&y, k «1 

ir<p 6 tfa, fAy hviyriav op^ui', yo/tlnas Si robs itafiaprdyoyras Ka\tL(av 
(b. 30 ) — bs ab niyoy ri/y iavroi viKiy sr\tloyos dpai' iyolsiny, dXkd Kal rby 
r 6 stoyi\oy, rby srtpiixoyra r^y vria-ov, iwl wp^Srijra «ol utrpiiriiTa 
rpoiiyayty, &c. t compare s. 8t. 

These epithets, lawfitl punishment, mild dealing, &o., cannot bo fully 
understood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passage cited in a note of my preceding page ; also with exacUy similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon as systematically inflicted upon 
offenders by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph, Anabas. 1 . 9, 13). oiSeir ybp 
fili&y (says Isokratfls about the Persians) oBtmj aiiciferai Tobt slMtlvas, &s 
iKttVOt robs iKtvBi^ovs Ko\dCovtty — Or. iv, (Paneg.) >43. 

* Isoktatfe, Or. ix, (Evag.)_s. 30-56. 

The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows. 
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the kst fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts 
to Athens, with which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by 
gentile and legendary sympathies — and which was then only 
just ceasing to be the great naval power of the .^Egean. For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras 
began to reign, we may conclude it to have been about 41 r or 
4ro B.c. _ It seems to have been shortly after that period that 
he was visited by Andokidfis the Athenian ; 1 moreover he must 
have been a prince not merely established, but powerful, when 
he ventured to harbour Konon in 405 b.c., after the battle of 
.(Egospotami. He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from 
Attica and other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of 
Soli had done under the auspices of Solon,® a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual tend- 
encies. His encouragement was so successfully administered, 
that in a few years, without constraint or violence, the face of 
Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, the 
fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became again pre- 
dominant j with great influence of example over all the other 
towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opeuing to 
turn her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he 
did only at that later moment when she was hard pressed to 
keep up even a defensive war, he profited rather by her weak- 
ness than by her strength. During those closing years of the 
war, when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the AJgean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of con- 
test between two rival money-levying fleets — ^many out-settlers 
from Athens, who had acquired property in the islands,' the 
Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, found them- 
selves insecure in every way, and were tempted to change their 
abodes. Finally, by the defeat of iEgospotami (b.c. 405), all 
such out-settlera as then remained were expelled, and forced to 
seek shelter either at Athens (at that moment the least attractive 
place in Greece), or in some other locality. To such persons, 
not less than to the Athenian admiral Konon with his smdl 
remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the 
proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harboqr of 

® Lysias cont, Andokid. s. 38. , ' “ Plutarch, Solon, c. 26J ■ ■ 
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refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn that 
numerous settlers of the best character, from different parts of 
Greece, crowded to Salamis.t Many Athenian women, during 
the years of destitution and suffering which preceded as well 
as followed the battle of iEgospotami, were well pleased to 
emigrate and find husbands in that city;® while throughout 
the wide range of the Lacedaemonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the Harmosts and Dekarchies had no other 
retreat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive 
plain of SaJamis afforded lands for many colonists. On what 
conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we do not know ; but 
the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid 
his tribute regularly, and took no steps calculate to offend the 
Persian king. But as his power increased, his ambition in- 
creased also. We find him towards the year 390 b.c., engaged 
in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, but with 
Amathus and Kitium in his own island, and with the great 
Phoanician cities on the mainland. By what steps, or at what 
precise period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 b.c.) Evagoras not only paid 
his tribute, but was mainly instnimentm in getting the Persian 
fleet placed under Konon to act against the Lacedasmonians, 
himself serving aboard.® It was in fact (if wc may believe 

* Isokratfe, Or. is. (Kvag.) s. 59-61 1 compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De 
Aristoph. Bon.) s. 38-46 ; and Diodor. xiv. 98. 

s Isokml6s, /. e, ira<Soira« 7 (rSa( 5 c rails itijiiarovs vArav jih'oTkiu Xa/a/Sd- 

voSTcs Trap' &c, 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times, 
consult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, a-4. 

The Athenian Andokid8sis accused of having carried out a young woman 
of citisen family— his own cousin, and daughter of an Athenian named 
AristeidSs — ^to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of Kitium 
for a cargo of wheat. But heing threatened with prosecution for this act 
before the Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away again and brought her 
back to Athens ; in which act however he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he had the gopd fortune to 
escape. (Plutarch, Vit. X. Oral. p. 834 ; Fbotius, Cod. s6i ; Tzetses, 
Chiliad, vi. 367.) 

How much there may he of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowry at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably AndokidSs took this youM woman out, under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband fer her in Cyprus. Instead of doing thu, he sold 
her for his own profit to the harem of the prince } or at least is accused of 
havine so sold her, 

* Kms much appears even from the rae^e extract of Ktesias, given by 
Fhotins (Ktesice Persica, c. 63, p. 80, ed. Bitbr). 
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IsokratSs) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and power, dis- 
played by him on that occasion in the service of Artaxerxfis 
himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him 
are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treadierously began to manoeuvre 
against him and forced him into the war in self-defence.’- 
Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, 
he not only worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli — 
which cities, under the prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxfis 
— but also equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on 
the mainland with so much vigour as even to take the great 
city of Tyre j prevailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian 
towns to declare against the Persians.® He received powerful 
aid from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, as 
well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the Athenians.® 
Beginning apparently about 390 b.c., the war against Evagoras 
lasted something more than ten years, costing the Persians 
great efibrts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice 
did Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude 
for his long protection to Konon and his energetic efforts 
before and in the battle of Knidus — ^though she thereby ran 
every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands 
a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his 
force against the prince of Salomis and the Egyptians. Hence, 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate, 
in conjunction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get 
together such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and 
Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions of that 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned;* the whole island 

Both Klesios and Theopompua (Fr. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras, 

’ Isokmtfis, Or, ix. (Evag.) s. 71, 73, 74. ftpht ravTim (Evagoras) 
o0T«r ix voWoS ffc/xScSr f(rx< (Arloxetx^s), Utrre /terabit vi<rx^’> *?> 
vpisaMv iirtx<lp‘>l<’'*> tlxaia jalr oi n-oiSr, &C . — itvayKiain 
roXe/ie^y (i. i, Evagoras). 

s Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 7$, 765 Diodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 
134, ed. Didot. 

‘ Cornelius Nepos, Cbabrias, c. 2; Demosthenes adv, X.eptmeni, p. 479, 
s. 84. 

* Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 162. SbayJpar — it iv ratt erwHiiKcui 
txtoris iiTTiv, &c. ■ ' 
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of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian 
king. Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no 
other Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, 
Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by 
Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret present of money.^ 
But the peace of Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the 
Persian satraps were completely masters of the Grecian cities 
on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to convey round to 
Kilikia and Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but 
also additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus was 
thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used,^ and therefore not very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribnzus and Orontes commanded the land- 
force, a large portion of which was transported across to 
Cyprus ; the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which 
held its station at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained a battle on land, 
attacked them. By extraordinary effi)rts he had got together 
a fleet of aoo triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs ; but 
after a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed likely 
to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval defeat, which 
disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled the 
Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.® 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerx3s ; so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement.* It cost 

We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to tho king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded 
by FeriklSs about 449 b.c., and called the peace of ICallias. It was there- 
fore neither a new demand on the part of Artaxeixfis, nor a new concession 
on the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

t Diodor. xv. 2. 

It appears that Artoxerxds had counted much upon the aid of Hekatomnus 
for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv. 98}. 

About 380 B.C., iBokralfe reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen- 
dent in name on Persia ; and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 189). 

* IsokralSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 153, 154, 179. 

• Diodor. XV. 4. 

‘ Compare Isokratfis, Or, iv. (Panegyr.) s. 187, i88--with Isokratfis, 
Or. ix, (Kvag.) s. 77. 

The war was not concluded — and Tyre os welt as much of Kilikia was 
still in revolt — ^when.Imkr.'itSs published the Panef'vrical Oration, At 
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them on the whole (if we may believe Isokratfis^) 15,000 
talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus 
acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting 
to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a 
stipulated tribute, “like a slave to his master.” These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in 
the convention 3 but Evagoras peremptorily refused his con- 
sent, demanding that the tribute should be recognised as paid 
by “ one king to another.” Rather than concede this point of 
honour, he even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again 
to defend himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the 
siege had been yet further prolonged, by a dispute which 
broke out between the two commanders of the Persian army. 
Orontfis, accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him to be 
sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole commander. 
But as the besieging army was already wearied out by the 
obstinate resistance of Salamis, he consented to grant the 
capitulation, stipulating only for the tribute, and exchanging 
the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, for the amendment 
of the other side.® 

that time, Evagoras had maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas b.C.) or from his naval defeat about a 
year or two afterwards ; for Isokratds does not make if quite clear from 
what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 

We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras had 
begun os early as 390 B.C., in which year an Athenian fleet Was sent to 
asnst the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 24). Both Isokratds and Diodorus 
state that it lasted ten years ; and I therefore place the conclusion of it in 
380 or 379 B. c., soon after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of Isokratls. 
I dissent on this point from Mr. Qinton (see Fasti Helleiiici, ad annos 
387-376 B.C., and his Appendix, No. 12 — ^where the point is_ discussed). 
He supposes the war to have begun after the pence of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 376 B.c. I agree with him in making light of Diodorus, 
but he appears to me on uiis occasion to contradict the authority or 
Xenophon — or at least only to evade the necessity of contra^cting him 
by resorting to an inconvenient hypothesis, and ^ representing the two 
Athenian expeditions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 B.c., 
next in 3S8B.C., as relating to “hostile measures b^ore the umr legau” 
(p. 280}. To me it appears more natural and reasonable to indude these 
as a part of the war. 

* Isoktat8s, Or. ix. s. 73~76' 

® Diodor, xv, 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras, is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a' panegyrical 
discourse such as that of Isokrat8s, that one cannot but think he would 
have inerted It had it come to his knowledge. .His silence canses great 
surprise— not wilhout some suspicion as to the truth sA the stQty. . ' 
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It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as 
tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians, He was no 
further engaged in war, nor was his general popularity among 
the Salaminians diminished by the hardships which they had 
gone through along with him.^ His prudence calmed the 
rankling antipathy of the Great King, who would gladly have 
found a pretext for breaking the treaty. His children were 
numerous, and lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
other. IsokratSs especially notices this fact, standing as it did 
in marked contrast with the family-relations of most of the 
Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, antipathies, 
and conflict, often with actual bloodshed.^ But he omits to 
notice the incident whereby Evagoras perished ; an incident 
not in keeping with that superhuman good fortune and favour 
from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as 
having been vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.^ It 
was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He 
left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the 
care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydmusj 
who, full of vindictive sympathy in his master's cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself 
and to Pnytagoras, the most distinguished of bis sons, partner 
in the gallant defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both 
of them were tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a 
secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber by the 
eunuch : both of them were there assassinated by his hand.* 

* Isokratfis, Or, iu. (Nikokl^s) s. 40— a passage which must be more 
trae of Evagoras than of Nikoklfis. 

^ Isokrat, Or. ix. a. 88. Compare his Orat. vul. (De Pace) s. 138, 

” Isoktat8s, ib, s. 85. See. 

* I give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompns, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that anthor by 
Photius (Theopom. Fr. xii, ed. Wiidters and ed, Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Folit. v. 8, 10) and Diodorus (xv. 47) allude to the 
assassination of Evagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive 
the story differently from Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says— Nikoklfes 
the eunuch assassinated Evagoras and became “ despot of Salamis." This 
appears to be a confusion of Nikokl^s with Nikokreon. Nikokl6s was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in which IsokratSs addresses him afRirds 
the surest-proof that ^ had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are— i) {ivlBwts) row r&wo^;^ov 
Kvitpi^< Sii ykp ri r^v ywcSKti vaptKiirSat rhv vlhy airaO iaciiereu'w As 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli- 
gence, remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect with his 
contemporary Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply 
stained by crime and violence. Nikoklfis, the son of Evagoras, 
reigned at Salamis after him, and showed much regard, accom- 
panied by munificent presents, to the Athenian Isokratesj 
who compliments him as a pacific and well-disposed prince, 
attached to Greek pursuits and arts, conversant by personal 
study with Greek philosophy, and above all, copying his father 
in that just dealing and absence of wrong towards person or 
property, which had so much promoted the comfort as well as 
the prosperity of the city.^ 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras — 
interesting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
than from the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the 
Phoenician element in Cyprus — to the general consequences of 
the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For the first time 
since the battle of MykalS in 479 M.C., the Persians were now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast The 
satraps lost no time in confirming their dominion. In all the 
cities which they suspected, they built citadels and planted 
permanent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or dis- 
pleasure was carried out so far as to raze the town altogether.® 
And thus these cities, having already once changed their 

ifipur/iivos, So perplexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. 
Uarth^lcmy St. BUlaire, in the note to his translation, conceives i eiyoOxof 
to be a surname or sohriq'uet given to the conspirator, whose real name was 
I^ikokiSs. But this supposition is, in my judgement, contradicted by the 
/act, that Theopompus marks the same /act, o/ the assassin being an' 
eunuch, ity another word — 0pa<niSal<iv roD fipiijipiyos, ts i)v 'HKelos vb 
yivos, &o. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story dilTerently from Theo- 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I pre/er the version 0/ 
the latter : which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
/urnishes the explanation why Fnytngoras — ^who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Kgypt — did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to NikoklSs, who was evidently (from the' 
representation even of an eulogist like Isokrat^s) not a man of much- 
eneray. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to 
mark the partial prevalence of Oriental habits. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. iii. (NikoklSs) s. 38-48; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. Joo; Or. 
XV. (Permut.)'S. 43. Diodorus (xv. 47) places the assassination of Evagoras 
in 374 B-o- 

* IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Faneg.) s. 14a, 156, 190, Tds re iraKeit rhs 
*X\KriviSaS' oBro) iaip(i» irap*(A.i)^(V, fierr* riis^piy KorMHAerreiy, iy Si rtSt' 
iucpairdSett tyreixlC*"'’ 
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position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy subjection 
under Athens to the harsh rule of Ijacedsemonian harmosts 
and native decemvirs — were now transferred to masters yet 
more oppressive and more completely without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong- 
doing towards individuals, the commandant and his mercen- 
aries, whom the satrap maintained, were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees required 
beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful 
women as inmates of their harems.^ What was taken for their 
convenience admitted neither of recovery por redress; and 
Grecian women, if not more beautiful than many of the native 
Asiatics, were at least more intelligent, lively, and seductive — 
as we may read in the history of diat Phoksean lady, the com- 
panion of Cyrus, who was taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, 
these Asiatic Greeks, when passing into the hands of Oriental 
masters, came under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, 
respecting the infliction of pain or torture — maxims not only 
more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little 
distinction between freemen and slaves.* The difference 
between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this point, 
has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the 
Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso- 
Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every 
respect worse, they were at the same time transferred, as 
reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the hands of the Great King 
against other Greeks — against Evagoras in Cyprus — and above 
all, against the islands adjoining the coast of Asia — Chios, 
Samos, Rhodes, &c.® These islands were now exposed to the 

^ See Herodot vL 9 3 ix. 76. 

* Isoktat. Or, iv. (Foneg.) s. 142. 

' OTs (to the .Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antalkidas) ttix iiapKtt 
iwrfioXoytlirBttt kbI ria lucp<m 6 \ta ip^v mth rHy ixfpSx' KciTtxopdyeu, 
vahi tbTs KOit'otr av/upoptus SetvJrtpa irdirxovirc rSy vap’ Ifpibi t^pyupuylyriav 
otrSelr yiip i/nSv oSras al«c(f«rat robs oUiras, ig^voi raht ip.av$ipavs 
KiAiCovoriv. 

» Isotaat. Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 143, 154, 189, 190. 

How immediately the imand kings, who had acquired possession of the 
continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also— is seen in 
Herodot. i. 27- Chios and Samos, indeed, sntTendered withont resisting, 
to the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he 
had no naval force (Herod, i. 1^-169). Even after the victory of 
the Spartans deemed it imposdble to protect these islanders against the 
Persian masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 106), Nothing except the. 
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same hazard, from their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as 
that from which they had been rescued nearly a century before 
by the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire 
into which that Confederacy was transformed. All the 
tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
Hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organised, and so long 
kept up — was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. It soon appeared, 
however, how much Sparta herself had gained by this surrender 
in respect to dominion nearer home. The government of 
Corinth — wrested from the party friendly to Argos, deprived of 
Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands of the restored 
Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted partisans of 
Sparta — looked to her for support, and made her mistress of 
the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy 
upon whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was now 
the object of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had 
formerly been ; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who 
had to avenge the insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near 
Aulis, as well as the strenuous resistance on the field of 
Koroneia. He was at the zenith of his political infiuence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made Sparta, now 
becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly aggressive against 
Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned 
him ^ that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle^ in 
the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organisa- 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too_ fully 
realised in the development of the great military genius of 
Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

1 have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchang- 
ing oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had 
hesitated at first to recognise the autonomy of the other 
Boeotian cities ; upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce 
impatience to exclude them from the treaty, and to attack 
them single-handed.® Their timely submission balked him in 
his impulse; but it enabled him to enter upon a series of 
measures highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to the 
power of Thebes. 

energy and organisation of the Athenians proved that it was possible to 
do so. 

^ Flntarch, Agesll. c. 26 ; Hntarcb, Lykurg, c. 13. 

® Xen, Hellen. v, i, 23, ' 
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All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter, 
of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, 
the right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, actual or 
contingent, from their previous Vorort or presiding city. For 
this purpose she availed herself of this moment of change to 
organise in each of them a local oligarchy, composed of 
partisans adverse to Thebes, as well as devoted to herself, and 
upheld in case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison.^ 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out of the 
situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable 
to Boeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would come 
forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias and 
Theramen^s at Athens after the surrender of the city to 
Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather invite 
than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost in their 
town, as a security to themselves against resistance from their 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. *Ev viaatsyim rats SurairreiRi KaOturrliKt- 
<ra», iy Respecting the Boeotian ci^ of Tanagia, he says — 

Urt yitp t (( t « k«1 tilyaypav of 'VwaT 6 Sapoy, tpuiot 6 yr>s Twy AaKtSaiito- 
ylay, *lxo» 4 , 49 )- 

Schneider in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word SvyaiTTttat os foliows — "Sunt factiones optimatium qui Lacedsemoniis 
favebant, cam procaidio et harmost^ Laconico.” This is perfectly Just ; 
but the words fisvep 4 y oiffais seem also to rMuire an explanation. These 
words allude to the **&ctio optimatium” at Thebes, of whom LeontiadSs 
was the chief ; who betrayed the ICadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to the 
Lacedsemonian troops under Fhoebidas in 38a B.c. ; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace- 
dsemonian gariison in the Kadmeia, until they were ovcithrown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Felopidas and Mellon in 379 B.c. It is to this 
oli^Tchy under Leontiad$s at Thebes, devoted to Spartan interests and 
resting on Spartan support — that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Boeotian 
cities. V^at he says, of the government of Leontiad8s and his colleagues 
at Thebes, is — "that they deliberately intioduced the Lacediemouiana into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in order that they might 
themselves exercise a despotism "—rod* re rSy iroKirSv eUmyayiyras sis 
rhv fbcfidiraXu' abrais, Kal fiov\ejBevra 5 AaKtSai/toylois vSKty Sov\»bfiy, 
Serrt airtl rvpayyety (v. 4, 1 1 compare v. z, 36). This diaracter— con* 
veying a strong censure in the mouut of the pnilo-Laconian Xenophon— 
belongs to ail the TOvernments planted by Sparta in the Boeotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and indeed to the Dekarchles generally which she 
established throughout her empire. 
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own citizens as well as against attacks from Thebes, and as a 
means of placing them under the assured conditions of a 
Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of the Boeotian cities 
were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes — and though 
Sparta thrast upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation — yet 
Orchomenus and Thespiae, over whom the presidency of 
Thebes appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse 
to her, and favourable to the Spartan alliance.^ These two 
cities were strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main 
stations in Bccotia.^ 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes 
— the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, with the breaking up 
of all symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation — 
and the establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the 
other cities — was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of 
the Thebans. But there was another wound still deeper, and 
this the Lacedsemonians forthwith proceeded to inflict — ^the 
restoration of Platsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town, as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory, — and to 
its brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position 
combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow 
with a sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which 
dictated the Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platseans had thrown themselves 
upon Sparta to entreat her protection against Thebes. The 
Spartan king KleomcnGs had then declined the obligation as 
too distant, and had recommended them to ally tliemselves 
with Athens.® This recommendation, though dictated chiefly 
by a wish to raise contention between Athens and Thebes, was 
complied with; and the alliance, severing Platsea altogether 
from the Boeotian confederacy, turned out both advantageous 
and honourable to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. At that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to up- 
hold and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Boeotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan inter- 
vention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was rfrestablished, 
after the great prostration as well as disgrace which she had 
undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 

* Xenoph. Memorab. SU. s, a } Tbutyd. iv. 133 j Diodor, xv, 79. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15-20 ; Diodor. xv. 32-37 j Isokmt^s, Or, xiv. 
(Plataic.) 3. 14, I5> 

* TTurodot- vi. 108. 
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Mardonius.^ Athens, on the other hand, was at that time 
doing her best to break up the Boeotian federation, and to en- 
roll its various cities as her allies ; in .which project,, though 
doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, 
she was at that time (460-445 b.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-Hellenic grounds;, seeing that Thebes as their former 
chief had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, 
and might be expected to do the same again if a second 
Persian invasion should be attempted. Though for a time 
successful, Athens was expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of 
Koroneia ; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
whole Boeotian federation (except Platsea) was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the 
war, even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platsa. In the third 
year of the war. King >!uchidamus, at the head of the full 
Lacedtemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; which, 
after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at length 
surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; yet not 
before one half of its brave defenders had forced their way out 
over the blockading wall, and escaped to Athens, where all the 
Platsean old men, women, and children, had been safely 
lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands among 
the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the lacedmmonians 
had put to death all the Flatsean captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands ; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had 
remained ever since cultivated on Theban account.* _ The 
surviving Platseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably 
by the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skionfi was recaptured in 
420 B.C., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its captive 
citizens) was handed over to the Platseans as a residence.® 
Compelled to evacuate Skione, they were obliged, at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war,* to return to Athens, where the 
remainder of them were residing at the time of the peace of 
Antalkidas; little dreaming that those who had destroyed 
their town and their fathers forty years before, would now turn 
round and restore it.® 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds 

1 See voL y, ch. xlv. of this History. • Thucyd. iii. 68. 

® Thucyd. v. 33; IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Pnnegyr.) s. 136; Or. xli. 
(Panathen.) s. 101. . . 

Plutarch, Lvsand. c. 14. • Pausanios, ix. i, 3, 
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on which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really under- 
taken either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed only the autonomy of existing towns — or to repair 
previous injustice, since the prior destruction had been the 
deliberate act of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus — but simply as a step conducive to the pre- 
sent political views of Sparta. And towards tliis object it was 
skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not only by wrest- 
ing from them what had been, for about forty years, a part of 
their territory and property ; but also by establishing upon it a 
permanent stronghold in the occupation of their bitter enemies, 
assisted by a Spartan garrison. It furnished an additional 
station for such a garrison in Boeotia, with the full consent of 
the newly-established inhabitants. And more than all, it intro- 
duced a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, 
calculated to prevent the two from hearty co-operation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Flateeans with 
Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration 
of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians ; at least at 
first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position which 
Sparta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many 
of the Flatseans, during their residence at Athens, had inter- 
married with Athenian women, ^ who now probably accompanied 
their husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithasron, near the southern bank of the river Asdpus. 

Had the Flatseans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Feloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathised 
with the- event. But the sequel will prove — and their own 
subsequent statement emphati«^ally sets forth — that they were a 
mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera- 
tions against Thebes.* They were a part of the great revolution 
which the Spartans now brought about in Boeotia; whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federation into 
an isolated autonomous city, while the othw Boeotian dtiesy 
who had been before members of the federation, were elevated 

' Isokratfis, Or, xiv, (Plataic.) s. 54* 

* See the Orat. xiv. (called Plataitms) of Isokrat^s ; which is a pleading 
probably delivered in the Athenian essetnbly by the Flateeans (after the 
second destruction of their city) and doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The pedniul dependence and compulsion under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal' terms (s. 13, 33, 
48} ; together with the presence of a Spartan harmost and garrison in their 
town (s. 14). *■ ' 
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each for itself into the like autonomy ; or rather (to substitute 
the real truth i in place of Spartan professions) they became 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oli- 
garchical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon her 
for support. That the Thebans should submit to such a revo- 
lution, and above all, to the sight of Platea as an independent 
neighbour with a territory abstracted from themselves — proves 
how much they felt their own weakness, and how irresistible at 
this moment was the ascendency of their great enemy, in per- 
verting to her own ambition the popular lure of universal 
autoiromy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. Though com- 
pelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of some turn 
of fortune which would enable them to reorganise the Boeotian 
federation; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was 
not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Boeotiaj® an 
object in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of 
Thebes itself,® through a party of traitors within — as will 
presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Boeotia, we recognise the vigo^ 
ous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of A^esilaus. He was 
at this time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though 
opposed by his more just and moderate colleague King Agesi- 
polis,* as well as by a section of the leading Spartans ; who 

^ Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Boeotian cities 
aliravifiQui iiri r&v 0 tiPalay (v. I. 36}, which she bad long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnexion from Thebes, was ensured to them 
— but in no other sense. 

^ To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, and Sparta, 
between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmma by Sparta 
(387-382 B.c.) — compare the speech of the Akantbian envoys, and that of 
the Theban LeontiadSs, at Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. s, 1^34). 'Vfi&s 
(the Spartans) r^r yAr Bmoiriar imfieK 7 i 07 iyai, Sira! fiii Iea 9 ’ iy efij, &c. Kal 
i/itU ye Tifre /liv i>l vponijcere vhy yoSy, nSre &Koiire<rBe jSiaCo/tSyovs ttirtiiis 
(tile Thebans) rijy Baiartay aSroTs etyiW yvy Si, hrel riSe iriirfaierat, 
oiSey Sfias Sel ®ii$alovs tfoPeieflat, &c. Compare Diodor, xv, 20. 

* In the Orat. (14) Flataic. of Isokrat8s, s. 30— we find it stated among 
the accusations sfflinst the Thebans, that during this period (t.s. between the 
peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia) they became sworn in 
as members of the Spartan alliance and as ready to act with Sparta con- 
jointly against Athens. If we could admit this os true, wc might also admit 
the story of Epaminondas and Felopidas serving in the Spartan army at 
Mantineia (Plutarch, Peiop. c. 3). But X do not see how it can be even 
partially true. If it had been true, I think Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it : all that he does say, lends to contradict it. 

* Diodor. xv. 20. 
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reproached Agesilaus with his project of ruling Greece hy means 
of subservient local despots or oligarchies in the various cities,^ 
and who contended that the autonomy promised by the peace 
of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, without 
any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta.® 

Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedtemonians took advan- 
tage of an early moment after becoming free from their enemies 
in Boeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 
beyond its previous limits. Passing in review ® the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an example of 
the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of positive hostility, but 

^ How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Hellenica of Xenophon ; whose 
narrative is both so partial and so ill constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side wind, where 
we should not naturally look for it Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 16. _ voAXui' th 
Xtyivruv AantSatnovlav &s liXlyav Svtxev ktiBp^iev irdXci (Phlius) kite^cBi- 
voivro (Agesilaus) v\4o» irtvraKtirXiXltiiiv iLvSp&v. Again, v. 4, 13. {‘Ayriiri- 
\ttos) sS tMs, fht, ci irTpaTtiyoli), ol iraAtrai, &t ‘A'yvo’f^aoi, jfwais 

rots rvpivvou, irpiy/tara vp irdxo rap4xoh Compare 

Flntarch, Agesil. c. 24-26. 

® Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time ; 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Spaitn were now 
emancipated and left to themselves ; that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchies or oligarchies which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta } that this re^tion wm so furious, as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan suprcmaiw j 
and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these exiles drove die 
Spartans, after having “endured the peace like a heavy burthen ” (flowep 
fiapb ipoprlav — ^xv. 5} Tor a few months, to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force llieir own supremacy as well os the government of their friends in 
all the various cities. In this statement there is nothing intrinsically im- 
probable. After what we have heard of the Dekarchies under Sparta, no 
extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, along with 
much well-merited retribution. Hardly any but Athenian citieens were 
capable of the forbearance' displayed by Athens both after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty. Nevertheless I believe that Diodorus is here mis- 
taken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took place in many 
cities about sixteen years' subsequently, trfter the beUtle tf Zeuhtra. For 
;i(enophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of Antalkidas, 
mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta to her various 
subject allies, and subsequently revoked ; which he would never have 
omitted to tell us, had the fact been so, because it would have supplied a 

g kwsible apology for' the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, and would 
ave thus lent aid to the current of partiality which -manifests itself in his 
histo^. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8. robs AtuuStu/toylovs hmrKomutiTia 

robs {u/i/ufxsur, itrotoi rtsss tieatrroi tv rf scoK 4 iup hirots tyoytsipiro, Sc 6 , 
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of equivocal fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineians. They 
were accused of having been slack in performance of their 
military obligations, sometimes even to the length of withhold- 
ing their contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of 
religious truce j of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile 
Argeiansj and of plainly manifesting their disaffected feeling 
towards Sparta — chagrin at every success which she obtained — 
satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse.^ The 
Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the 
walls of the city should be demolished, as the only security for 
future penitence and amendment As compliance was refused, 
they despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents 
generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They 
entrusted the command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Man- 
tineians had rendered material service to his father Archidamus 
in the dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during 
the early part of his reign.® 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of 
blockade by digging a ditch round the town; half of his 
soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest worked with the 
spade. The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect a wall 
of circumvallation. But being apprised that the preceding 
harvest had been so good, as to leave a large stock of provision 
in the town, and to render the process of starving it out tedious 
both for Sparta and for her allies, — ^he tried a more rapid method 
of accomplishing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider- 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the middle 
of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower side j ® thus 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 2. He bed before stated, that the Mantineians had 
really shown themselves pleased, when the I.acedmtnonian Mora was 
destroyed near Corinth by Iphikratfis (iv. 5, 18). 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. 

* In 1627, during the Thirty Years’ War, the German town of Wolfen- 
bUttel was constraued to surrender in the same manner, by damming up 
the river Ocker which flowed through it : a contrivance of General Count 
Fappenheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s 
■Lite of Wallenstein, p. loy. 

The description given by Xenophon of Mantineia as it stood in 383 B.C., 
with. the river Opl&, a considerable stream, passing through lire middle of 
.it,' is perfectly clear. When the city, after having been now broken up, 
was rebuilt in 370 B.C., the site was so far changed that the river no longer 
ran through' it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by 
excellent modem topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is 
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causing it to inundate the interior of the city and threaten the 
stability of the walls j which seem to have been of no great 
height and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed in their 
application to Athens for aid,* and unable to provide extraneous 
support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians were com- 
pelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now refused to 
grant the request, except on condition that not only the fortifi- 
cations of their city, but the city itself, should be in great part 
demolished ■, and that the inlrabitants should be redistributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs 
of the Mantineian democratical government, yet these latter, 
conscious that they were detested both by their own oligarchical 
opposition and by the Lacedssmonians, accounted themselves 
certain of being put to death. And such would assuredly have 
been their fate, had not Pausanias (the late King of Sparta, 
now in exile at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis hkd much diffi- 
culty in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedee- 
monian soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate 
by which the obnoxious men went out ; and Xenophon notices 
it as a signal mark of Lacedssmonian discipline, that they could 
keep their spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus 
within their reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians 

at a very considerable distance from the Mantineia rebuilt in 370 n.c. ; the 
situation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re- 
mains distinctly marked. Toe Mantineia of 370 n.c., therefore, as com- 
pared with the Mantinria in 385 b.c., must have been removed to a con- 
siderable distance — or else the river Ophis must have altered its course. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the Ophis bad been artificially diverted from 
its course, in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantineia $ 
a supposition, which he founds on the words of Xenophon — ao^ripaf 
•ytpo/ttyav rair^ ys rdv livOptivay, rh fti; Sti retxSy voroftiy roictirScu (Hellen. 
V. 2,. 7). But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed to the Feloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice 
and Tegeatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and 
Mantineia ; nor do the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply any 
artificial diversion of the river. It a^ears easier to believe that the river 
has chan^d its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 
71 ; and Feloponnesiaca, p. 380 ; and Ernst Curtins, Peloponnesos, p. 239 
— who still however leaves the point obscure. 

* Diodor. XV. S. 
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manifested Ihe most murderous propensities, and were exceed- 
ingly difiicult to control.^ As at Peirreus before, so here at 
Mantineia again — the liberal, but unfortunate. King Pausanias 
is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften the 
ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabit- 
ants were distributed again into the live constituent villages. 
Out of fom'-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his 
house in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his 
property lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Man- 
tineia as a village. Each vill^e was placed under oligarchical 
government and left unfortified. Though at first (says Xeno- 
phon) the change proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, 
when men found themselves resident upon their landed pro- 
perties — and still more, when they felt themselves delivered 
from the vexatious demagogues — the new situation became 
more popular than the old The Lacedsemonians were still 
better satisfied. Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct 
Arcadian villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xenflgus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and the 
military service of all was henceforward performed with the 
utmost regularity.® 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia ; one of the most odious acts of high-lianded 
Spartan despotism. Its true character is veiled by the parti- 
ality of the historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, 

^ Xea. Hellen. v. 2, 6. Oiojacvui' iiroSai'eTirSat t&v ipyoKiCimwy, koI 
rSy ToS Hjftav wpoffTaruv, Surpdfaro i imriip (see before, v. 2, 3 ) irapi rov 
’Avjjo'wiiAiSoi, iur(l>dXtiav airotr &re<r8ai, ivaWarrouiyois te rfl* iri\tvs, 
t^iicoma cdiri, Kal ipuparipaStif pHy rris iSoS, &p(d/ifyai ivh t&v TtvK&v, 
(xorrts ri Sipara ol AaiteSai/ulyipi ^crTT/trav, Seti/ievti roit ifidyrat' Kal 
liHfp&VTPS abrobs i/iois irtlxovTO abr&y p&ov, fl oI fi(\rttrr 0 i 
rSv tS.avTtv4ay‘ /tol rovro juli' elp4iirSa p4yn reK/Jipiny irfiSapxias. 

I have remarked more than once, and the tender will here observe a new 
ezample, how completely the word ^sArierroi— which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in other 
languages, by writers who sympathise with them — is divested of oil genuine 
ethical import as to character. 

® Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of the dty of Mantineia, biipKier0ri 4) Mavrlytia 
ravpaxVi KoBdirep rh &pxa‘yv ^Kouy. Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed. Didot) 
States that it was disiribuied into tlie Jive original viil.-tges ) and Strabo 
affirms that there were five original constitnent villages (viii. p. 337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantineia the city was still Iclt, after this dioliairis, to 
subsist as one of the live unfortified villages ; so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to aiwee, in substance. 
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that after the trouble of moving was over, the population felt 
themselves decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited, on the ground that, being captives under 
the Grecian laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape 
the more terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the 
price of forfeiting their civic community. That their feelings 
towards the change were those of genuine aversion, is shown 
by their subsequent conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As 
soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they flocked together 
with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and refortify their 
dismantled city.^ It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community was 
the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. The citizen 
of a town was averse — often most unhappily averse — to com- 
promise the separate and autonomous working of his com- 
munity by joining in any larger political combination, however 
equitably framed, and however it might promise on the whole 
an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehemently did 
he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into separate 
villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for that of a 
villager, which was nothing less than great social degradation, 
in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted.* 

* This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hcllen. vi. S, 3). The Lace- 
daemonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time too much 
humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it The reason why they did not 
interfere by force (according' to Xenophon) was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteSng autonomy to every distinct town, so that the 
Mantineians under this peace had a right to do what they did — arpareitiy 
•ye /livTot iir' atrahs oi Svrarhy iS^xet elyai, /er' airom/tlf tQi 
yeyeniiUvTlt (vi. 5, j). Of this second peace, Athens was the originator 
and the voucher ; but the autonomy which it guaranteed was only the same 
as had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, of which 
Sparta hod been the voucher. 

General autonomy^ as interpreted Igr Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when inteqireted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they had in their own hands both the power of uiterpretation and the 
power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so completely as 
Co lay si^e to Mantlneia and break np tlie city by force ; while, when in- 
terpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recognised 
tliat the treaty precluded them front a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughiy partial and philo-Laconian is the 
account given by Xenophon of the SialKiais of Mantiiicia j how completely 
he keeps out of -vdew the odious side of that proceeding. 

“ See the remarkable sentence of tlie Sparlans, in which they i^ect the 
claim of the Pisaians to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were apd 

not fit for the task (Xen. Hcllen. ill 2, 31): compare x<»|>‘'riMfl>r; (Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. <(, i?4). 
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In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of privation, one of 
the severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the 
distinctive glory and superiority of Hellenism — ^all the intellec- 
tual and artistic manifestations — all that there was of literature 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality — depended 
upon the city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, 
during the period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous 
and retrograde, as tending not only to decompose the federations 
such as Bceotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose sus- 
pected towns such as Mantineia into villages j all for the pur- 
pose of rendering each of them exclusively dependent upon 
herself. Athens during her period of empire had exercised no 
such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, whom we shall 
hereafter find coming forward actively to found the new and 
great cities of Megalopolis and Mess^nA The imperial ten- 
dencies of Sparta arc worse than those of either Athens or 
Thebes ; including less of improving or Pan-Hellenic sympathies, 
and leaning the most systematically upon subservient factions 
in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia 
just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to ^rasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government prob- 
ably was more assured in the five villages than it would have 
been in the entire tmvn. In the second, nothing prevented 
them from succeeding except the accidental intervention of the 
exile Pausanias ; an accident, which alone rescued the Spartan 
name from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over 
and above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself — ^by 
breaking up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no 
act of overt enmity, and which was so moderate in its demo- 
cratical manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally,^ Thirty 
years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain neigh- 
bouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war with 
Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing 
more than the reduction of tire city to its original district ; * 
now, they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of 
the dty into unfortified villages, though there had been no 
actual war preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well 
as Spartan despotic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

' Aristot, Polit. y 1. 2, 2. ** Thucycl. v. 81 , 
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The general language of Isokratfis, Xenophon, and Diodo- 
rus^ indicates that this severity towards IMantineia was only 
the most stringent among a series of severities, extended by 
the Lacedaemonians through tlteir whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave them ground 
for dissatisfaction or mistrust. During the ten years after the 
surrender of Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before possessed by 
any Grecian state j until the battle of Knidus, and the com- 
bination of Athens, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by 
Persia, had broken up their empire at sea, and much en- 
dangered it on land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, 
enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile com- 
bination against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than a 
separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes,® and of Corinth 
from Argos — being noway intended to apply to the relation 
between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands free, 
the Lacedtemonians applied themselves to raise their ascend- 
ency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle 
of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that 
of the Lysandrian Harmosts and Dekarchies, and to re- 
constitute a local oligarchy of tlieir most devoted partisans, 
in each of those cities where the government had been 
somewJiat liberalised during tho recent period of war — was 
their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the 
season convenient for soliciting Spartan intervention to 
procure their return. It was in this manner that a body 
of exiled political leaders from Phlius — ^whose great ment 
it was that the city when under their governinent had been 
zealous in service to Sparta, but had now become luke- 
warm or even disaffected in the hands of their opponents 
—obtained from the Ephors a message, polite in^ form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, re- 
quiring that the exiles should be restored, as friends of 
Sparta banished without just cause.® 

* Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 133, X34, 146, ao6 j Or, viii. (DePace) 
8. 123 ; Xen. Hellen. v. a, ; Diodor, xv, 5, 9-19. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, i, 35- 

* Xen, Hellen. V. , a, 8-10. 
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While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending move- 
ment on land, efforts were also made to re-establish it at 
sea. Several of the Cycladfis and other smaller islands were 
again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere however 
Athens became her competitor. Since the peace, and the 
restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with 
the refortified Pciraeus and its Long VValls — Athenian com- 
merce and naval power had been reviving, though by slow 
and humble steps. Like the naval force of England com- 
pared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at all in Ijaconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ; ^ while the commerce of Peirjeus 
both required and maintained a numerous population of this 
character. The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well stocked with artisans — while 
Laconia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 
harbours.® Accordingly in this maritime competition, Athens, 
though but the shadow of her former self, started at an advan- 
tage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of the superiority 
of the latter on land, was enabled to compete with her in 
acquiring tributary dependencies among the smaller islands 
of the Mgeaa. To these latter, who had no marine of their 
own, and who (like Athens herself) required habitual supplies 
of imported com, it was important to obtain both access to 
Peirmus and protection from the Athenian triremes against tliat 
swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the peace of 
Antalkidas when there was no predominant maritime state: 
besides which, the market of Peirseus was often supplied with 
foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo.® A moderate tribute 
paid to Atlrens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta — ^with at least equal protec- 
tion. Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders 
was further aided by the fact, that she administered the fes- 
tivals, and lent out the fund^ of the holy temple at Delos. 
We know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were 
borrowed at interest from the temple treasure, not merely by 

The consequences of this forced return are not difficult to foresee; they 
will appear in a subsequent page. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. l, 3-12. * Xen. Hcllen, iv. 8, 7. 

* IsolcratSs, Orat. xvii. (Ttapezil.) s. 71. 
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individual islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively 
— ^Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos, The Amphi- 
ktyonic council who dispensed these loans (or at least the pre- 
siding members) were Athenians, named annually at Athens.^ 
Moreover these islanders rendered religious homage and at- 
tendance at the Delian festivals, and were thus brought within 
the range of a central Athenian influence, capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered 
even politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a 
second maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to 
be of considerable moment, though never approaching the 
grandeur of her former empire : so that in the year 380 b.c., 
when IsokratSs published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven 
years after the peace of Antalkidas), though her general power 
was still slender compared with the overruling might of Sparta,® 
yet her navy had already made such progress, that he claims 
for her the right of taldng the command by sea, in that crusade 
which he strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in 
harmonious unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic 
barbarians.® 

® See the valuable inscription called the Marmor Sandvicense, which 
contains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphiktyons at Delos, from 
377-373 D-C- 

Boeddi, Staatshaoshallung der AUicner, vol. ii. p. 214, ed. I ; vol. 11. 
p, yS «y., ed. 2. 

The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple 
is given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid 
by them, or remaining in arrear. 

® This is the description which Isokratfis himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat. ) s. 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published 
his Panegyrical Discourse — AaxaSai/ulvioi /thv rSv 

Si Tcartivas iirpirrofto', &C. 

" The Panegyrical Discourse of IsolcrotSs, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for enabling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the peace of Antalkmos. 

tie particuiarly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in the .^gean 
(s. 133). Tit ykp kv roiairtis KaTOffrdirewi it § KarmrovrufTal 

ptiv tV Od\a<r<rav KUT^xovori, ireXTSirrai 5e Tcti ird^eis KaraMpfidtavin, &C. 

.... Kalrot xpfl fohs ipiffet koI pit St& rixtiv plya ^pevoSuras •moirtts 
tpyoa hrixtiptlvi troXi pSXXov % Toiir vptrt&Tat SavpoXoytJi/, afr* 
aii 6 t> iffrty iXetiv, ipavras roirovs piv Siit irmiytS^ra rtft yns lipil ytapyiiv 
iirvfKaCppdoous, rails S' ^ireipdras !*’ iip 9 ai>tm' r^s vifi pis rXilmis 
ttirils k/yyis tetoiopSvras. SciB. (s. 151). 

.... ''Ov ^ptTs (Athenians ana Spartans) oiSeplas wmakptBa irpisotas, 
iWk sripi pis r&s KuicXdSais s^prpis kp^urBrjroipis, rtisairas ' 
Si ri wXriBos Mat niMieairas rb piytSos Susdptts oSras sixp v# fiap^py 
smpaStSiimpas. 
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It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia j and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian 
expedition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from 
some disaffected subjects of ArlaxerxSs.' Upon some such 
project, currently discussed though never realised, isokrates 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in a lofty 
strain of patriotic eloquence (380 B.c.), to stimulate both 
Sparta and Athens in the cause, and calling on both, as joint 
chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great 
Pan-Hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may have 
entertained, their attention was taken off, about 382 b.c., by 
movements in a more remote region of the Grecian world, 
which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 ii.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the penin- 
sula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, 
Athens still retained a portion of her maritime empire in those 
regions. The Plataeans were still in possession of Ski6n6 (on 
the isthmus of Pall6n6) which she had assigned to them ; while 
the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thra- 
cians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook a 
fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.® But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — perhaps earlier; though we do 
not know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly in- 
creased in power ; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless 
condition of Athens — but still more from the abilities and 
energy of Arcbelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes 
seems not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
took place at the death of several of them. Moreover there 
were distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nommally, of the dominion of the Temenid princes, 
nevertheless were immediately subject to separate but subor- 
dinate princes of their own. The reign of Perdikkas had been 

Compnie Xenopb. Hellen. vi. r, 12 — tU ini<riSpta i,itii 0 \iirovTas, 

&C. ^ 

* Biodor. xv. 9, rp, * Thuoyd. vii, 9. 
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much troubled in this manner. In the first instance, he had 
stripped his own brother Alketas of the crown, ^ who appears 
(so far as we can make out) to have had the better right to it j 
next he had also expelled his younger brother Philippus from 
his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkfes, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with Athens, 
during the second year of the Peloponnesian war.* On the 
death of Perdikkas (about 413 b.c.), his eldest or only legiti- 
mate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural son ® 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne : Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by sufibcating him in a well ; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however 
was so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of 
military power such as none of his predecessors had ever 
possessed. His troops, military equipments, and fortified 
places, were much increased in numbers ■, while he also cut 
straight roads of communication between the various portions 
of his territory — a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.* 
Besides such improved organisation (which unfortunately we 

1 This is altested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 2O, p. 471 B. 

.... "Oi 7« (Archelaus son of Perdikkas) vfurov jtkv roHrov airhy riy 
Se<nriSTijy ml Setav (Alketas) /uraire/it^dftfyos, &s diroSdo'wy t^iv ipxho 
t/v nepSlKKtfs ahrby A^etKero, &c. 

This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Allretas 
from the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. 
Perhaps It may help to explain the chronological embarrassments connected 
with the reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different 
authors, as 23, 28, 35, 40, at. See Mr. Clinton, Posti Helleh. ch. iv, 
p. 232 — where he discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings ; also 
ICrelis, I.ection. Diodorem, p. 159. 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began 
— nor exactly, when it ended. We know from Thucydides that he was 
king in 432, and in 414 B.c. But the fact of his acquirins the crown by 
the expulsion of on elder brother, renders it less wonderful that the 
beginning of his reign shonld be differently stated by different authors ; 
though these authors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate 
successor of Alexander, without any notice of Ailcetns. 

® Thucyd. i. 57 ; ii. 97-100. 

* The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas ; it 
is for this reason that Plato calls Alketas S sinr^TB v km Btlm of Archelaus 
(Plato, Gmgias, c. 26, p. 471 A). 

* Thucyd. ii. 100. iSabs Untit, &b. 

c « 
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are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded a 
splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the Muses, ^ and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed 
upon the tragic poets Euripides and Agathoii, as well as the 
epic poet Chosrilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides 
especially was treated with distinguished favour and muni- 
ficence,® remaining there until his death in 406 or 405 5 J.c. 
Archelaus also invited SokratSs, who declined the invitation 
— and appears to have shown some favour to Plato.® He 
perished in the same 5'car as Sokrates (399 b.c.), by a violent 
death j two Thessalian youths, Krateuas and Hellanolcratfis, 
together with a Macedonian named Dckamnichus, being his 
assassins during a hunting party. The first two were youths to 
■whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises : the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an oflensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in 
order that he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Deltamnichus, who had neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity of taking 
revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins of Archelaus.^ 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the political 
contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The government 
of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. The 

* Anian, 1 . il j Diodor. xvii. 16. 

. “ Plutarch, De VitioSo Pudore, a 7, p. 531 E. 

® Aiislotel. Rhetoric, il. 24 ; Seneca, de Beneficiia, v. 6 ; ALlian, V. I-I. 
xiv. 17. 

* See the statement-s, unfortunately veiy brief, of Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 
to-13). l^lato (Alkibiad. ii. c. 5, p. 141 £>), while mentioning the 
assassination of Archelaus by his va^md, represents the motive of the 
latter differently from Aristotle, ns having been an ambitions desire to 
possess himself of the throne. Diodorus (iiv. 37) represents Krateuas as 
having killed Archelaus unintentionnlly in a hunting party, 

K«l <r^» ‘Apxi^dov !’ ^iriSfo'etus' Aeni/ivixos tyivvra, wapo^iyav 

Toil imiep 4 vov! npatras' atriar Si rijs ipyfir, Sri aMy ifiSyiKS paanyutrai 
ZSpartSp iroijjTy • i Si EipmtStis 4 x<fS. 4 iraiyty eltrdyras ri atrou tla SviraSiay 
ToS irropmos (Arist. Pol. /, e.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged j which proves that EuiipidSs availed himself of the 
privilege accorded by Archelaus. 
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ambition of ^rchelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring 
the throne, and to his improved organisation of the military 
force of the state afterwards ; his admiration for the poets and 
philosophers of Athens makes him sympathise warmly with 
Euripides, and ensure to the latter personal satisfaction for 
an offensive remark; his appetites, mingling licence with 
insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable cliaracter. IJAiat, t?est moi — stands marked in the 
whole scries of proceedings ; the personality of the monarch is 
the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one hand, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the 
military organisation — as Athens found to her cost, when she 
was aftenvards assailed by Philip, the successor after some 
interval, and in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But 
on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the marA 
of public affairs, which is determined by the established law 
and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Euripidfis 
at Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the 
offender should be handed over to him to be flogged. They 
would have inflicted such measure of punishment as the nature 
of the wrong, and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to 
require. Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, 
might be well- or ill-judged ; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public 
conceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any man’s 
personality. To Euripidfis — ^who had throughout his whole 
life been the butt of ArislophanSs and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theahe, 
taunts for more galling than what is ascribed to Dekamnichus 
— tlie contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the 
offender made over to him, and the whip placed at his 
disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour, that he should have availed himself of the privilege, 
by causing the punishment to be really administered; — a 
punisluncnt which he could never have seen inflicte(^ during 
tlie fifty years of bis past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Ki-ateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four 
days, after which Orestes son of Archelaus, a child, was placed 
on the throne, under the guardianship of Aeropus.^ The latter 
however, after about four years, made, away with liis ward, and 
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reigned in his stead for two years. He then died of sickness, 
and was succeeded by his son Pausanias ; who, after a reign 
of only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by Ainyntas.^ 
This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and 
the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though akin to the 
royal family, had been nothing more than an attendant of 
Aeropus,® until he made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias.® He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty- 
four years (393-369 u.c.) ; years, for the most part, of trouble 
and humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for 
himself. The vigorous military organisation introduced by 
Archelaus appears to have declined; while the frequent de- 
thronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even with 
Perdikkas the father of Archelau.s, and contmued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the 
various portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally 
tended to separation, and could only be held tbgether by a 
firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the 
nortli, north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
Thracian and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent 
and often formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
position of the government, the Illyrians poured in upon 
Amyntas during the first year of his reign : perhaps they may 
have been invited by other princes of the interior,* and at all 
events their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas — having onlj^ acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predece.ssor, 
and having little hold on the people — was not only unable to 
repel them, but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and 
even to retire from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his 
position, he made over to the Olynthians a large portion .of the 
neighbouring territory — Lower Macedonia or the. coast and 
cities round the Thcrmaic Gulf.® As this cession is repre- 

® Diodor. xiv. 84-S9. 

* /Elian, V._ II. xii. 43 ; Dexippns ap. Syncell. p. 863 ; Justin, vii. 4. 

* Diodor. xiv. 89. ’ErcAed-njire Si ical nauirwiar 6 ray MeuefSovav /Sam* 

fLiis, ivatpeOels inh 'Aninrov SdAfi, inavriv' vip) Se 

KoriirXf’' ‘AfiivTas, &c. 

* See in Thncyd. iv. ria — the relations of Arrliibsnas, prince of the 
Macedonians caUed LynkestEe in the interior country, with the Illyrian 
invaders — ^ b.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 

? rmce of the interior named Arrhibscus— perhaps the same person (Aristot. 
'out. V. 8, ri), 

• Diodot. xiv. 9a j XV. 19. ’Airoyroiis riiv 'QKwSlois /tiv 
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sented to have been made at the moment of his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they 
gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. The con- 
federacy seems to have taken its start from this cession of 
Amyntas — or rather, to speak more properly, from his ab- 
dication; for the cession of what he could not keep was of 
comparatively little moment, and we shall see that he tried 
to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect of 
his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders from the 
interior. To these cities, the only chance of security, was to 
throw themselves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to 
organise in conjunction with the latter a confederacy for mutual 
support. Among all the Greeks on that coast, the most 
strenuous and persevering (so they had proved themselves in 
their former contentions against Athens when at the summit of 
her power) as well as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of 
Olynthus. These Olynthians now put themselves forward— 
took into their alliance and under their protection tlie smaller 
towns of maritime Macedonia immediately near them — and 
soon extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region — ^including even Pella, the most con- 
siderable city of the country.^ As they began this enterprise 

ffiviyyvt &c. T0 SfifUf ruv 'OKvvBlav Su/njiraft^pov 

TToW^v T?r iii6pmi rlji' i,v6yvaint> tv* iavrov SwaiTTela!, &c. 

The flight of Amyntas, after a year's reign, is confirmed by Bexippus 
ap. Syncdl. p. 263. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. V. 2, la—On /tht y\p rUv M fieylffrv irdXtr 

O\vy0os, irxiShp irAurti Mirraerdt, oSrot rSy ro\eii>i' vpomiydyoyTo 
Hffriv fis, lA' ^re rots airals vdftois teal avpsroKireieiy tfjreir* it 

mrI rav iui(6l>uv srpotrifM^iv ra>as. ’Ek St roirov iTrexsipnva)' sal rhs rijs 
MuKoSoylas stdxtts ihovOepotv hwh .‘ttptivTmt, roS PartKdus tSmeSdmy, 
'Errel Si tlaiiKOiiitay at iyylrara abray, rax® krI M rhs stiji^to ieal ptet^oos 
imptioyro' ica\ aiyrs\iwopfyiipats ixorror SWas re woWdsr, ml tlAXoi', 
ijrep /ityttrrti ray io SiakiSoylf v6\tuv, Kal 'Apiyrav St alirBayifipBa 
isroxapovyrd re S/c rSy rrdXeay, kal lliroy oiK iiaresrraicdra ifSt) ia srdims 
MoKeSovtas. 

We know ftom Diodorus that Amyntas fled the country in despEiir, and 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
Accordingly the struggle, between the latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his 

rlominiGr 
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at a lime when the Illyrians were masters of the country so 
as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be sure 
that it must have cost them serious efforts, not wthout great 
danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynlhians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less con- 
siderable Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and 
against the will of the inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what 
steps the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know. Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from 
the Akanthian envoy KleigenSs, speaking at Sparta about ten 
years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing in a few words the 
confederacy as it then stood. But there is one circumsstance 
which this witness — himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her — attests emphatically ; the equal, 
generous, and brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians 
framed their scheme from the beginning. They did not pre- 
sent themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body of 
dependent allies, but invited each separate city to adopt 
common laws and reciprocal citizenship with Ol^thus, with 
full liberty of intermarriage, commercial dealing, and landed 
proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities near the sea 
should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, coming from 
the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, cannot at all 
surprise us : especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects : ^ their cities had not 
(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls: the offer, now made to them by the 
Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedom'an kings, combined with a 
force adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other 
invaders, Perhaps also thrae various cities — Anthemus, 
Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Aldrus, Pydna, &c. — ^may have con- 
tained, among the indigenous population, a certain proportion 
of domiciliated Grecian inhamtants, to whom the proposition 
of the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was 
gladly welcomed by the Macedonian maritime dties. They 

^ Xen. HcUen. v. 3 , ist — rdr MaittSoytas vJxeis iKivitpavv iarh 

‘Ainiyrov, &c. : compare v. 2, 3S, 
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were the first who fraternised as voluntary partners in the 
confederacy; which the Olynthians, having established this 
basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by malcing the like liberal 
propositions to the Greek cities in their neighbourhood. 
Several of these latter joined voluntarily; others were afraid 
to refuse ; insomuch that the confederacy came to include a 
considerable number of Greeks — especially Potidsea, situated 
on the isthmus of Pallfing, and commanding the road of 
communication between the cities within Pallfinfi and the 
continent. The Olynthians carried out with scrupulous 
sincerity their professed principles of equal and intimate 
partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive pre- 
eminence in favour of their own city. But in spite of this 
liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbours 
obstructions which they had not experienced from tlie Mace- 
donian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed 
to its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its 
peculiar laws and customs. AU of them were attached to this 
kind of distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind : all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter the 
Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged 
security, and its manifest advantages; and there were even 
some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, refused 
to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, and there- 
fore the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
did not make application, until they had already attracted 
within their coirfederacy a considerable number of other 
Grecian as well as Macedonian cities. They then invited 
Akanthus and Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of 
equal union and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 
compulsory measures. So powerful already was the military 
force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and 
Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, d^patched 
envoys to Sparta to set forth the position of alFairs in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about B.c. 383, when the 
Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia into villages 
and coerced Phlius, were in the full swine; of power over 
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Peloponnesus — and when thej' had also dissolved the Boeotian 
federation, placing harmosts in Plataea and Theapite as checks 
upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigenfes, 
addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans and their allies, 
drew an alarming picture of the recent growth and prospective 
tendencies of Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta 
against that city. The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already 
comprised many cities, small and great, Greek as well as 
Macedonian — Amyntas having lost his kingdom. Its military 
power, even at present great, was growing every day.^ The 
territory, comprising a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could 
sustain a numerous population. Wood for ship-building ® was 
close at hand, while the numerous harbours of the confederate 
cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
customs-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would be 
easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus augment the 
military force of Olynthus ; even the gold mines of Mount 
Pangffius would speedily come within her assured reach. “All 
that I now tell you (such was the substance of his speech) is 
matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are 
full of hope and confidence. How can you Spartans, who are 
taking anxious pains to prevent the union of the Boeotian 
cities,® permit the aggregation of so much more formidable a 
power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? Envoys 
have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes — and 
the Olynthians have decreed to send an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities ; hence your enemies 

I Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as 800 lioplites — 
a. fax greater number of peltasts— and 1000 hoi'scmcn, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined the confederacy. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here stand, mu.<st 
be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr. Milford’s suggestion of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority, 

Demosthenes stales that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confedeTscy (oliTra Xa\ici8fwv mivToiv sis Iv 
ittaiipKuriiAvav — De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) possessed 400 horsemen, and 
a citizen population of 5000 ; no more than this (he says) at the time when 
the Laccdsemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the great 
orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are to he 
received with caution. 

• Compare Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p. S4, s. 100, Eng. Tr. 

• Xen. Hellen. v. 2 , l6, 'Ewo^o-OTe Si ml toSe, itSs elkils, 6/tSs t^s 
Boiiirias irtiuK'tiO^vtu, Sitces h^i kuS' tv sb), sroXit Si fKt^ovos &$poi(on4i>rjt 

tundfisas See. 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 
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will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves.^ 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them — as several other cities have already 
done, from not daring to refuse j cities, who would have sent 
envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. 
But if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the 
confederacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They 
will come to be knit together in attached unity, by the co- 
burgership, the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed 
possessions, which have already been enacted prospectively. 
All of them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the con- 
federacy — ^just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their own 
property, but also to plunder others. If, by your delay, the 
attractive tendencies of the confederacy should come into real 
operation, you will presently find it not so much within your 
power to dissolve.” ® 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit 
in which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused — not 
of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those 
around them — but literally, of organising a new partnership on 
principles too generous and too seductive; of gently super- 
seding, instead of violently breaking down, the barriers, between 
the various cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family 

^ Xen. Plellen. v. 2, t4. 'H/uU Si, S SySpn AtuceSctt/ufnoi, 0 ou\ifieSa 
fifhv Tois Torpiois vi/iois xpflo’Oai, leal atiremotii'reu elvai‘ el /tiyroi jSoq^iret 
Tis, iyiyicTi ical i/fuv pur' iKeivmt ylyifeirBai, 

^ Xen. Kellen. v. 2, 18. Ac? ye pliy ipSs /cal riSe elSiyat, &s, l/v 
elpitieapiey Siyetpuy neyiXifv oitrav, oBiro) SvirrdAaurris rh ierTtv at yip 
&Kav&at T&y vS\ea>y rvt wo\ire(ar leotyayoverai, aSrai, iyntSuiriv 
iyrtva^xiy, Tajcli &iro<rTii<ro)<Tof tl fi^KToi ervyuKeeeritierayrai rats 
re twiyaiilats /cal iyieriiereeri trap’ iaX^Aoiy, is i^ti^ietp-iyoi 
eleri — ^Kal yyAaoyrai, tri aeri r&y teparoiyrav SveerSai 
KepSaXiay tarty, SSinrep ’Ap/cctSes, Sray fees' i/iSiy tain, rd re air&y 
erdt^oven, ical ri iwdrpm ipirdfouiri/' — teras oiaiff S/iolas eS\vra 
Jf/rrac. 
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among the citizens of each ; of uniting them all into a new 
political aggregate, in which not only all would enjoy equal 
rights, but all without exception would be gainers. The advan- 
tage, both in security and in power, accruing prospectively to 
all, is not only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front 
of his argument. “ Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that the 
confederates may never taste it nor find out how good it isj 
for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego it." By 
implication, he also admits — and he says nothing tending even 
to raise a doubt — that the cities which he represents, Akanthus 
and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in this same 
benefit. But the Grecian politicai instinct was nevertheless 
predominant — “ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, and to 
be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection stated j 
when the question was, not whether Alcanthus should lose its 
freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens — 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could 
m^e union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to 
observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this repug- 
nance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance, 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or 
Pan-Hellenic objects, but in tlte interests of her own dominion, 
which required that the Grecian world should be as it Were, 
pulverised into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion — so 
that each city, or each village, while protected against sub- 
jection to any other, should further be prevented from equal 
political union or fiision with any other ; being thus more 
completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also 
from the dispossessed Macedonian Idng Aniyntas, that envoys 
reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that 
Amyntas, after having abandoned the kingdom and made his 
cession to the Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly 
and tried to reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had 
Bailed, being defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed wa find 
another person named Argasus, mentioned as competitor for 
the Macedonian sceptre, and possesang it for two years.^ 

^ Dtodor. xiv. 92 j xv. 19. 

DemosthenSs speaks of Amyntas as Iiavinp* been expelled lix>in his 
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After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedaemonians first 
declared their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus j next, they submitted the same point to the 
vote of the assembled allies.^ Among these latter, there was 
no genuine antipathy against tlie Olynthians, such as that 
which had prevailed against Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, in the synod then held at Sparta, But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had been 
then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, dependent 
upon her support for authority over their fellow-citizens ; more- 
over the recent events in Bceotia and at Mantineia had operated 
as a serious intimidation. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta 
was accordingly paramount, so diat most of the speakers, as 
well as most of the votes, declared for the war,® and a combined 
army of ten thousand men w'as voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was 
assessed upon each confederate j combined with the proviso, 
now added for the first time, that each might furnish money 
instead of men, at the rate of three yEginsean oboli (half an 
.dEginsean drachma) for each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to 
those cities which furnished such, was reckoned as equivalent 
to four hoplites ; a hoplite, as equivalent to two peltasts ; or 
pecuniary contribution on the same scale. All cities in de&ult 
were made liable to a forfeit of one stater (four draclimse) per 
day, for every soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by 
Sparta.® Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for 
personal service, is the same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy of 
Delos under the presidency of Athens.* It was a system not 
likely to be extensively acted upon among the Spartan allies, 
who were at once poorer and more warlike than those of 
Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the ambition 
of the leading slate ; and the tendency becomes here manifest, 

kingdom by the TheBsnlians (cont, Aristokmt. c. 29, p. 657). If this be 
bistoricftlly correct, it must be referred to some subsequent wax in which 
be was engaged with the Thessalians ; peib^ to the time wben Josqq of 
PhecsB acquired dominion over Macedonia (ICenoph. Hellen, vi. r, nk 

1 See vol. vL ch. xiviii. of this History. ■ 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 20. 'Ek to^tow fi 4 rrot, iraAAol per (uitrySpavoi' 

ffroairAv miaiv, ndKiffm Si ot AaietSatp.'Oviais TfapifeirSai, &0. 

' Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 2r, 22. 

Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the fact that an hoplite was. reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedtemonian muster roll of 
a few years afterwards ; but it must have been equally necessary to &c the 
proportion on the present occasion. 

* See vol. V. ch, xlv. of tills Histoiy. 
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to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedmmonian ascendency which had already grown 
up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their sali.sfaction 
with the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these 
numerous contingents would occupy some time, and again 
insisted on the necessity of instant intervention, even with a 
small force ; before the Olynthians could find time to get their 
plans actually in work or appreciated by the surrounding cities. 
A moderate Lacedaemonian force (they said), if despatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had refused to join 
Olynthus, steady to their refusal, but also induce others, who 
had joined reluctantly, to revolt Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 2000 hoplites 
— ^NeodamodSs (or enfranchised Helots), Periceki, and Skiritse 
or Arcadian borderers. Such was the anxiety of the Alcanthians 
for haste, that they would not let him delay even to get together 
the whole of this moderate force. He was put in march im- 
mediately, with such as were ready ; while his brotlier Phoebidas 
was left behind to collect the remainder and follow him. And 
it seems that the Akanthians judged correctly. For Euda- 
midas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, though he was 
unable to contend against the Olynthians in the field, yet 
induced Potidrea to revolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which 
resolutely stood aloof.^ Amyntas brought a force to co-operate 
with him. 

The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive of con- 
sequences no less momentous tlian unexpected. The direct 
line from Peloponnesus to Olyndius lay through tire Theban 
territory j a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though 
they had contracted an alliance with Olynthus,® and tliough 
proclamation was made that no Theban citizens should join 
the Lacedaemonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at a 
moment’s notice, passed through Bceotia without a halt in his 
way to Thrace. But it was known that his brother Phoebidas 
was presently to follow ; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian 
party in Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phoebidas, that he should 
co-operate with them in any party movement which they might 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. z, 24; Diodor. xv. 2t. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 27-34. 
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find opportunity of executing;^ and when he halted with his 
detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
Leontiad^s, Hypates, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party 
in Thebes favourable to Sparta ; a party decidedly in minority, 
yet still powerful, and at this moment so strengthened by the 
unbounded aseendeney of the Spartan name, that LeontiadSs 
himself was one of the polemarchs of the city. Of the anti- 
Spartan, or predominant sentiment in Thebes, — ^which included 
most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came suc- 
cessively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry ^ — 
the leaders were Ismeiiias and Androkleidfis. The former 
especially, the foremost as well a.s ablest conductor of the late 
war against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Lcontiade.s. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from 
Phoebidas, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained 
his confidence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,® a religious 

> This is the statement of Dtodoras (xv. 20), and sabstantially that of 
Flutarcb (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it was the geneml belief of the 
time. And it appears to me more probable than the representation of 
Xenophon — that the first idea arose when Phoebidas was under the walls of 
Thebes, and that the Spartan leader was petsixuded by Leontiades to act 
on his own responsibility. The behaviour of Agesilaus and of the Ephors 
after the fact, is like that of persons who had previously contemplated the 
possibility of it. But the original suggestion must have come from the 
Theban faction themselves. 

® Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 5, p. 578 B) state.s that most of these 
generals of cavalry (ray iiriropxJiKiiTav poninas) were afterwards in erile 
with Pelopldas at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalised oligarchy. There 
was a senate, and two Polemarchs (perhaps the Polemarchs may nave been 
more than two in all, though the words of Xeaophon rather lead ns to sup- 
pose two)— and there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, chosen 

by lot (iS KvifuiTTay and renewed annually, whose oi&e was marked 

by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state (rh itphy 
Sopu) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 31, p. 397 — B — C). 

At this moment, it must be recoilected, there were no such officers as 
Bccotai'chs ; since the Lacedaimonians, enforcing the peace of Antalludas, 
had put an end to the Boeotian federation. 

* The rhetor AristeidSs (Or. xix. Eteusln. p, 452 Cant, j p, 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festlvsd. This festival 
would take place, July or August 382 6.c.j near the b^inning of the third 
year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this Plistory, vol. vii. oh. liv. 
Respecting the year and month in which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of the third Ol3rmi)io year. And the date 
of the march of Phoebidas would perfectly liarmonise with this supposition. 
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festival celebrated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their 
exclusive use — Phcebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, 
put himself in march to proceed as if towards Thrace ; seem- 
ingly rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going into it The 
Senate was actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer’s noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiadfis, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtalce Phcebidas, caused him to 
face about, and conducted the Lacedtemonians straight up to 
the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, 
were opened to his order as Polemarch. There were not only 
no citizens in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia ; no 
male person being permitted to be present at the feminine 
Thesmophoria ; so that Phcebidas and his army became pos- 
sessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. At 
the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance — the persons of all the assembled 
Theban women; who served as hostages for the quiet sub- 
mission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. 
Leontiadfis handed to Phcebidas the key of the gates, and 
then descended into the town, giving orders that no man 
should go up without his order.^ 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupa- 
tion of the acropolis by Phcebidas. Before any deliberation 
could be taken among the senators, LeontiadSs came down to 
resume his seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, 
to whom he had previously given orders, stood close at hand 
“Senators (said he), be not intimidated by the news that the 
Spartans are in the Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court war 
against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empowered by law to 
seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminah Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come fonvard, captains and soldiers, lay 
hold of him, and carry him off where your orders direct." 
Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner 
to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck and ove^ 
awed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans 
of the arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral 

Xenophm mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Fbeebidos was encamped near Thebes ; for it had no 
particular reference to Thebes. 

^ Xen, Hellen. v. a, 28, 29. 
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members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape 
with their lives. Three hundred of them, including Andro- 
kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by volun- 
tary exile to Athens : after which the remainder of the Senate, 
now composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a 
new polemarch in his place.^ 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenfes by Kritias,® 
twenty-two years before, in tlie Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. 
The sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, 
plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of 
all conspirators — the presence of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, 
and of a compliant Senate in the town — the seizure or flight of 
Ismenias and all his leading partisans — ^were more than suffi- 
cient to crush all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens ; 
whose first anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and 
daughters from the custody of the Lacedaemonians in the 
Kadmeia. Having such a price to offer, Leontiadfis would 
extort submission the more easily, and would probably procure 
a vote of the people ratifying tiie new ri^vie, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the fimt settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the fact 
that "order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater 
sensation than any event smee the battle of jEgospotami. 
Tried by the recognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. 
It was even worse than the surprise of Plataja by the Thebans 
before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted of the partial 
excuse that war was at any rate impending j whereas in this case, 
the Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate 
the peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of ^ Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon® himself ; But it was at the same time an 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. a, 30, 31. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3 . See above in this History, vol. viii, ch. bcK 

* W#*11aTi'. Ve ts 
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immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phoebidas might well 
claim to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
^gospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies.^ 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Ephors 
and the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon 
him the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as 
having acted without orders. Even the Ephors, who had 
secredy authorised him beforehand to co-operate generally with 
the faction at Thebes, having doubdess never given any specific 
instruction.?, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceedings at Thebes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment ; if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impronlptw 
and without previous orda's. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself j 
and felt it still more, when Leontiadfis reached the city, humble 
in solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech 
addressed to the assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded 
them how hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under 
Ismenias and the party just put down — and how constantly 
they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute 
by force the Boeotian federation. “ Now (added he) your fears 
may be at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For the 
future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a short 
despatch, to get every service which you require.”® It was 

^ It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phoebidas us a man more warm- 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 28). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, alter tire defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta j which downfall was brought about 
by the re.action against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 
after the capture of the Kndmeia— or (in the pious creed of Xenophon) 
by the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her 
(v. 4, i). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phoebidas had not 
acted with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more barm than 
good ; a criticism which we may be sure that no man advanced, at the time 
of the capture itself, or during the three years after it. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. a, 34. 

Kal yt (says Leoniiad^s to the Lacedmmonian Ephors) rirt iiip &<) 
vpoffttxtr* tiy yovy, irdrs iKoriatirBt fiia^ofiiyovs abrniis riiy Boiayrlay iip’ 
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resolved by the Lacedsemonians, at the instance of Agesilaus, 
to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to uphold Leon- 
tiadfis with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, and to 
put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, as a 
sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote 
of censure on Phcebidas, dismissed him from his command, 
and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, however, most 
probably was never exacted ; for we shall see by the conduct 
of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against Phcebidas, 
if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time condemn 
Phcebidas and retain the Kadmeia — has been noted as a gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to forget, that had 
they evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiadfis at 
Thebes, which had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for 
its own aggrandisement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
The like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias ; whom they put upon his trial at 
Thebes, before a court consisting of three Lacedaemonian com- 
missioners, and one from each allied city. Pie was accused, 
probably by LeontiadSs and his other enemies, of having 
entered into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king 
to the detriment of Greece i — of having partaken in the Persian 
funds brought into Greece byTimokratfis the Rhodian — and of 
being the real author of that war wlrich had disturbed Greece 
from 39S B.c. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavail- 
ing defence, he was condemned and executed. Plad this doom 
been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a conse- 
quence of their intestine victory, it would have been too much 
in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special 
remark. But tliere is something peculiarly revolting in the 
prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan-Hellenic pretence, 
which the Lacedsemonians here committed. They could have 
no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at all j still less 
to try him as a criminal on the charge of confederacy with the 

airats ySp S', riiSs wiTpaifni, oiShy i/ias Si! @t) 0 aloui ifiefiturSeu' 
iW’ ipK^irei i/jiiy puicph iKtiOsy vAyra wpAfrrtcrBai, Sffm>ky 

SAvifBt—idy, Sffirtp ilfitU 6 /iOy, oSra leal i/ttis ilpay, tn/uKiiffBt, 

Xenophon mentions tlie tUsp/tastire of the Ephors and the Spartans 
generally againit Fhoebidas (xBXfiraii fxovras rf 9 ot$iS^, but not the line, 
which is certified by Diodorus (xv. ao), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and 
De Genio Socratis, p, 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. c. 1 ), 
r Xen. Hellen. v, a, 35 j Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p_. 576 A, Plutarch 
in another place (Felopid. c. 5) represents Ismenias as having been conveyed 
to Sparta and tried there. 
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Persian king — when they had themselves, only five years before, 
acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another — and for 
the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The real 
motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves 
upon this distinguished Theban for having raised against them 
the war which began in 395 nc. But the mockery of justice 
by which that revenge was masked, and the impudence of 
punishing in him as treason that same foreign alliance with 
which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, lends a 
deeper enormity to the whole proceeding. 

LeontiadSs and his partisans were thus established as rulei's 
in Thebes, with a Lacedmmonian garrison in the Kadmcia to 
sustain them and execute their orders. The once-haughty 
Thebes was enrolled as a member of the Lacedoemonian con- 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian 
expedition with redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, 
though they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, 
had not been strong enough to put it down ; so that a larger 
force was necessary, and the aggregate of ten thousand men, 
which had been previously decreed, was put into instant requisi- 
tion, to be commanded byTeleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The 
new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon on his 
march at the head of this large army, which comprised many 
Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished by the new 
rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. He sent forward 
envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging upon him the most 
strenuous efforts for the purpose of recovering the Macedonian 
cities which had joined the Olynthians — and also to Derdas, 
prince of the district of Upper Macedonia, called Elimela, 
inviting his co-operation against that insolent city, which would 
speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from the maritime 
region to the interior, unless she were put down.t 

Though the Lacedaemonians were masters everywhere and 
had their hands free — though Teleutias was a competent officer 
with powerful forces — and though Derdas joined with 400 
excellent Macedonian horse — yet the conquest of Olynthus 
was found no easy enterprise.^ The Olynthian cavalry, in 

^ Xen. Hcllcn, v. 2, 38. 

* BemosthenSs (De Fals. Leg. & Jg, p. 423) speaks with proper com- 
mendation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the 
great force of Sparta. Bnt his expressions are altogether nusleaditvr as to 
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particular, waa numerous and efficient. Unable as they were 
to make head against Tcleutias in the field or repress his 
advance, nevertheless, in a desultory engagement which took 
place near the city gates they defeated the Lacedsemonian and 
Theban cavalry, threw even the infantry into confusion, and 
were on the point of gaining a complete victory, had not 
Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion 
which forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to ravage 
the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which however 
the Olynthians retaliated by firequent marauding expeditions 
against the cities in alliance witli him.^ 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained -various 
partial defeats, especially one near Apollonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls ; insomuch 
that Teleutias became confident and began to despise them. 
Under these dispositions on his part, a body of Olynthian 
cavalry showed themselves one morning, passed the river near 
their city, and advanced in calm array towards the Laced®- 
monian camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tleraonidas with the peltasts to disperse 
them j upon which the Olynthians slowly retreated, while the 
peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed tlie river. No sooner did the Olynthians see that 
half the peltasts had crossed it than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss 
of their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All 
this passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover the fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all bis troops, 
hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But the 
Olynthians, again retreating, drew him on towards the city, 
with such inconsiderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers 
ascending the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed 
close up to the walls.* Here however they were, received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably from 
more than one gate at once, and charged them first with 
cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lacedaemonians 

the tenor and result of the war. If w? bad no other infonnation Jhan his, 
we should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victoiions, and 
the LacedeemonlanS' baffled. 

^ Xenoph, Hellen. v. a, 40-43. 

® Thucyd. i. 63 — ^with the Scholiast. 
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and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the first, were 
unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slain, 
and his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The 
whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different directions 
■ — to Akanthus, to Sparlfilus, to Potidasa, to Apollonia. So 
vigorous and effective was tlie pursuit by the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives w'as immense. The whole army was 
in fact ruined ; ^ for probably many of the allies who escaped 
became discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might have 
deterred the Lacedfemonians from further jjroceedings, and 
saved Olynthus. But now, they were so completely masters 
everywhere else, that they thought only of repairing the 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstration. Their 
king Agesipolis was placed at the head of an expedition on the 
largest scale j and his name called forth eager co-operation, 
both in men and money, from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; 
besides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Perioeld, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from 
strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise through 
poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens to 
go through the arduous Lykurgean training.® Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions tlian before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before 
Olynthus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the 
citizens within their walls. He then completed the ravage 

* Xen. licllen. v, 3, 4-6. vafurKtiOeTs ivimtivay Mpiivovs /cal Sri wep 
(ipfhos iji' Toirou roO a’Tparfi/iarof, 

Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss at 1200 men. 

* Xen, Heilen. v. 3, 9. noWel 51 airip /col rSv rrtptaUuv iOe\opra\ 
KoXol K&vaSol ijKaXodeovv, Kol {li'oi T&r rpa(f>(fiuv KaXou;u^i'ei»<, xal ixiOoi T&v 
SvapruirSir, ni\a eitiStU rs /col ru/' iy rji irdKet leaKuy oiic &vetpoi. 

The phrase — ^iyot rSy rpoiptpuv — ^is illustrated by a passage from Phylat« 
cbns in Athenceus, vi. p. 271 (referred to by .Schneider in Ids note here), 

I have already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his being able to wmish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training ; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by snch aid to continue their ' 
training as iiyrpo^oi, rpiipt/ioi, pdeoKes, See., a.s companions of their own 
sons. The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta (Diog, tialirt. 
li. 54}, and would thus be ^4vai ray rpoipifuyy KCtKov/i^yav, If either of them 
was now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Agesipolis. 
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of their territory, which had been begun by Teleutias ; and 
even took Tor6n6 by storm. But the extreme heat of the 
summer weather presently brought upon him a fever, which 
proved fatal in a week’s time ; although he had caused himself 
to be carried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, 
near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities.'*' 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, 
prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour ; and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well as 
from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits as to 
be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged to break up 
their own federation, and to enroll themselves as sworn mem- 
bers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, with its obligations of 
service to Sparta.® The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies of 
Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were deprived 
of their neighbouring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes 
to the Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. That a 
powerful Grecian confederacy should be formed in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, in the border region where HcUas joined 
the non-Hellenic tribes — was an incident of signal benefit to 
the Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a 
bulwark to Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and 
Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made any, 
would have been achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours — that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character — that 
she employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to sur- 
mount an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy — and that the 
very towns who obeyed tliis instinct would have become 
sensible themselves, in a very short time, of the benefits con- 
ferred by the confederacy on each and every one-^these are 
fects certified by the urgency of the reluctant Akanthians, when 
they entreat Sparta to leave no intorval for the confederacy to 
make its working felt. Nothing but the intervention of Sparta 
could have crushed this liberal and beneficent promise J nothing 

■ **,Xen, Ilellen.v, 3, 'i8j Fausati. lit. s, 9, 

* Xeli. Hallen. v. 7 26,; Diodbr. xv. 22, 23.' 
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but the accident, that during the three years from 38a to 379 
B.C., she was at the maximum of her power and had her hands 
quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmcia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a few 
months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia was 
retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from 
meddling with Olynthus — as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherje, 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural working, 
it might well have united all the Hellenic cities around it 
in harmonious action, so as to keep the sca-coast in possession 
of a confederacy of free and self-determining communities, 
confining the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta 
threw in her extraneous force, ahke irresistible and inauspicious, 
to defeat these tendencies ; and to frustrate that salutary change 
— from fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral 
and equal autonomy with collective action — which Olyn- 
thus was labouring to bring about. She gave the victory to 
Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upon which his 
son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, but 
Akantbus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian world, 
to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akanthians, 
who spurned the boon of equal partnership and free com- 
munion with Greeks and neighbours, lived to discover how 
impotent were their own separate walls as a bulwark against 
Macedonian neighbours j and to see themselves confounded in 
that common servitude which the imprudence of their fathers 
had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta 
had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia j by crushing the 
Olynthian confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the 
opportunity occur of placing Hellenism on a fxrm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lucedse- 
mqnians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another intervention 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently 
been recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling 
party in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
the confiscated property of these exiles ; reimbursing out of the 
public treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which 
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tiiey had paid— and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
decision.^ The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to 
prefer complaint that they could obtain no just restitution 
of their pro^jerty j that the tribunals of the city were in the 
hands of their opponents, many of them directly interested as 
purchasers, who refused them tlie right of appealing to any 
extraneous and impartial authority ; and that there were even 
in the city itself many who thought them wronged. Such 
allegations were probably more or less founded in truth. At 
the same time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independ- 
ence of Phlius, so incensed &e ruling Phliasians that they 
passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The latter 
insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta ; and as a further proof of anti- 
Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the 
Phliasian rulers.® Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some 
of the exiles ; while it appears that his colleague King Agesi- 
polis was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius — ^had 
received from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for 
his Olynthian expedition — and had publicly thanked them for 
their devotion to Sparta.® The Phliasian government, em- 
boldraied by the proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying 
their fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, 
and that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus ; pursuant to 
that jealousy wliich usually prevailed between the two Spartan 
kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, from many 
who deprecated hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for 
the profit of a handful of exiles — ^he not only seconded the 
proclamation of war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also 
took the command of the army.* 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favooiv 
able, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius j 
dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road 
and bribed or entreated him to desist, with the harsh' reply 
that the government had already deceived Sparta once, and 
that he would be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 

* Xen. Hellen. v. a, 10. * Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 10, ii. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 10. ^ iKuttrlmy iriKis iTntmBttira iiiy Mi rov 

‘A.yii<nv 6 KiSos, Bn iroXXA k«1 raxM air# pcp^ijutra is •Hp' irr/mrUiy 
IBoo-ay, &c, 

* Xen. Hellen. v. a, la, 13 5 Plutaidi, Apesil. 0. 24 5 Diodot. xv, ao. 
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of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the cit7, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The besieged 
defended themselves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphionj who, with a select troop 
of 300, maintained constant guard at every point, and even 
annoyed the besiegers by frequent sallies. By public decree, 
every citizen was put upon half-allowance of bread, so that the 
siege was prolonged to double the time which Agesilaus, from 
the information of the exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, _ however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse^ to 
the exiles ; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to encourage 
by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phliasian 
emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade,^ the provisions within were exhausted, so that 
the besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus 
to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus 
granted their request. But being at the same time indignant 
that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask 
the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his dictation. 
Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city 5 in spite of 
which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour, Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council 
of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within 
the city) vested with absolute powers of life and death over all 
the citizens, and authorised to frame a constitution for the 
future government of the city. Until this should be done, he 
left a garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six 
months.* 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might 
have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatont- 
archy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,® conducted 
themselves, we do not know. But the presumptions are all 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 3, as> 

Kal T<k nip jTSpl tKtovvra oSrm oS ftreTeT^XeoTO iv iwii /iijirl Itol tpiavr^. 

This general expression “ the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises not 
meie^ Uie blockaae, but the prelinunary treatment and complaints of the 
Phliasian exiles. One year therefore will be as much os we can allow for 
the blockade — ^perhaps more than we ongltl to allow. 

* Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 17-26, 

* The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the ^lAerai/ifa or partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xeneph, Avesil. ii. 21J. 
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unfavourable, seeing that their situation as well as their 
power was analogous to that of the Thirty at Athens and tlie 
Lysandrian Delcarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius 
to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same 
time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACEDAEMONIANS 
DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, 
IN 371 B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 B.C. the empire of the Lacedae- 
monians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. 
On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they 
seem to have held divided empire with Athens over the 
smaller islands] while the lamer islands (so far as we can 
make out) were independent of both. But the whole of inland 
Greece both within and without Peloponnesus — except Argos, 
Attica, and perhaps the more powerful Thessalian cities — was 
now enrolled in the confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her 
occupation of Thebes, by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy 
of local partisans, appeared to place her empire beyond all 
chance of successful attack; while the victorious close of 
the war against Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating 
sense of her far-reaching power. Her allies too — governed as 
they were in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta — ^were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the 
same mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as bad 
been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she 
was designated as the “despot city.”^ And this sentiment 
was further aggravated by the recent peace of Antalkidas, m 
every sense the work of Sparta ; which she had first procured, 
and afterwards carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
graceful enough as being dictated by the Idng of Persia, enforced 
m bis name, and surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks. 
But it became yet more disgraceful when the universal autonomy 
which it promised was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing 
^ Thucyd. i. 124. Waw rifmmoy, 
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better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of tlie autonomy promised to 
every city, but in violation of all the adcnowledged canons of 
right dealing between city and city — the most flagrant was, her 
recent seizure and occupation of the ICadmeia at Thebes. Her 
subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian 
king on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of 
the Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third — as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put 
down everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontest- 
ably as the head of Greece. No man dared to call in question 
her headship, or to provoke resistance against it. The tone of 
patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested 
in two eminent residents at Athens— Lysias and Isokrat6s. Of 
these two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the p9th 
Olympiad, b.c. 384, three years after the peace of Anlalkidas. 
In this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikamassus), Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse.^ He calls upon all Greeks 


* Lysias, Frog. Otat. xxxiil, (Olympic.) ed. Bckker ap. Dionys. Hnl. 
Judic. dc Lysift, p. 520-525, fleisk. 

...... *Of>»v DuTui aiirxpus 5u*Kti/iin)v r^v 'EWitSa, krI fiiv 

iiTa iirh rf Hi wiKeu ivh Tupinnav ivtunirms 

yvytnt/iivas. 

'OpSiitP ykp rolls KivSirovs krI /ioyiKous *hJ sropraxideu 

irepuffTriKirafi ‘‘EwiimurBe ti, in fi fi^ hpx^ rSy Kparoivrmv OaKiirtfTis, 
r&f 8 e xpij/tirwi' rafilas’ tr 8e ray 'EKK^vav v^fiara, vtiv 

Sasray&irBai Bvya/iiyoiy' vrSs 8 k mWks abris nkicnirat, sraP^kAs S' i 
rbpoyyos SixeX/af 

"aaro &(iay — roils irpoyiyous fUfuTffBm, d rots /ikv Pop0dpovs 

brohiirasi, rijs iXXorplas jiriSupoSvrou, r^s o^cr^pas aiTtov ^(mp^oBai’ roiis 
Sk rupdypovs i^oAiiravres, KOiviiy Awain r)iy iAouBeplay xarkffrriirav, @avpd((ii 
8k AmceSai/uivtous wdyray ftdAiara, rlyisrork yya/iip xpdpoyoi, Kaioitkypy 
ri/y 'EAXaSa irtptopaaty, ^yi)iiyss Sures rSy 'BAA'^yaiy, &c. 

.08 rotyvy 8 llrikiy xaiphs rov mpivros fioMiaiy' oh yhp AXXs- 

rpias Sot rhis rUv &iroXa)XfTa>i' mpipopks vopdioiv, oiKoias* 08S' ai'Ruotl'Rt, 
Hois ftx Sir’ atroiis pftSs al Svydfttts i/nporkpaiy (of Artaxerxes and 
Pionysius) (xBimriy, 4a\’ ias Sri SfeoTi, rfly roirwy Sfipiv HOiXvcrai, 

£l&orus appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted 
between the Persian king and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in conceit 
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to lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to 
unite in making head against these two really formidable 
enemies, as their ancestors had previously done, with equal 
zeal for putting down despots and for repelling the foreigner. 
He notes the number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the 
Persian king, whose great wealth would enable him to hire an 
indefinite nutpber of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force 
was superior to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while 
the strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedmmonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the lire to extend itself from one city to another, 
'rhey ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities which 
had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves ; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united tiieir forces to attack the cenhe 
of Greece, which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — ^Artaxerxfis and Dionysius — 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid Thefiry, or legation, to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name ; together with several chariots to contend 
in the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems 
composed by himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by 
Thearidfis, brother of Dionysius, were clothed w’ith rich vest- 
ments and lodged in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, 
decorated with gold and purple; such probably as had not 
been seen since the ostentatious display made by Alkibiadfis i 
in the ninetieth Olympiad (B.a 420). While instigating the 
spectators present to exert themselves as Greeks for the libera- 
tion of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias 
exhorted them to begin forthwitu their hostile demonstration 
against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 

and dividing it between diem (see E^ihori Fragm. 141, ed. Didot). The 
assertion is made by the rhetor AristeidSs, and the allusion to Epborus is 
here preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeides (who however is mistaken, 
in referring it to Dionysius the younger), Aristeidds ascribes the frustration 
of this attack to the valour of two Athenian generals, Ipbikmtds and 
Timothens ; the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the L^edmmonian fleet at Leulcas. But these events 
happened in 373-372 B.C., when the power of Dionysius was not so for- 
midable or ftggres^ve as it had been between 387-382 n.c, ; moreover the 
ships of, Dionysius taken by Iphikratls were only ten in number, a small 
squadron. Aj-isteidds ;mpears to me to have misconceived the date to 
which the assertion of Ephoms reolly referred. 

^ See Pseudo- Andokidds cont, Alltibiad, s. 30 ; and roL vii, ch. Iv. of this 
History, 
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which insulted the saa-ed plain of Olympia with the spectacle 
of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears that this 
exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon.’’ Some 
persons assailed the tents, but were probably restrained by the 
Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c. 384. "This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace of Antallcidas j a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought tliither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been 
prevented by the preceding war from coming either in B.c. 388 
or in B.c. 392 — but also as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries 
from the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been 
handed over by Sparta to the Persians — and the like also from 
those numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 

’ Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysid, p. 5^9 S Diodor. xiv. 109. &are riviis 
ToXju^irai Siapvd^eip rets 

Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias ; hut 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98 — B.c. 388 — the year before the peace 
of Antalkfdas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it 
to Olympiad 99, or 384 ]i.c., three years after the peace ; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv. 7 
with xiv, 109. 

1. The year 3S8 B.C. was a year of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side — and Thebes, Atliens, Corinth, and Argos, on the otlier — 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder the four 
last-mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the 
Olympic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone 
there at all ; but he certainly could not have gone there to make a public 
and bold oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered 

the cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia— ipffiv 1ro^^4 /tip air^s (‘EWdSos) 
Spra 6nh rf fiapPdpifi, &c. Tills is quite pertinent after the peace of 
Antallcidas ; hul not at all admissible before that peace. The same may be 
said about the phrase — ai ydp aWorplas Set rets rap iitoKahirap avp^ofAs 
popiCeiP, iW’ olxelas ; which must be referred to the recent subjection of 
the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 3S8 B.C. — when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 
of Greece were at war with Sparta and therefore contesting her headship— 
Lysias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans .as fiyepdpes r&p 
’EJtXifpap, oils (c^Ikbis, koI Sid riiP ^fufivroy aperiiP Kttl Std rijp vphs rhp 
sriKeiuip irrtarfiii'iip. This remark is made also by Sievers (Geschich. 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantinoia, p. 138). Nor woulcl he have 
declaimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a lime when Athens was 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on olhei-s. which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it appears to lue that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to b.c. ^88 — but perfectly suitable to 384 B.C. 
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had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hardships 
of their new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them ; 
complaints, which would call forth genuine sympathy in the 
Athenians, Thebans, and all others who had submitted 
reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large 
body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamations of 
Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 
a mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian 
world was on fire ^ at both sides j that Asiatics, Italians and 
Sicilians, had already passed into the hands of ArtaxerxSs and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in great 
danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, in that 
portion of his speech which we possess, disguises his censure 
against her under the forms of surprise. But Isokratfes, who 
composed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival of 
B.C 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security and freedom 
of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well as Grecian 
despots to aggrandise themselves at the cost of autonomous 
Grecian cities — all in the interest of their own selfish ambition. 
No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting Hellenic 
world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted ArtaxerxSs, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it — and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia.^ 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokratds, would 
be sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contem- 
poraries took, both of tlie state of Greece and of the conduct 
of Sparta, during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas (387-379 b,c.), But the philo-Laconian Xenophon 
is still more emphatic in his condemnation of Sparta, Having 
described her triumphant and seemingly imassailable position 

* Lysias, Orat. Olytnp, Frag, rf/y ‘E\JidSie vepiapSny, &e, 

^ IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) s. 145, 146: compare his Orat. viii. 
(De Pace) s. laa; and Diodor. xv. 23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had. sent twen^ triremes to join the Lacedemo- 
nians at the Hellespont,' a few months before the peace of Antalkidas 
(Xenophon, Hellen. v. I, 26). 
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after the subjugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to 
say 1 — “ I could produce numerous other incidents, both in and 
out of Greece, to prove that the gods take careful note of 
impious men and of evil-doers j but the events which I am 
now about to relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedfcmonians, 
who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged — though no one on 
emth had ever before triumphed over them. And the Theban 
faction who had introduced them into the citadel, with the 
deliberate purpose that their city should be enslaved to Sparta 
in order that they might rule despotically themselves — were 
put down by no more than seven assailants, among the exiles 
whom they had banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality to 
her and for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as a well-merited judgement from the gods ? 
The sentence which I have just translated marks, in the 
commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same 
moment of pointed contrast and transition— past glory suddenly 
and unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune — which 
is foreshadowed in the nai-rative of Thucydides by the dialogue 
between the Atheirian envoys and the Melian ® council j or in 
the CEdipus aird AntigonS of Sophoklfis,® by the warnings of 
the prophet Tehesias. 

^ Xcn. Hellea v. 4, i. oiv &v ns koI kcA 

‘^Wsiviie^ KoX PapPapmd, hs 8so) oSrs twv hirePoivnav oSrt tuv hvdiria 
votawTair ifie\au<ri‘ vvv ye piiv rh wpoKelfieva. AaiceSai/idnol t< ydp, 
ot ipieravres aitovifuvs jdo'cii' t4s Tl|y in @^P<us &Kp6ite\iv koto- 

ffXdyres, ijr* airSr fiivav tSiv ktiiepBirraiv inoKiirOtjffay, irpwToi' o48’ iifi’ 
ivir T&p irdiroTi iyOpdway KpartiBivres. Tois re ran TroAtrSi' eicrayayiyras 
els r^v itKpirtoKw airois, ical BovKuiBifras Aa/teiaiiun'iaisriiy irdAin Sou\tieiv, 
ffiirre abrol rvpamelv, rhv Toirav ipxh^ isrrh p,6vov rav ^vyivTav ijpiceffav 
Kara\0(rat, 

This passage is properly characterised by Dr. Peter (in liis Commentatio 
Critica in Xenophontis 1 -Xellcuica, Hall. 1837, p. 8z) os the turning-point 
in the history — 

" Hoc igilur in loco quasi editiore operis sui Xenophon subsistit, atqne 
uno in conspectu Spartanos, et ad sues lelicilatis fosligium ascendere videt, 
et luistts ab eo delnbi 1 tani 4 autem divine justitise consoientii langltur in 
bac Spartanorum fortune conspicuts, ut vix suum jtidicinm, quanquam id 
solet mcere, suppresserit.” 

* See above in this History — the close of chapter Ivi. vol. vii, 

* Soph. CEdip. Tyr, 450 j Antigen. 10G6, 
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The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcfibidas) in the hands of Leontiades 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison 
in the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its proceedings we 
have scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) 
judge of it by the analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, and 
of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar 
in origin, position, and interests. That the general spirit of it 
must have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious — we cannot 
doubt j though in what degree we have no means of kno\ving. 
The appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large 
foreign garrison, would ensure such a result: besides which, 
those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian 
federation, into nothing better than a captive dependency of 
Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had 
been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strongly 
did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens ; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the "band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias 
— though they missed their blow's at the rest.i And we may 
be sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to 
multiplied enormities and executions, when we read not only 
that 150 prisoners w'ere found in it when the government was 
put down,^ but also that in the fervour of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of 
Theban women.® In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the 
women not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;* so that this furious 

1 Flutarch, Fclopidas,c.6 : compare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c, 29, p, 596 B. 

® Xenoph. Hellen, v, 4, 14, 

• Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 0. 33, p. 598 B, C. (f /cal jurS’ Imyi- 

k «1 vpoirlirTvaw oix hMyai yvptSKfs. 

Among the prisoners was a distiugulshed Theban of the democratic 
patty, named Amphitheus. He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot mrtly to preserve his life (Flutarch, De (xen. Socrat. p. S 77 

p. m n 

*The lanrruatre of Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. c. 33, p. 598, C) is' 
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demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been generated 
by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympatliy with their complaints against Lacedm- 
monian injustice. The generous countenance which had been 
shown by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasybulus 
and the other Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the 
Thirty — was now gratefully requited under this reversal of 
fortune to both cities and requited too in defiance of the 
menaces of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be 
expelled — as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that 
the Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens could 
do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power—and 
seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the existing 
government of Thebes was firmly sealed, and had the citizens 
completely under control. Administered by a small faction, 
Archias, Philippus, Hypatds, and Leontiadfis (among whom the 
first two were at this moment polemarchs, though the last was 
the most energetic and resolute) — ^it was at the same time 
sustained by the large garrison of 1500 Lacedaemonians and 
allies,® under Lysanoridas and two other harmosts, in the 
Kadmeia — as well as by the Lacedmmonian posts in the other 
Boeotian citiesaround — Orchomenus, Thespice, Plataea, Tanagra, 
&c. Though the general body of Theban sentiment in the 

illustrated by the description given in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. (c. xi. s. 40) — of the universal alarm prevalent in Athens after 
the tattle of Chmroneia, such that even the women could not stay in their 
houses — dvaffar airuv koI rfjs wiXtas iptt/iivas, &c. Compare also the 
words of Mokaiia, in the Heraldeidce of Euripiclfis, 475 ; and Diodor. xiii. 
5 S — in his description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, 0. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards^ those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes durinfr the exile 
along with Thrasybulus — strikingly brought out in on oration of Lysias, of 
which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Ftw. 46, 47, Bekk. 5 
Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Ismo, p. 594), The speaker of this oration had 
been received at Thebes by Eephisodotus the father of Pberenikus ; the 
latter was now in exile at Athens ; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pberenikus) to his house with brotherly aifection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dihasteiy ; Pberenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind by the assasMated Androkleidas, 

“ Diodor, xv, 25 j Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. la ; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, 
c, 17, p. 586 E. 

In another passage of this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sets 
down the numbers m the Kadmeia at 5000 ; but the smaller number is 
most likely to be true. 
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dty was decidedly adverse to the government, and though the 
young men while exercising in the palasstra (gymnastic exercises 
being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anyrvhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication the 
ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism — yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the 
commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority,^ 

ITor a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens wailed in 
hopes of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their flight, 
they began to despair of encouragement from either quarter, 
and resolved to take the initiative upon themselves. Among 
them were numbered several men of the richest and highest 
families at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of 
training establishments for coiitending at the various festivals : 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, 
and others.® 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas ; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if thejf could once strike a blow. Yet nothing less 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, 
Leontiades and his colleagues — ^nor would any one within the 
city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this 
conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles 
(the entire band is differently numbered, by some as seven, by 
others, twelve®) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 
embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary 


* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 4, p. 577 B ; c. 17, p, 587 B ; c. 35, 
P-JS 94 CJ 0. 37 , p. S 9 S A. 

“ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7 i o- 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 17, p. 587 D. TSf i/l 4 wapas l^namharHv 
itriairirii!, ...... ''Ap' TtXfsmi'a \iytis, rhi> HiXifri rJk ‘Hp# 7 « yiieUPra 

v4miriy ; 

® Xenophon says sisvm (Plellen. v. 4, i, 2) ; Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos say im/m (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 0. a, p. 576 C; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 8-13 j Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. a). 

It is retnarkuhle that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelopidas 
in this conspiracy! nor indeed (with one exception) throughont hik 
Hellenica. 


T) o. 
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of the polemarchs ; next to him, Charon, an eminent and earnest 
patriot. Phyllidas, having been despatched to Athens on 
official business, entered into secret conference with the 
conspirators, concerted with them the day for their coming to 
Thebes, and even engaged to provide for them access to the 
persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only promised them 
concealment in his house, from their first coming within the 
gates, until the moment of strildng their blow should have 
arrived — but also entered his name to share in the armed attack. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for its 
success. Epaminondas, for example — who now for the first 
time comes before us — resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, but also 
bound to him by intimate friendship — dissuaded others from 
the attempt, and declined participating in it. He announced 
distinctly that he would not become an accomplice in civil 
bloodshed. It appears that there were men among the exiles 
whose violence made him fear that they would not, like 
Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively against Leonliades and 
his colleagues, but would avail themselves of success to 
perpetrate unmeasured violence against otlier political enemies.^ 
The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias 
and Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were 
going out of office as polemarchs — and who had promised on 
that occasion to bring into their company some women 
remarkable for beauty, as well as of the best families in Thebes.® 
In concert with the general body of Theban exiles at Athens, 
who held themselves ready on die borders of Attica, together 
with some Athenian sympathisers, to march to Thebes the 
instant that they should receive intimation — and in concert also 
with two out of the ten Strat^gi of Athens, who took on them- 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, without any 
public vote — Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions,® 
crossed Kithaeronfrom Athens to Thebes. It was wet weather, 
about December b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as rustics or 

^ Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 3, p. 576 E ; p. 577 A. 

® Xen. Plellen, v. 4, 4. rhs tTf/ivordTos kuI KaXhtiTTas t&v iv Biifiais, 
Plutardi, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. ^77 C ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 9. 

The Theban women were dislingoished for m^estic figure and beauty 
(Bllsearchus, Vit. Grsec. p. 144, ed. Fuhr,). 

• Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 25 ; De Gen. Socr. c. 36, p, 59s D) mentions 
Menekleid^, Damokleidos, and Theopom^ among them. Compare 
Cornel. Xepos, Peloiud. c. 2, 
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hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger ; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just 
when the latest fai'ming-men were coming home from their 
fields. All of them arrived .safe at the house of Charon, the 
appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint- 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of 
Phyllidas — ^became so frightened as the moment of execution 
approached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge 
of the rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet 
his master on the road, and to desire that he and his comrades 
would go back to Attica, since circumstances had happened to 
render the project for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, 
going home to fetch his bridle, but not finding it in its usual 
place, asked his wife where it was. The woman, at first 
pretending to look for it, at last confessed that she had lent it 
to a neighbour. Chlidon became so initated with this delay, 
that he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on her part 
wished him ill-luck with his joiumey. He at last beat her, until 
neighbours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus 
accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message of counter- 
mand never reached the conspirators on their way.’- 

In the house of Charon tliey remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his plan 
for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment when the 
two polemardis had become full of wine, in female attire, as 
being the women whose visit was expected. The hour had 
nearly arrived, and they were preparing to play their parts, 
when an unexpected messenger knocked at the door, summoning 
Charon instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which seemed 
to imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the timid 
Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among them that Charon must 
obey at once. Nevertheless he himself, even in the, perilous 
uncertainty which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect him of 
treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before departing, 
therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and of 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 8 ; Plutarch, De Gezi, Soctat. c. 17, p. j86 B ; 
c. 18, p. 1:87 D-fS. 
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conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed in 
the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. _ But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, 
could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence 
of Archias and Philippus ; whom he found already half- 
intoxicated, but informed, by intelligence from Athens, that 
some plot, they knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent 
for him to question him, as a known friend of the exiles ; but 
he had little difficulty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in 
blinding the vague suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to 
resume their conviviality.^ He was allowed to retire and rejoin 
his friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure — so many 
were the favourable chances which befell these improvident men 
— a fresh message was delivered to Archias the polemarch, 
from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the conspirators, 
which had become known to the philo-Laconian party at Athens. 
The messenger who bore this despatch delivered it to Archias 
with an intimation, that it related to very serious matters. 
“ Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the polemarc^ as he put 
the despatch, unopened and unread, under the pillow of the 
couch on which he was reclining.® 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impa- 
tiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women according 
to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought 
the conspirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he informed 

^ Xenophon does not mention this separate summons and visit of Charon 
to the polemarchs — nor anything abont the scene with his son. He only 
notices Charon as having harboured the conspirators in his house, and 
seems even to speak of him as a person of little consequence— rrapii Xapaivf 
Twi, &c. (v. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (He 
Gen. Socr. c. 28, p, 595 ; and Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interesting to be 
omitted, being perfectly consistent with what we ro.v] in Xenophon} 
though it has perhaps somewhat of a theatrical mr. 

® Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10 ; Plutarcli, De Gen, Socr, c, 30; p. 596 J*. 
Sis aiiptov rit <nrouSaT«. 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. 
Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. ./Sneos (Poliorcetic. 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters arrived, as having 
caused the capture of the Kadmeia ; which was however only its remote 
consequence. 
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them that the women would not come in unless all the 
domestics were first dismissed. An order was forthwith given 
that these latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the lodging of one 
among their number. The polemarchs were thus left only 
with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as 
themselves j among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, 
who always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close to 
his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women 
into the banqueting-room ; three of them attired as ladies of 
distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite suffi- 
cient as disguise — even had the guests at table been sober — 
until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs j and the 
instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. 
Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with little resist- 
ance ; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, 
and thus perished with the others, though the conspirators had 
not originally intended to take his life.^ 

1 The description given by Xenophon, of this assassination of the 
polemarchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow 
Xenophon in the main j introducing however several of the details found 
in Plutarch, which ate interesting, and which have the air of being 
aiillienlic. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Plelten. v. 4, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also another story told by some — ^that Mellon 
and his companions had got access to the polemarohs in the guise of 
drunken revellers. It is Inis latter story which Plutarch has adopted, and 
which carries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative 
of Xenophon. 1 think the story, of the conspiraiocs having been intro- 
duced in female attire, the more probable of the two. It is home out by 
the exact analogy of what Heroaotus tells ns respecting Alexander son of 
Amyntas, prince of Macedonia (Herod, v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidos, c. 10, II ; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat, c. 
3*1 ?■ 597 - Polysenns (ii. 4, 3) gives a stoiy with many different circum- 
stances, yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general. The story alluded to oy Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 10), 
though he names both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch however who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom, that the archon 
during his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. 
As a Boeotian born, Flutarcli was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the life of Pelopidas and in 
the treatise called He Genio Socratis — ^we do not know. Some critics 
suppose him to have borrowed ftom Hionysoddrus and Anaxts — Boeotian , 
historians whose work comprised this period, but of whom not a single . 
ftai^ment is preserved (see Fravm, Histor. Grrec, ed. Hidot, vol.' ii, p, ^}i> ' 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators — Pelopidas, Kephisodorus, and Damokleidas 
— to the house of Leontiad^ into which he obtained ad- 
mittance by announcing himself as the bearer of an order from 
the polemarchs. Leontiades was reclining after supper, with 
his wife sitting spinning wool by his side, when they entered 
his chamber. Being a brave and powerful man, he started up, 
seized his sword, and mortally wounded Kephisod6rus_ in the 
throat j a desperate struggle then ensued between him and 
Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, where there was no room for 
a third to approach. At lengtli, however, Pelopidas overthrew 
and killed him, after which they retired, enjoining the wife with 
threats to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the house of Hypat6s, whom they slew while 
he attempted to escape over the roof.’-j 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the 
conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential 
agent in the oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to 
admit him ; but was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so 
as to ensure free admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, 
probably for the most part men of kindred politics with the con- 
spirators — to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticos — and to range 
them in battle order near tho temple of Amphion — were the 
next proceedings 3 after which they began to feel some assur- 
ance of safety and triumph.^ Epaminondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arras with a few friends to sustain the cause ; while proclamation 
was eve^where made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain — that Thebes was free — and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 

1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, Feloa c. ll, is ; and De Gen. Socr. 
p. 597 D-F. Here again Xenophon and Plutarch differ ; the latter repre- 
sents that Pelopidas got into the house of l.eontiadds without Phyllidas — 
which appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, Xenophon 
mentions nothing about the defence of I.eoDtiadSd and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man os Leonliadds, 
awake and sober, would not let himself be slain without a defence dangerous 
to assailants. Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontiadis 
p the marking circumstance of the whole giorions enterprise, and the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch — Non posse suaviler vivi secundum 
Epicutnm — p, 1099 A-E). 

“ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 8 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. la ; De Gen. Socr. 
p. 598 B. 
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There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who 
had come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of 
the Herakleia. _ Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.^ 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
feeling, and no one knew what to do — ^yet so soon as day 
dawned, and the truth became known, there was but one 
feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of 
the citizens.® Both horsemen and hoplites hastened in arms to 
the agora. Here for the fimt time since the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Phoebida-s, a formal assembly of the Theban 
people was convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the city 
crowned them, with wreaths, and thanked them in the name of 
the local gods j while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed Bceotarchs.® 
The revival of this title, which had been dropped since the peace 
of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean significance ; 
implying not merely that Thebes had waked up again into free- 
dom, but that the Boeotian confederacy also had been, or would 
be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the con- 
spirators to Attica to communicate their success ; upon which 
all the remaining exiles, witli the two Athenian generals privy 
to the plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or /rams, 
all of whom were ready on the borders awaiting the summons 
— flocked to Thebes to complete the work. The Spartan 
generals, on their side also, sent to Phtxa and Thespi® for aid. 
During the whole night, they had been distracted and alarmed 
by the disturbance in the city; lights showing themselves 
here and there, with trumpets sounding and shouts for the 
recent success.^ Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the 


I This is a curious piece of detail, which we learn from Flntarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 34, p. 598 D). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions in Boeckh's Collection record the prizes 
given to these SnXirt'y'wal or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 
1584, 1585, &a). 

® The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution 
was welcomed in Thehes — and the ardour with which the citizens turned 


out to suppoit it by armed force— is attested by Xenophon, no very willing 
witness — Hellen. v. 4, g. Are! J* iff xal <fwephf iff ri jtywTifJfaf, 
Tovb 8% Kal ot ivMrai sal ol trrtU abf Tolt SttAoi* 

* Plutarch, Pel<m. c. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. S98 E } Pelop. c, 12, 
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polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to receive 
orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they 
were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. They 
reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from die forces 
at Plattea and Thespice. But these forces were not permitted 
even to approach the city gate ; being vigorously charged, as 
soon as they came in sights by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedsemonians 
in the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw 
their enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by 
the auxiliary volunteers.^ 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bcnotarchs found 
themselves at the head of n body of armed citizens, full of 
devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing the recent revolu- 
tion. They availed themselves of this first burst of fervour to 
prepare for storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the 
importance of forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens 
were already rushing up to the assault — proclamation being 
made of large rewards to those who should first force their way 
in — ^when the Lacedaemonian commander sent proposals for 
a capitulation.® Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the 
honours of war, being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the 
Kadmeia was then surrendered. As the Spartans were 
marching out of tlie gates, many Thebans of the defeated party 
went forth also. But against these latter the exasperation of 
the victors was so ungovernable, that several of the most 
odious were seized as they passed, and put to death j in some 
cases, even their children along with them. And more of them 
would have been thus despatched, had not the Athenian 
auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort to get 
them out of sight and put them into safety.® We are not told 
— nor is it certain — that these Thebans were protected under 

r Xenophon expressly mentions that the Atheninns who were invited to 
come, nnd who actually did come, to Thehes, were the two generals and 
the volunteers } all ot whom were before privy to the plot and were in 
readiness on the borders of Attica — robi irpis roll ipiois ’tJhtmlav nai 
Tohr Si 5 o rm arparirtair — at ’ABrimloi iwi reSv iplo/i/ ^Sri vapSvav (Hcllen. 
T. 4 , 9 , lo). 

Xen. Hcllen. v. 4, to. il. irporipitKoy irphs rijv hKp6iia\iv — wpo- 
iufitay TUP irpoftivTUP mtivruv idpup, &c. 

Diodorus, xv. 25. fereivo robs woAiras ivl rijp tKouBeplap irapcuca\ 4 ffitvros 
(the successful Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, &c.) avvtpy-obs titxoii 
isravras rohs @iifiatovs. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 12, 
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the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta.^ We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far 
it was provisioned. But we can hardly wonder that these offi- 
cers were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian 
arms, by making no attempt to defend it ; when we recollect 
that hardly more than four or five days would be required to 
procure adequate relief from home — and that forty-three years 
afterwards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Illyria.® The 
first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy 
and revolution at Thebes, appears to have communicated at the 
same time that the garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and 
was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles from the 
defeated party.® 

1 Xen. Hellen. r. 4, 13 j Diodor. xv. ay. 

Plutarch (Pelopid. 0. 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that 
the Lacedaemonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Mcgara the 
reinforcements under ICing Kleoinbrotus, which h^ advanced uius far, 
on thebe march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. 
The account of Xenophon intimates clearly that the Kadmeia was sur- 
rendered on the next morning after the nocturnal movement. The 
commanders capitulated in the first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. " Arrian, i. 6. 

® In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Thehnn 
exiles got hack from AUica to Thebes by night, partly through the con- 
currenee of the Athenians {mivmiKa&aiiiyav r&y 'ABnyaloy ) — ^slew the 
rulers — called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in 
the cause — and then proceeded to besiege the I5cx> Lace&monians and 
Peloponnesians in Uie Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent mth Xenophon ; thus_ (he tells us)— • 

The Laeedaanonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to take 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys 
to Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy pi)' Urt Koi airol tfayKar^yayay riv S^fioy 
rSy 'ABnvediiy kbA’ hv leatpiv diri rSy rpiiKoyra KoreSovA^Bticmv), . The' 
Athenians, partly from desire to requite this favour, partly from a wish to 
secure t^ U^hemns as allies anainst Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon 
the Grecian world. With a modem reader, the assassination of 

them forthwith. Oemophon the general got together 5000 hoplites and 
Soo horsemen, with whom he hastened to Thebes on the next day j and 
all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
l‘irai>Si)ful). All the other cities in Boeotia also sent aid to Thebes, too — 
so that there was assembled there a large force of 12,000 hoplites and 2000 
horsemen. This united force, the Athenians being among them, assaulted 
the ICadmeia day and night, reliesring each other ; but were repelled with 
great loss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison found themselves 
without provisions 5 the Spartans were tardy in sending reinforcement ; 
and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who funned the far 
larger i>art of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing to fight longer, 
insisted upon capitulating; which the Lacedtemonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both he and the Spartans along with him 
desired to hold out to the death. Tlie Kadmeia was accordingly sur- 
teudered, and the garrison went hack to Peloponnesus, The Lacediemonian 
reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely 
different from Xenophon, but Irreconcileable with his conception of the 
event. We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, hut is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral probabililies of the case. 

1, Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to remiite the assistance which the 
Thebans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the 
Thirty. Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had ttewr 
sent any awir/awe, positive or ostensible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. They bad assisted Thrasybulus underhand, 
and without any public government-act ; and they had refused to serve 
along with the Spartans against him. But they never sent any force to 
help him against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could ml now 
have sent any public force to Thebes, »» reguilal for a similar favour done 
before by the Thebans to them. 

2, Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part 111 several bloody assaults on the Xacedmmonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia — this would have been the most ilagrant and 
unequivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan 
envoys could, after that, have gone to Athens, and stayed safely m the 
house of the Proxemis — as we know from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
sides — the story of Sphodrias ^presently to he recounted) proves distinctly 
that Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of 
hostility against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution 
at Thebes. It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public 
vote of the Athenians, and the public Athenian force under Demophon, 
aiding in the attack of the Kadmeia. Strange to say — Diodorus himself, three 
chapters afterwards tyy. 29) relates this story about Sphodrias. just in the 
same manner (with little difference) as Xenophon; ushering in the story 
with a declaration, that the Athetiians •aero sitU at peace aith Sparta,, and 
fo^etting that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of tliat peace 
on the part of the Athenians. 

3, The news of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by surprise (though some few Albenians 
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the four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a 
sentiment of repugnance whicli withdraws his attention from 

were privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance 
of succeeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, 
hearing the news for the fir-st time — ^having no positive act to complain of 
on tlie part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power — ^Imving had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve — should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the Impetuous manner slated by Diodorus— this is, in my 
judgement, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to he true — what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in 
Xenophon? The facts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly with 
his philo-Laconian parlinlities ; first, the overthrow of the Lacedeemonian 
power at Thebes, by a handful of exiles ; still more, the whole story of 
SjihodrioE and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to be true — and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the alliance of Tliebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 5000 hoplites, the same number as those of Demophon, 
according to Diodorus, 0. 3a) to assist her in repelling Agesilaus with the 
Spartan aimy. It is by no means unnatural mat their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 37S u.c. — should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 B.C. The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens liad saved the Thebans from Sparta ; and this might 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which site really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratfls (Or, xiv. Flataic. s. 31) makes this boast in general 
terms ; but Dcinarchus (cont. Demoslhen. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same as that which we find in Diodorus ; so 
also docs Aristcid^s, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Socialis, p. 486-49S). P(»slbly Aristeidfls as well as Diodorus 
may have copied from Ephorus ; but however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which their version grew, 

5. lAsUy, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division of troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. c. 23; Pelopid. It, 13}. lie 
intimates only, ns Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers 
who assisted the exiles. 

M, EehdonU (Vitm Iphicrntls, Ghabrite, &c. p. 38-43) discusses this dis- 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as belong- 
ing to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting th^ublic vote 
at Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon } 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon ; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta — qualities such as 
Athenian omtors would not he disposed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending Athenians to aid in storming the 
Kadmeia could bardly'lmve been submitted for public discussion, since that 
citadel was surrendered at once by the intimidated varrison. 
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the other features of this memorable deed. Now an ancient 
Greek not only had no such repugnance, but sympathised with 
the complete revenge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias ; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon — the skilful forecast of 
tlie plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unas- 
sailable.^ It deserves note that we here see the richest men in 
Thebes undertaking a risk, single-handed and with their own 
persons, which must liave appeared on a reasonable estimate 
little less than desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and 
Achilles down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek 
strips in the paltestra,** and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
solder like the poorest citizens; being generally superior to 
them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its 
positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in 
Greece. The empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and 
nearly universal over Greece, is from henceforward ohly main- 
tained by more or less of effort, until at length it is completely 
overthrown.® 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both 
the Epbors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter,* an expedition 

^ The daring coup dt vutin of Felopidas and Mellon, against the govern- 
ment ol Thebes, bears a lemarkalile analogy to that by which Evagoias got 
into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokratds, Or. ix. Evagor, 
s. J*!)- 

® !jee, in illustration of Greek sentiment on this point, Xenophon, 
Hellen. iii, 4, 19 ; and Xmophon, Enc, Ages, i, 28. 

® If indeed we could believe Isokrat8s, speaking through the month of 
a Platcean, it would seem that the Thebans, immediately after their 
revolution, sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, en- 
treating to be admitted ns allies, and promising service even against their 
benefactors the Athenians, just as devoted ns the deposed government had 
rendered; an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas 
and his comrades. It is possible that the Thebans may have sent to try 
the possibility of escaping Spartan enmity ; but it is highly improbable 
that they made any such promises as those here mentioned ; and it is 
certain that they speedily began to prepare vigorously for ^at hostility 
which they saw to be apmoaching. 

See Isohmtds, Or. xiv. (Flataic.) s, 31. 

This oration is put into the mouth' of a Flaheon, and seems to be an 
assemblage of nearly ail the topics which could possibly be enforced, truly 
or falsely, i^inst Thebes. 

* Xeu. Itellen. v. 4, 14. /ufXa xat/aSros iivTos. 
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was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contin- 
gents were summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the 
command of it, on the ground that he was above sixty 
years of age, and therefore no longer liable to compulsory 
foreign service. But this (says Xenophon^) was not his real 
reason. He was afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say — 
“ Here is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, m order that 
he may uphold despots in other cities ” — as he had just done, 
and had been reproached with doing, at Phliusj a second 
proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited 
a few pages above from Lysias and Isokratfis) of allying herself 
with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down Gre- 
cian freedom, found an echo ewn in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly Kleombrotus the other king of Sparta took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had 
never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of 
Corinth through Megara to Platsea, cutting to pieces an out- 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set free by 
the recent revolution, who had been placed for the defence of 
the intervening mountain pass. From Platsea he went forward 
to Thespise, and from thence to KynoskephaJas in the Theban 
tenitory, where he lay encamped for sixteen days ; after which 
he retreated to Thespise. It appears that he did nothing, and 
that his inaction was the subject of much wonder in his army, 
who are said to have even doubted whether he was really and 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that tliey could prp- 
voke a rising in Thebes, if he would only come near. At aiiy 
rate the bad weather must have been a serious impediment to 
action; since in his march back to Peloponnesus through 
Kreusis and iEgoslhenas Uie wind blew a hurricane, so that 
his soldiers could not proceed without leaving their shields and 
coming back afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not 
quit Bcaotia, however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at 
Thespiffi, with one-third of the entire army, and with a con- 
siderable sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and 
acting vigorously against the Thebans.® 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platma, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much 

^ Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13. sS 8t(, ei (frpaniyolit, Keitiay of iroXtroi, 
tis ’Aytitri\aos, thus rots TvpiifyotSf Kpiy/ima rf iriKti rapix<“’ 

Flntarcli, AgesU. c. 24. 

* Xen. liellen. v, 4, iS-iS, 
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alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body 
of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleutherse into Bceotia. This was the first time that 
a Lacedaemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer 
guarded by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 
and 388 B.c.) since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 
B.c. ; furnishing a proof of the exposure of the country, such 
as to revive in the Athenian mind all the terrible recollections 
of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian war. It was during the 
first prevalence of this alarm — ^and seemingly while Kleom- 
brotus was still with his army at Thespite or Kynoskephalae, 
close on the Athenian frontier — that three Lacedaemonian 
envoys, Etymoklfis and two others, arrived at Athens to 
demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aiding 
the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpower- 
ing was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving offence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused 
before the Dikastery. The first of them was condemned and 
executed j the second, profiling by this warning (since, pursuant 
to the psephism of Kannfinus,^ the two would be put on trial 
separately^, escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed 
against mm.® These two generals had been unquestionably 
guilty of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without con- 
sulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking the 
sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the seventy of 
the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, as well as the 
displeasure, of the general body of Athenians ; while it served 
as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all political connexion 
with Thebes.® 

^ See this History, vol. vai. ch. bdv. about the psephism of KaimOnus, 

® Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 19 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens, but does not 
expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt however that the 
fact was so ; for in those times there were no resident envoys— none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

* The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for hareh reproach against the Athenian democratgr. Wa(As- 
muth (Plellen. Alterth. i. p. €54) denounces it as “a judicial horror, or 
abomination — ein Greuel-gericht.” Rehdnntz (Vitcc Iphicratis, Chabrice, 
&c, pp. 44, 45) says — “Quid? quia invasionem Lacedmmoiuorum viderant 
in BoeoUam factam esse, non puduit eos, damniire imperatores quorum 
facta suis decretis comprobaverant?” . . . "Igitur hanc ilHus facitieris 
txematiowm hahebimns : Rebus qute a Thebanis agebantur (t. t. by the 
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Even before the Lacedaemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 

propositions of the Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, and tr)’ing to get 
enrolled as her allies — alleged by Isokratfe, which 1 have noticed above as 
being, in my judgement, very inaccurately recorded) cognitis, Athenienses, 
quo enixitts^ subveiieranl, to majore pamitnitid psmtlsi sunt. . , . Sed 
tantum abfuit ut sibimet irascercnlur, nt, e tnort Athemensium, puninntur 
qtti perficerant id quod tumpopulas exoptmiercU.” 

The censures of VVachsmuth, Rehdantz, &c. assume as a matter of fact, — 
I . That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed Sieir instructions. 2. That the Athe- 
nians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having cxcculed the commission entrusted to them. 

I have alieady shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that the 
first of these af&malions is incorrect ; the second, as dependent on it, will 
tlrerefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here a)ipear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent narialivcs of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them 
together in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes by public vote a large army, which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia — an allegation, which not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the conspiratgroi 
Mellon against the Theban rulers — rb Sio arparnyii, in trvuTiirurrdirStii' rf/i' 
Tov Mi^Kaivos M robs fepl AeourtiSr/y hrayaarmriv (v. 4, 19^. Now the 
mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently 
He hod before told us that there were two out of the Athenian generals, 
who both assisted undeihond in oiganising the plot, and afterwards went 
with the volunteers to Tliebes. But it cannot be fitted on to the narrative 
of Diodorus, who never says a word abosst this condemnation hy the Athe- 
nians — not ever mentions any two Athenian getterals, at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian anny which went to Thebes was commanded by Denao- 
phon ; he notices no colleague whatever. He says in general words, that 
the conspiracy was organised “witli the assistance of the Athenians*' 
(ameviAnfiautveiv ’Aiiivaluy ) ; not saying a word about any two generals as 
especially active. 

Wachsmulh and Rehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitousiy, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by 
Diodorus) are identical with Demopbon and another colleague, com- 
manders of an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as 1 have before observed) 
are distinct tuid inconsistent with each other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously 
given. But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought, then to reject 
^together the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals (who 
neweere appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xenophon was mis- 
informed upon that point, os upon the other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenopbontic narrative 
as true) should be tried and punished, when the consequences of their 
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altered the Athenian temper. The Lacedamonian harmost 
Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus had left at Thespiae to prose- 
cute the war against Thebes), being informed that Peirseus on 
its land-side was without gates or night-watch — since there 
was no suspicion of attack — conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespiae, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval resources 
of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening after 
an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peirseus the 
next morning before day-light. But -his reckoning proved 
erroneous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no 
farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis; from whence, 
as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back and re- 
treated to Thespi® 3 not, however, without committing various 
acts of plunder against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirseus appears to have been not ill- 
conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organise 
and execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is 
no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in which case the 
whole face of the war would have been changed, since the 
Lacedemonians, if once masters of Peirasus, both could and 
would have maintained the place. But it was one of those 
injustices, which no one ever commends until it has been 
successfully consummated — “consilium quod non potest 
laudari nisi peractum.” ^ As it failed, it has been considered, 

nnautliorised proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens 
— appenis to me neither improbable nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the severity of the sentence, will do well to read the remarks 
which the Locediemonian envoys make (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 23) on the 
conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another — whoever believes the nar- 
rative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
execution of those two X,aceda;moman commanders who surrendered the 
Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 
done everything which brave men could do ; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from further holding out by 
a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedremonian com- 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two Athenian generals, becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 

I Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of the 
ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seize their 
persons — “I cannot permit any such thing j but you ouvht to have done it 
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by critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, but 
singularly weak and hot-headed.^ Without admitting the full 
extent of this censure, we may see tliat his present aggression 
grew out of an untoward emulation of the glory which 
Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient displeasure 
of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved; while the 
suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he 
was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from his 
enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens into 
war with Sparta, is altogether improbable ; ® and seems merely 
an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act — 
which were such, fliat if his enemies had bribed him, he could 
not have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian 

without asking my permission.” A reply familiar to the readers of Shak- 
spearo’s Antony ana Cleopatra. 

* Kallisthenes, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, apud Harpokration, v. S^odptatf 
Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Felupidas, a 14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his march to Feiraens 
is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in a very instructive 
discourse, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his lost commentaries 
on Tactics) recounts as having been committed by various other able 
commanders. 

^ IItlSov<rt riv in rals ®e<nriais apfiuiTTiiy ^nSpiav, pcpiniara S 6 nTts, &t 
iiranrrsdcTo— Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 20 ; Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. 
c. 14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon — that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias— we may remark — i. 
That the plan might very possibly have succeeded ; and its success would 
have been ruinous to the Thebans, Had they been the inst^tors, they 
would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at the same time ; which 
thOT certainly did not do. 2. That if the Lacedemonians bad punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have ensued. Now every man would have pre- 
dicted, that assuming the scheme to hiil, th^ certainly would punish him, 
3. The strong interest taken by Agesilaus afterwards in the fate of Spho- 
drias, and the high encomium which he passed on the general character of 
the latter — are quite consistent with a belief on his part that Sphodrias (like 
PhcebidBs) may have done wrong towards a foreign oily ftom over-ambition 
in the sendee of his country. But if Agesilaus (who detested the Thebans 
beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under the influence 
of bribes ftom them, he would not merely have been disposed to let justice 
take its course, but would have approved and promoted the condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii. S, 3) Xenophon had imputed to the 
Thebans a rimUar reftnement of stratagem j seemingly with just as little 
cause. ' 
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plain was communicaled shortly after daybrealr at Athens, 
whei-e it excited no less terror than surprise. Every man 
instantly put himself under arms for defence ; but news soon 
arrived tliat the invader had retired. When thus reassured, 
the Athenians passed from fear to indignation. The Lacedae- 
monian envoys, who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and 
mterrogated. But all three affirmed that they were not less 
astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of Sphodrias 
than the Athenians themselves ; adding, by way of confirmation, 
that had they been really privy to any design of seizing the 
Peiraeus, they would have taken care not to let themselves be 
found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the house 
of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be at 
once seized. They conduded by assuring the Athenians, 
that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed 
so satisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the offending general.^ 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to 
Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his ap- 
pearance; while the general impression was, both at Sparta 
and elsewhere, that he would certainly be condemned. 
Nevertheless, though thus absent and undefended, he was 
acquitted, purely through private favour and esteem for his 
general character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, so 
that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as a 
matter of course. But as he was of the parly opposed to 
Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would declare 
against him, and bring about his condemnalion. Nothing 
saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his 
son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The 
mournful importunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when 
this important cause was brought before the senate of Sparta, 
to put aside his judicial conviction and give his vote in the 
following , manner — “To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon 
that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, 
has stood unblemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot 
part with soldiers like Sjlhodrias,” ® The friends of Agesilaus, 

^ Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 32 ; Plutarch, AgesiL c. 24. 

^ Xcn. Hcllca. v. 4, 3a. *MKeTy 6 s yt i^Ay 7 ttr(\aos) vphs ndj^rcts tfo'oir 
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following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymokles himself, who as envoy at Athens had announced 
as a certainty that Sphodrias would bo put to death — as 
senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal.^ 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests — especially 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
staled in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exerdsed 
by the Spartan harinosts and the dekadarchies, for which no 
redress was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not 
only the guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also 
his acquittal was sure to be followed by a war with Athens. If, 
under such drcumstances, the Athenian demand for redress 
was oveii'uled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was 
there of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individual against the harmost ? The contrast between 
Spartan and Atlicnian proceeding is also instructive. Only a 
few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the instance 
of Sparta, their two generals who had without authority lent 
aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery 
enforced the law against clear official misconduct — and that, 
too, in a case where their sympathies went along with the acti 
though their fear of a war with Sparta was stronger. But the 
most important circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is 
neither private influence, nor kii^ly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the 
general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as 
iniquitous.® But the Athenians, who had so recently given 

SttiheKTat, TAvrn \4ytr Mil iSuetty /tiy S^oSpfai' kSirteroy ilvav tffrir 
lUvTDi, ttbTi re t>r koI iraiSlvKOT koI ■JSSv, itiIvtb t4 biiX4 mtHv Swr^Xmre, 
XoXeirbi' ilvta TaioSroy &vSpa iiroKTiyyiyai' 'r^v yhp SnrAprrir Toioiraii tttirSai 
trrpariurSv, 

Xenophon explains at some length (▼. 4, 25-33) in a very interesting 
manner, both the relations between iCleonymns and Archidamus, and the 
appeal of Aicbidamus to bis father. The statement has all the air of hebg 
derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the fear of prolixity 
hinders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. SS ; Diodor. xv. 29. , 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22-32. * Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24. ' 
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strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta against their own 
generals, were stung by it to the quick ; and only the more 
stung, in consequence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made 
vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both by land and 
sea, After completing the fortifications of Peirreus, so as to 
place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, they applied 
themselves to the building of new ships of war and to the 
extension of their naval ascendency at the expense of Sparta.^ 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favourable to 
attempt the construction of a new confederacy, analogous to 
the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century before ; the basis 
on which had been ultimately reared the formidable Athenian 
empire, lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Towards 
such construction there was so far a tendency, that Athens had 
already a small body of maritime allies; while rhetors like 
Isokratfis (m his Paneg;^cal Discourse, published two years 
before) had been familiarising the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon ; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that sentiment 
of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, 
the junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her 
leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the 
new confederacy.® They cheerfully acknowledged the pre- 
sidency of Athens — r^erving however, tacitly or expressly, 
their own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted ; which reconstitution was at this 
moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian 
towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts 
and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal 
islands and maritime cities in the iSgean, inviting all of them 
to an alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles 
were in the main the same as those upon which the Con- 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the Persians, almost 
a century before. It was proposed that a congress of deputies 

Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34-63. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34 ; Xen. De Vectigal. v. y 5 laokrates, Or, xiv. 
(Pktaic.) s. so, 23, 37 ; Diodor. xv. 29. 
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should meet at Athens, one from each city, small as well as 
great, each witli one vote ; that Athens should be president, 
yet each individual city autonomous; that a common fund 
should be raised, with a common naval force, through assess- 
ment imposed by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might prescribe; the general purpose being 
defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security from foreign 
aggression, to each confederate, by the common force of all. 
Care was talcen to banish as much as possible those associations 
of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
former Athenian empire unpopular.^ And as there were many 
Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had 
been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen- 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war — ^it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree,® 

* The contribution was now called s-dvrafir, not ^ipot t see IsokratSa, 
De Face, s. 37-46 ; Flutorch, Fhokion, c. 7 ; Harpokration, v. %iina^is. 

Plutarch, De Fortuni Athen. p. 351. lir<l<li 7 }<poy airoti ri/y 'E\}^dSa 
KarioT^irav, 

^ Isokratds, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 47. Kal r&y /xiv KTij/tdruv rSy 
ilisripav abr&y PavTuiiteyot Ti/y irv/t/iaxiay fityhtniy 

iroifjffat, See. 

Diodor. xv. a8, ag. ’EiJnjelvovTO xal rhs yeyonivas KKitpevvlat 
iyaKara&rija'ai rots vpartpay Kvploty ytyt>y6<ri xal y6noy Atyrt 
lajSiya ray 'ASijyalay yeapytiy iierht rijs ’Attik?*. Aii Si rainis 
ibiJiayBpaitias iyeueniirdiuyoi ri/y irapi rots "EAAsjira/ ttvoiay, ttrxvporipav 
iiroi'iia’ttyro ri/y ISiay iiyepuiyiav. 

Isokratds and Diodorus speak loosely of IMs vole, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving back 
property aciuaily enjoytd. But the Athenians had never actusBy regained 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, though they had 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favourable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As the recov^, if 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom th^ were now soliciting as 
allies, the public and formal renunciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands ; 
though in point of &ct nothing was given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of which the main provisions are mentioned m my 
text. It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the new edition of his 
work— “Ueber die Staats-baushaltung der Athener — VerbessernnMn und 
Kac^trSge zu den drei Banden der Staats-haushaltong der Athener,^’ p. xx. 

’Axi Si Vmxrivhcov &pxoyros nil ffsTvat ISlif fx^*' Ssiporlf ’ABpyiday 
nnOtyX iyicrliffairim iv rats r&v rafinix"’’ X'^poir Mre otkluy /eliri X"P^‘»'i 
nire vpta/tdy^ piitiri ireStn^yy, juijre SXAf) rpoTnp 'Eiv Si ns 

Siyfjrm if Krarcu riS^rai rpdsrip iryoSv, ifetyeu ry ffovAoftiyy r&v ffvfiftixvy 
^rjyiu srpbs robs rvyiSpovs rhy Ql Si rSyeSpot Awe- rfioyo* 
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renouncing and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
It was further decreed that henceforward no Athenian should 
on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the 
territory of any one of the confederates ; neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod j who, on proof 
of the fact, were to deprive him of the property — half of it 
going to the informer, half to the general purposes of the 
confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens — ^who, os a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiokfes ’ — and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the con- 
federate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance was inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the 
Liberator j a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accom- 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies.^ Periodical meetings of the confederate 

&vaSi!i»r»v [rb /liy IJljtuvv ijrlivavTt, tb Be K[^^n itoiv]b» IffTO) tSk 
ffuUftAx""- ’Eii' Tis [tp] hrX iroKiiM W robs srotticrafi^yovs rXjy avii/taxlay, 
1) Kark y^v 1) Kark Bih.curirm', BoriSeiy 'ABstvalovs Ital robs ffu/iiAxovs roirots 
Hal Kark ytjy (cnl Kark BiKoKraao irowrl rBoVoi Kark rb Buyardi/, ‘Eky Sd ris 
tfwji Ij ivafftiipiaji, i) ipxtov % tSuirr}s, srapk rdSe rb S>s Kitiv ri SoT 

r&v iy T^St i|'7iipl<r|uari olpripiyaPfhrapx^™ 1*^’' airy krtpuy elpoi, Kal rk 
Xpdipiara airaO Bp/tdiria ^<rra koI tSj OeoS rb irtSiKorov xaX KpmirBco iv 
'AOpnolois Kol Tots (ruju^X"'* Stab<ic»v tJ)» ^paoiyray Sb 

airbv Bavi/ry i) Kpvy^ Ssroa 'A^pvaToi itol ol irvpfiaxoi Kparova'i, *Ebi» Jb 
Baviry Ti/iijflp, /i5) ra^dyra iv rp 'Attiicp nrfii iy -rp ray <rvpfuix(oy. 

Tlien follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by 
the side of the statue of Zens Eleutherius ; with orders to the Treasurers of 
the Goddess to disbuise sixty drachmas for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to tills Inscription a list of such cities 
as had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined snbseQiiently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded— air Sb ri/y rrifitsiv rairrtv ayaypd^ety 
rSv rt lAtray avuiMxJSav rk Mfiara, koX ijris ky SA\p rin/iaxos 

yiyysfrai. 

Unfortunately M. Boecith has not annexed this list, which moreover he 
states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary con- 
dition. He notices only, os contained in it, the towns of Poieessa and 
KoiSsua in the island of Keos — and Anlissa and Eresus in Lesbos j all four 
as autonomous communities. 

* Herodot. i. 96. *0 olst Si) fu/ei/ayos ipx^v, Ifis ro koX Sluaios Jjy, 

“ This is the sentiment connected with Zebr 'Z^ovOeptos — Pausanias, the 
victor of Platma, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and thanks, 
giving immediately after the battle, in the apora of the town (Thucyd. ii 71). 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) 
at Athens, and the synod was recognised as competent judge 
of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason 
against the confederacy. To give fuller security to the con- 
federates generally, it was provided in the original compact, 
that ^ any Athenian citizen should either speak, or put any 
question to the vole, in the Athenian assembly, contrary to 
the tenor of that document — ^he should be tried before the 
synod for treason ; and that, if found guilty, he might be 
condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders Stood prominent as commissioners 
in the first organisation of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
mth those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable^ inducement — Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, 
and Kallistratus.i The first of the three is aheady known to 
the reader. He and Iphikrat^s were the most distinguished 
warriors whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But not 
having been engaged in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 B.C., she had had no need of their setvices ; hence both 
of them had been absent from the city during much of the last 
nine years, and Iphikrat^s seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, IphikratSs was serving 
in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias wth Evagoras in 
Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens at the head 
of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their 
troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not 
less agreeable to the military tastes of these generals than 
conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep together 
their bands, and to take foreign service. Accordingly Chabrias 
had continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the native 
Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s 
displeasure j and requested at the same time that Iphiknitds 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organising .a great 
ejpedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the good- 
will of Persia was now of peculiar importance, complied on 
both points ; recalled Chabrias, who thus became disposable 
for the Athenian service,* and despatched Iphikratfis to take- 
command along with the Persians. 

Iphikratfes, since the peace of Antalkidas, bad employed his 

So the Syracusans immediately alter the erroulsion of the Getoniaa dynasty 
(Diodor. xi. 72) and Mreondrias at Samos (Herodnt. iii. 142). 

^ Diodor. XV, 2Q. * Diodor, xv, 29. 
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peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace ; first of Seuthfes, 
near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions — next of Kotys, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently married,^ Not only 
did he enjoy great scope for warlike operations and plunder, 
among the “ butter-eating Thracians ” ® — but he also acquired, 
as dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes 
bad at their disposal, together witir a boon even more important 
— a seaport village not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, 
called Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got 
together a Grecian colony dependent on himself.® Miltiadfis, 
AlkibiadSs, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before himj though Xenophon had refused a similar 
proposition when made to him by the earlier SeuthSs.* 
Iphikratgs thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
abandoning his connexion with Athens, but making his- position 
in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he 
was in a situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens 
for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese 

* Cornel. Nepos, Iplucratfis, c. a ; Chabri-is, c. a, 3. 

* See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athensens, iv. p. 131) of the 
comedy called Proienltuts — by the Athenian poet Anoxandridds (Meineke, 
Comic. Giicc. Frag. iii. p. 182). It contains a curious description of the 
wedding of IphikratSs with the daughter of Kotys in Thrace 5 enlivened by 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine given to crowds of 
Thracians in the market-place — 

Setirmv S' avSpas fiovrvpo^iyovf 
avx/i7fpoK6fiat pvpttmKifins, &C. 

brazen vessels os large as wine vats, full of broth — Kotys himself girt round, 
and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to taste all the 
howls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself the first man 
intoxicated. Iphikratds brought from Athens several of the best players on 
the harp and flute. 

The mstinction between the dutter eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 
Thracians, and the o/>«e-arV habitually consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word aiixftvpoKif^s seems to indicate the absence of those scented 
nnguents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been applied to the 
hau of the guests, giving to it a shinii^ gloss and moisture. It appears 
that the Lacedaemonian women, however, sometimes anointed themselves 
with butter, and not with oil : see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stral^ems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikratds by 
Polytenus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

* Theopomp. Ftagm. 175, ed. Didot; Demosth. cont. Atistokrat. p. 664. 

* jUnoph. Anab. vii. 2, 38 ; vii. 5, 8 ; vii. 6 , 43. Xen. Plellen. i. S, 
17 : Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 36, 

See also a striking passage (in Lysias, Oiat. xxviii, cont, Ergolcl. s, 3) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented fellow-citizen, 
to seize Byzantium, marry the daua-hter of SeathSs, and defy Athens. 
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and other parts of Thrace — he could also lend the aid of 
Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 
Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits — since we learn 
that Amyntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son.^ When sent by the 
Athenians to Persia, at the request of Phamabazus (about 378 
B.c. apparently), Iphikrat6s had fair ground for anticipating that 
a career yet more lucrative was opening before him.* 

‘ ^schinfe, Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adration or IphikratSs, we find Ada queen of Karia 
adopting Alexander the Great as her son. He did not decline the adop- 
tion. Arrian, i. 23, 12. mtSd ol n 0 ep 4 >ni 'AXi^aySfov. Kal ’AXi^aySpas 
rh Svo/ui rov iraiS^r aiie At what time Amyntas took this step, 

we cannot distinctly make out : Amyntas died in 37a ii.c., while firom 378- 
371 B.C., Iphikratls seems to have been partly on service with the Peisian 
satraps, partly in command of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Rebdantz, Vitas Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4). Therefore tiie adoption took place 
at some time between 3S7-378 B.C. ; perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the L«cedffimonian expedition 
against Olynthus — 382-380 B.c. Amyntas was so weak and insecure, 
from the Thessalians and other land-neighbours (see Demosth. cent. Axisto- 
kiat. p. 657, s. lia), that it was much to his advantage to cultivate the 
favour of a warlike Athenian established on tlie Thiackn coast, like 
Iphikratfis. 

* From these absences of men like Iphikmtfls and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. They were so 
envious end ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens ; all lived abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chahrias, c. 3} makes the remark, borrowed originally 
from Theopompus (Fr. 117, ed. Didot), and transcribed by many modem 
commentators as if it were exact and literal truth — “ Hoc Cbabnas nnutio 
(>'. e. on being recalled from Fgypt, in consequence of the retnonsltance of 
Fharnabazus) Athenas rediit neque ibi diutins est moratus quom fuitneeesse. 
Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et vivebat laute, 
et indulgebat sibi liberallus, qnam nt invidiam vulgi posset eflhgere. £st 
enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 
glorue comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, quos eminere videant altius ; 
neque animo oequo paupetes alienam opulentium intuentur fortunam. 
Itaque Chabrias, quoad m licebat, plurimnm aberat. Neque vero solus file 
aherat Athenis libenter, scd omnes fere principes fecerunt ' idem, quod 
tanlum se ab invidifl putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum 
recessissent, Itaque Conon plurimum Cypii visit, Iphicrates in ThraciS, 
Timotheus Lesbl, Cliarcs in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy, ‘is not to be denied ; but that these attributes 
belonged to them fn a marked or peculiar planner, cannot (in my judgement) 
be shown by any evidence extant — and most assuredly is not shown by the 
evidence here tdluded to. 

" Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indulgence." 
If instead of being an Athenian, had been a Spartan, he would 
undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gmtify this taste ; 
for it was me express drift and purpose of the Spartan discipline, not' tO' 

TOT- ' 
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IphikratSs being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organising their new 

equalise proijerty, but to equalise the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils, of the nch and poor. This is a point which the admirers of Lykiirgits 
— Xenophon and Plutarch — attest not less clcaily than Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill- 
temper, to debar rich men from spending their money in procuring 
enjoyments, we might fairly consider tlie reproach as made out against 
Lykurgus and Sparta. Not so against Athens, There was no city in 
Greece where the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more 
abundantly exhibited for sale, nor where n rich man was more perfectly at 
liberty to purchase them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias — Ktesippus — who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater qualities of his father — found the means 
of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wasted 
his whole substance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Alhenteus, 
iv. p. 165). And Charts was even better liked at Athens in consequence 
of he love of enjoyment and licence — if we are to believe another Fragment 
(238) of the same Theopompus. 

The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of &t, nor suiheient, if it had been true, to sustain the hypothesis 
of a malignant Athenian public, with wbicli they connect it. Iphilcxaics 
and Chabrias did not stay away from Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen } but because both of them were 
large gainers by doin so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men voKtuucal teal ^iXoirdAejtot iirxirtes (to use an ewression of 
Xenophon respecting the Lneedffimoninn IClearchus — Anab. ii. o, l) 5 both 
of them loved war and had great abilities for war — qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment ; while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at peace. Besides, 
each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, through whose means 
he could obtain lucrative service as well as foreign distinction ; so that we 
can assign a sufficient reason why both of them preferred to be absent from 
Athens during most part of the nine years that the peace of Antalkidas con- 
tinued. Afterwards, Iphilrratds was abroad Ihrco or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians ; Chabrias also went a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spartan king Agesilans was tliere (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on command from Athena to the Chersonese in 
359-358 B.c. — Demusth. cont. Aristokr. p, 677, s. 204) ; but neither he, 
nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the mischief of envious countrymen. 
Demosthenfis does not talk of IphikralSs os being uncomfortable in Athens, 
or anxious to get out of it ; see Oral. cont. Mcidiam. p. 535, s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon and his residence in Cyprus ; it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper, Konon went to Cypius immediately after the disaster of iSgos- 
potami, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405-393 B.c.) until the year after his victory at Knidus, It will be 
recollected that he was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at jEgospotaml That disaster, while it brought irretrievable ruin 
upon Athens, was at the same time such as to brand with well-merited 
infamy the generals commanding. Konon was so far less guilty than his 
■eolleapues, as be was in a conditmn to escape with eirlit ships when the rest 
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confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for 
the first time — Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus the 
most celebrated orator of his time.^ The abilities of Kalli- 
stratus were not military at all ; while Timotheus and Chabrias 
tvere men of distinguished military merit. But in acquiring 
new allies and attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 
Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory dealing, 
and substantial fairness in all her propositions, not less than of 
generalship. We are told that Timotheus, doubtless popular 
as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections of the 
battle of Knidus — ^was especially successful in procuring new 
adhesions ; and probably Kallistratus,® going round with him 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a 
little to the same result. On their invitation, many cities 
entered as confederates.® At this time (as in the earlier 
confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon- 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of 

were captured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be 
able to show his face again in Athens, unless he could redeem the disgrace' 
by some simal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the 
victory of &iidas in 394 B.c.; and then came back the year afterwards, to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of his country. He 
was there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to' 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, us it would appear, about 390 l).c.| 
Nothing therefore can be move unfounded than the allegation of Theo- 
pompus, “ that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because he was afraid of 
undeserved ill-temper from the public at Athens.” For what time Timo- 
theus may have lived at Lesbos, we have no means of saying. But from 
the year 370 b.C. down to his death, we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long. . 

^ AJschinfis, Fnls. Leg. c. 40, p. 283. 

® The employment of the new word erwri^tu, instead of the un- 
popular term (jiipous, is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus — Harpokration in 

“ IsokratSs gives the number 24 cities (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120). So also 
Deinarchus cont. Dmuoslhen. s. 1$ ; cont. PllilokU 5. 17. The statement 
of .ilBschines, that Timotheus brought 75 cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably include all that that general either acquired or 
captured (Aisch. Fals. Leg. c. 24, p. 263). Though I think the number 
twenty-four probable enough, yet it is diOicnlt to identify what towns they 
were. l’‘or Isokralds, so far as he particularise:!, includes Samos, Sestos, 
and Krithdt§, wliidi were not acquired until many years afterwards— in 
366-365 D.C. 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or, persuaded to come into the confederacy, when it was first 
formed (among which we may reckon Euboea, or most part of it — Plutarch, 
De Glor. Athen. p. 351 A) — from those others' which he' afterwards took 
by sieue, like Samos. 
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their junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isotral^s 
(in 380 B.C.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union — but there was also 
a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, promised by 
the peace of Antalkidasj and the conjunction of these senti- 
ments caused the Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely 
successful. All the cities in Euboea (except Histiooa, at the 
north of the island) — as well as Chios, Mitylfinfi, Byzantium, 
and Rhodes — the three former of whom had continued 
favourably inclined to Athens ever since the peace of An- 
talkidas’ — all entered into the confederacy. An Athenian 
fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades and the other 
islands of the .^Egean, aided in the expulsion of the Lacedse- 
monian harmosts,® together with their devoted local oligarchies, 
wherever they still subsisted ; and all the cities thus fiberated 
became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
'Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, a,nd 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest scale. A 
resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, 
and 200 triremes.* Probably the insular and Ionic deputies 
promised each a certain contribution of money, but nothing 
beyond. We do not, however, know how much — nor how far 
the engagements, large or small, were realised — nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against defaulters 
^ — or was in cu’cumstances to act upon such authority, if 

* Isokratls, Or. xiy, (Flataic.)s. 30. 

* IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Flat.) s. 30 . 01 nlv yhp ifmv icaTk Kpiros 

kKdjirtr eiBiis fiiv Itpftotrrav k«\ SeuKdas awii\Kaytiaay, nvy Si tov <rtjyeSptav 
Kol T^t i\evBeplat &C. 

The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 B.C., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktro. 

I * Diodor. zv. 30. 

* IModor. XV. 39. 

Polybius (ii. 62} states that the Athenians sen/ out (not merely, voted to 
8«kd out) 10,000 hoplites, and maimed 100 triremes. 

Both mesa authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Athe- 
nians alone : but we must regard it in coujunction with the newly-assembled 
synod of aUier 
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granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the confederacy 
of Delos — by enforcing the resolutions of the confederate 
synod against evasive or seceding members. It was in this 
way that what was at first a voluntary association had ultimately 
slid into an empire by constraint. Under the new circumstances 
of 378 B.c., we may presume that the confederates, though 
ardent and full of promises on first assembling at Athens, were 
even at the outset not exact, and became afterwards still less 
exact, in performance; yet that Athens was forced to be 
reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. 
To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies 
present, was only the first step in the process; to obtain 
punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for 
the purpose of collecting — ^yet without incurring dangerous 
unpopularity — was the second step, but by far the most doubtful 
and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and 
the other cities came together from a spontaneous impulse of 
hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few years afterwards, 
we shall find this changed ; Athens selfish, and the confederates 
reluctant.^ 

Inflamed as well by their position of renovated headship, as 
by fresh animosity against Sparta, the Athenians made important 
efforts of their own, both financial and military. Equipping a 
fleet, which for the time was superior in the Mgean, they 
ravaged the hostile territory of Histitea in Euboea, and annexed 
to their confederacy the islands of Pepardthus and Skiathus. 
They imposed upon themselves also a direct property-tax ; to 
what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced a 
great change in the financial arrangements and constitution of 
the city; a change conferring note upon the archonship of 
Nausinikns (b.c. 378-377). The great body of substantial 
Athenian citizens as well as metres were now clMsified anew for 

^ Xen, De Vectigol. v. 6. oSjeow ksI Tcfr*, iire\ roD iSiK^v imtxiniSa, 
vdKty ivh ruv vijiriuT&v rpocrTirtu rov ymrucoO 

In the early years of this confeileracy, votive offerings of wreaths or 
crowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed % the Enboeons, 
ns well as by the general body of allies. These crowns were still to be 
seen thirty years afferwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions 
(Demosthen. conb Androtion. e. ai, p. 616; cont. Timokrat. c. 41, p. 
7 <! 6 ). 
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purposes of taxation. It mil be remembered that even from 
the time of Solon ^ the citizens of Athens had been distributed 
into four classes — Pentakosiomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitte, 
Thfites-— distinguished from each other by the amount of their 
respective properties. Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or 
poorest, paid no direct taxes ; while the three former were 
taxed according to assessments representing a certain proportion 
of their actual property. The taxable property of the richest 
(or Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 
income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in the 
tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income ; that of 
the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 300 and 
Soo me^mni of annual income) at ten times their income j 
that of the Zeugitte (or possessors of an annual income between 
200 and 300 medimni) at five times their income. A 
medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma j 
which permitted the application of this same class-system to 
moveable property as well as to land. So that, when an actual 
property-tax (or eispliora) was imposed, it operated as an equal 
or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class ; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the 
members of the richer class as compared with those of the 
poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war ; and to have been in 
great part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in 
B.C. 403, during the archonship of Eukleides.* Though 
eligibility to the great offices of state had before that time 
ceased to be dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was still 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the wealthier 
citizens, not merely in case of direct taxation being imposed, 
but also because the liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome 
offices was consequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of 
more than a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, 
that the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes according 
to its amount. For each of the classes, a fi.\ed proportion of 

^ For the description of the Solonian census, see vol. iii. ch, xi. of 
tins History. 

* This is M. Boeckti’s opinion, seemingly correct, as far os can be made 
ont of a subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of Athens, B. iv. 
eb, 
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taxable capital to each man’s properly was assumed, and each 
was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, but for 
the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich ; in the second, a greater ratio 
than in the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, 
in all the different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in 
the schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon 
which all dhect property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion 
upon every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications _ in the register of 
taxable property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 n.c. atthearchonship 
of Eukleidfis, we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assessments of direct 
property-tax imposed at Athens between that archonship and 
the archonship of Nausinikus in 378 b.c. But at this latter 
epoch the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for increased 
exertions. A new valuation was made of the property of every 
man possessing property to the amount of 25 minse (or 2^00 
drachmae) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, 
every one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable 
capital equal to a given fraction of what he possessed. But 
this fraction was different in each of the different classes. How 
many classes there were, we do not certainly Icnow j nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was 
taken as the minimum for any one of them. There could 
hardly have been less, however, than three classes, and there 
may probably have been four. But respecting the first or 
richest class, we know that each man was entered in the 
schedule for a taxable capital equal to one-fifth of his estimated 
property; and that possessors of 15 talents were included in it 
The.fathei' of Demosthenes died in this year, and the boy 
Demosthenfis was returned by his guardi^s to the first class, 
as possessor of 15 talents; upon which his name was entered 
on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents set 
against him; being one-fiflh of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at afi'action less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough, one- 
sixth, the same as all the registered metics) ; that of the third, 
at a fraction still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) 
PVi»n «'Tn->n»r th-'ii thA third- This o dpocpnded down 
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to the minimum of 25 minse, or 2 500 drachmse ; below which 
no accoimt was taken.^ 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, 
the schedule also included those of the metics or resident 
aliens; who were each enrolled (without any difference of 
greater or smaller property, above 25 minse) at a taxable capital 
equal to one-sixth of his actual property ; ® being a proportion 
less than the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to 
the second class in order of wealth. All these items summed 
up, amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents,® forming the aggregate 
schedule of taxable property; tiiat is, something near about 
6000 talents. A property-tax was no part of the regular ways 
and means of the state. It was imposed only on special 
occasions ; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon 
• this schedule — every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property- 
tax of i per cent, would thus produce 60 talents ; 2 per cent., 
120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to 
be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.* 

^ Demosthen. cont. Aphoh. i. pp. 815, S16 : cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836 ; 
cent Aphob. d« Perjur. p. 862. Compare Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Atb. iv. 7. 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausiniku.s, be inclines to the hypothesis 
of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of his 
Staats-haushaltung der Athener) ; — 

1. The first dass included dl ^tsons who possessed properly to the 
value of 12 talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his property. 

2. The second class comprised ail who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of a talents, but did not reach 6 talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
at the figure of 12 per cent, upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all from the minimum of 25 minse, but 
below the maximum of a talents. Each was entered in the schedule for the 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof; but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted, 

® Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 612, c. 17, rb Sktoit fiipas sla^iptip 
pjtrh. Tuv juerolltav. 

' Polybius states the former sum (ii 62), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Symmoiiis, p, 183, c. 6), Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated reaUy meant. 

^ I am obliged again upon this point to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
^ts it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of 4 per cent., 
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Along ■with this ne'w schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into certain bodies 
called Symmories. As far as we can make out, on a very 
obscure subject, it seems that these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to each tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, 
thus making i zoo in all j that these izoo were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule — containing, perhaps, the first two 
out of the four classes enrolled. Among these izoo, however, 
the 300 wealthiest stood out as a sepamte body j thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the city, 
and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” 
The 300, and the izoo, corresponded, speaking roughly, to 
the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis j 
of which latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war.^ The liturgies, or burdensome 
and costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three 

amounting to 300 talents, was imposed and levied in the archonship of 
Nausinikos (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7, 8 , p. 517-521, Eng- Transl.). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Qemoslhenfis 
cont. Androtion, (p. 606, c. 14). Tjiui' iraph rks ttffipopkt rds ivit 
NavfftviKov, wap’ iirets ‘riKavra rptaicdirta 1) /UKp<? irXslu, IhXiijupm 
rirrapa Kol W/to rdXavTo- iwrii otros (Androtion) el<rivpa(ey. 
Now these words imply — ^not that a property-tax of about 300 talents had 
been levied or called for during the archonship of Nausinikus, but — that 
a total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, bad been le-vied (or called for) by 
all the various property-taxes inmosed from tho archonship of Nattsiniktts 
down to the date Of the speech. The oration was spoken about 355 B.c. ; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was 111378 B.c. What the speaker aflirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 talents had been levied or called for by all 
the ■various property-taxes imposed between these two dates ; and that the 
aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when Androtion 
entered upon his oflice, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of 300 talents is very 
small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for 33 years, suggests 
that it might be proper to read Navo-tvlaov instead of &w h NavatvlKov; 
and I presume that M. Boeckh adopts that reading. But it would he 
unsafe to found on historical assertion npon such a change of text, oven if 
the existing text were more Indefensible than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number rA» clir^op&r proves that the orator has in view, not 
the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of Nausinikus, but two- 
or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. Besides, Androtion. 
devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears generally, in what- 
ever year they might have accrued. He ■would have no motive to single, 
out those which had accrued in the year 378 B.C. ; moreover .those arrears 
would probably have become confounded with others, long before 355 b.c. 
Demosthenes selects the year of Nausinikus as his initial period, b^use 
it was then that the new schedule, and a new reckoning, be^n. 

^ Respecting the Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv. 9, to ; Swdmann, Antiq. Jur. Buhl. Grsecor. s. 78 ; Barreidt,. 
De Symmotiis, p. 18 seg. 


O' e 
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Hundred, but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would 
seem that the former was a body essentially fluctuating, and 
that after a man had been in it for some time, discharging the 
burdens belonging to it, the Stratfigi or Generals suffered him 
to be mingled with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one 
of the latter body to take Iris place in the Three Hundred. 
As between man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted 
the process called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged with 
costly litui'gies, and that another citizen, as rich or richer than 
himself, had not borne his fair share — ^might, if saddled with 
a new liturgy, require the other to undertake it in his place ; 
and in case of refusal, might tender to him an exchange of 
properties, under an engagement that he would undertake the 
new charge, if the properly of the other were made over to 
him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more considerable 
number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet still 
liable to the property-tax j persons who possessed property, 
from the minimum of 25 minae, up to some maximum timt we 
do not know, at which point the %mmories began — and who 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or Zougitoe 
of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each tribe 
{comprising its 120 richest members) superintended the 
property-register of each tribe, and collected the contributions 
due from its less wealthy registered members. Occasionally, 
when the slate required immediate payment, the thirty richest 
men in each tribe (maldng up altogether the 300) advanced 
the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having their 
legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each. The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with 
duties, such as had not belonged to them before the archonship 
of Nausinikus. By their intervention (it was supposed) the 
schedule would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the 
assessment on each individual, while the sums actually imposed 
would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the state 
directly interfered by ofiScers of its own, Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the Irierarchyj a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory 
had its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the 
general presidency of the Stratfigi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find DemosthenSs (then about thirty years of 
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age) recommending a still more comprehensive application 
of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the 
means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled into 
distinct fractions, and consign^ to distinct Symmories, each 
with known duties of limited extent for the component persons 
to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal process, but 
also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-performance. It 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system of 
Symmories came to be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious 
effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 37S u.c., as one evidence 
of the ardour with which Atliens embarked in her projected 
war against Sparta. The feeling among her allies the Thebans 
was no less determined. The government of Leontiad6s and 
the Spartan garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily in the 
revolution against them, lent themselves to dl the orders of 
Pelopidas and his colleagues j who, on their part had no other 
thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban govern- 
ment now became probably democratical in form; and still 
more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous ardour 
pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under 
the best training j the most fertile portion of the plain north 
of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, 
was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,^ to repel the 
expected Spartan invasion ; and the memorable Sacred Band 
was now for the first time organised. This was a brigade of 
300 hoplites, called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as 
being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis.® 
It was put under constant arms and training at the public 
expense, like the Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was 
made in my fifty-fifth chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens 
from the best families, distinguished for their strength and 
courage amidst the severe trials of the paltestra in Thebes, and 
it was marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbour- 
ing soldiers were at the same time intimate friends ; so that 
the whole band were thus kept togetlier by ties which no 
dangers could sever, At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred who 
fought in 424 D.C, at the battle of Delium*), was to serve as 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 38. ® Plutarch, Pelopid. c, rS, 19. 

• Diodor. xii. 70. 

These pairs of nebhbours who roun-ht side hy side at Delium, were called! 
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front rank men for the general body of hoplites to follow. 
But from a circumstance to be mentioned presently, it came 
to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as a regiment 
by itself, and in a charge was then found irresistible.^ 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthu- 
siasm therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised 
good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was now blest 
with another good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. 
She found among her citiaens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most ancient 
in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Kadmus.^ He seems to have been now of 
middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family; 
yet the relations between the two were those of equal and 
intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two 
were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where Epaminondas 
had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost of several 
woimds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself.® 

Heniochi and Farahatee— Chaiiotecis and Side-companions; a name 
borrowed from the analogy of choriot-dghting, ns described in the Iliad and 
probably in many of the lost epic poems ; the charioteer being himself an 
excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties — 
BiomSdSs and Sthenelus, Fandarus and .£neas, Fatroklus and Automedon, 
Sic. 

^ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. i8, 19, 

'O miDTaxOfls M '’Em/ieivt&vdou h^s Xiix“ (Hieronymus apud Athen- 
teuin, xiii. p. 603 A). There was a Carthaginian military division which 
bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citizens, 2500 in 
number (Hiodor. xvi. 80). 

® Pausan. viii. ii, 5, 

Dikmaichus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epamiuondos (Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 19). 

“ Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4; Pausan. ix. 13, i. According to Plutarch, 
Epaminondas bad attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occult. Vivendo, p. 1139 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminondas) took place at Mantineia, when they 
were fighting on the side of the l-aoedsemoninns, under King AgesipoHs, 
against the Arcadians ; the Thebans being at that time friends of Sparta, 
and having sent a continent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch can here moan. The Thebans 
were never so united with Sparta, as to send any contingent to her aid, 
after the capture of Athen (in 404 b.c,). Most critics tbinii- that the 
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Eparoinondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to 
acquire the maximum of activity rather than of strength ; the 
nimble movements of a runner and wrestler — ^not the heavy 
muscularity, purchased in part by excessive nutriment, of the 
Boeotian pugilist.^ He also learned music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and dancing j by which in those days was meant, not 
simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but 
all that belonged to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic, 
management either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical 
pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets — and 
disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute 
(for the construction of which, excellent reeds grew near the 
Lake Kopai's ) } at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted 
of vocal accompaniment by the player. The Athenian 
Alkibiadfis® was heard to remark, when he threw away his 
flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a fit occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak j and in 
regard to the countrymen of Pindar® generally, the remark 
was hardly less true than contemptuous. On this capital 
point, Epaminondas formed a splendid exception. Not only 

war referred to by PUitaroh is, the expedition conducted by Agesipolis 
against Mantineia, whereby the city was broken up into villages — in 
385 B.C. : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 3S5 B.C. But, in the first 
place, there cannot have been any Theban contingent then assisting 
Agesipolis j for Thebes was on terms unfriendly with Sparta— and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next place, there does not seem to have been any 
battle, according to Xenophon’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question Plutarch's account, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantineia j though I think it probable that Fpaminondas may 
have saved the life of Felopidas at some earlier confiipt, before the .peace 
of Anlalkidas. 

^ Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. a ; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 19a E ; 
Aristophan, Acham, 87a. 

Compare the citations in Athenmus, x. p. 417. The perfection of foim 
required in the runner was also difierent from that required in the wrestler 
(Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4 ; iii. 10, 6). 

® Plutarch, Alkib. 0. a. 

• Pindar, Olytnp. vi. 90. 

ipxatov &i'»Sor-.-BotUTfav Cv, &C. 
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had he learnt the lyre' as well as the flute from the best 
masters, but also, dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and 
his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an 
ardent intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conversa- 
tion of the philosophers within his reach, among whom were 
the Theban Simmios and the Tarentine Spintharus, both of 
them once companions of Sokratfisj so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, 
partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epaminondas. 
As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 
friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against 
the Spartans — we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the 
person to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he 
not only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the close of an aged life — was, a Tarentine e-xiile named Lysis •, 
a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes 
which we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes and 
dwelt there until his death.® With him, as well as with other 
philosophers, Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study 
and inquiry then afloat. By perseverance in this course for 
some years, he not only acquired considerable positive instruc- 
tion, but also became practised in new and enlarged intellectual 
combinations; and was, like PeriklSs,® emancipated from that 
timorous interpretation of nature which rendered so many 
Grecian commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His 
patience as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his 
own account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who understood 
more or talked less.* 

^ Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
(Aristoxen. Fr. 6o, ed. Didot ap. Atbense. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tusc. Disp, 
i. 2, 4 } Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. s). 

* Airistoxenus, Frag. 11, ed. Didot; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583; 
Cicero, De OHic. i. 44, 15c ; Pausan, ix. 13, l ; jEUan, V. H, iii. if. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch as well as by Jamblichns) that Lysis, who taught i^minondas; 
had been one of the peiuons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kylon burnt down the house, and that he with another had 
been the only persons who escaped— cannot be reconciled witli chronology. 

* Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with Plutardi, PerikKs, c, 6, and Plutarch, 
Demosthenfls, c. 20. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 D. warSefas Sta^pav mI 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not 
merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effective even against 
the best Athenian opponents.'^ But his disposition was es- 
sentially modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epaminondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the 
corrupting propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous 
tenders of personal friends;® though we are told that, when 
once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense.® As he 
tlius stood exempt from bvo of the besetting iMrmities wliich 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen, so there 
was a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral 
character; tlie gentleness of his political antipathies-~his 
repugnance to harsh treatment of conquered enemies — and 
his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there 


mpirT7js—(p, 585 D) tV ipla-TfiP rpo^ijv iy — (p. 592 F) 

'SirivBapos t Tapewriyos oliie i\£yay air^ (Epanunondas) trvytuyrpl^at 
iyravBa xp^i'<»'i Sjivau \iyei, piiSeyt wou Twy KaS" iavrhy iySpiiiricy 
imtrtvxiyat,, irXttoi'o 7i7Ki5o’Koi^i iKjyrTQVa <l>Bfr/ycp4vv- Com- 
pute Corael. Nepus, Epnmin, c. 3 — und Flutardi, De AucUend. c. 3, 
P- 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this judgement of Spintharos was communi- 
cated by him to his son Aristoxenu^ &om whom Plutarch copied it ; and 
we know that Arisloxcnus in bis writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epanunondas (Athenceus, ir. p. We see thus that Plutarch 
had access to good souices of information respecting the latter. And as 
ho had composed a life of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28)1 though 
unfortunately it has not reached us, we may be confident that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for the pui'iiose, which materials would 
naturally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, ”De Genio Somatis.” 
This strengthens , our confidence in the interring statements which that 
dialogue fiirnlshes respecting the character of Epaminondas j as well as in 
the incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

^ Cornel. Nepoa, Epaminond. c. 5 j Plutarch, PrtecepL Reip. Gerend. p. 
S19 C. Cicero notices him as the only man with any pretensions to orator- 
ical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Bratus, 
0 . 131 so)' 

® Plutarch (De Gen- Socr. pp. 583, 584; Pelopid. c. 35 Fab. Max. c, 27; 
compare Alcibiad. and Corioh c. 4) ; Cornel; .Nepos, Eponnn. c, 4- 

* Plutarch, Aristeidds, c, ij Justin, vi. 8. 
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were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmeasured 
retaliation, it was LeontiadSs and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan 
Phcebidas, and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias, 
Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and 
the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part 
in itj partly on prudential grounds, but partly also on con- 
scientious scruples.^ None of his virtues was found so difficult 
to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the 
resentful and vindictive passions.* 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the 
extraordinary capacities for action with which they were 
combined, and that he should achieve something to earn that 
exclamation of praise which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus 
afterwards pronouncing, on seeing him at the head of the 
invading Theban army near Sparta — “Oh! thou man of 
great deeds 1 ” * In the year b.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends j among whom, 
too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition was a subject 
of complaint as keeping him unduly in the background.* But 
the unparalleled phosnomena of that year supplied a spur 
which overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 

* Plutarch, lie Gen. Socr. p. 576 F. 'EnafuiyAvSas t4, fiii vfl9tn> &s 
aTerai fleXTioi* elrat raOra fii) wpairtrity, tlitirvs iyrirttya irphs & 
W<^vKe, fPi4l4 SoKi/idfci, wapiuca\oi/ityot. 

’Eir«l Si oi Tois woWatls, itKKii THirnr &pja^itop.si> 

rhi' airhy ^6iiou KsBaphv irra fml iyatriov i^firrdvtu 

rots xaipoTs, fitri rtS Sticalou 0 vp<^povri vpoiroMri/ieyov. 

ComjWe the same dialogue, p. 594. B ; aad Cornelius Nepos, Peloindas, 
c. 4. 

IsokratSs makes a remark upon Evagoras of Salamis, which may be well 
applied to Epaminondas ; that the objectionable means, without which the 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him ; while all the meritorious and admirable functions 
of command were reserved for Evagoras (IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). 

® See the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias about Philopoemen 
— Kcibrsp ‘Sitapitydydov pav\iiKyos elvai puhiurTa {TjXaiTlis, rh Spacrrdipioy 
Knt cuveTiv aAroS kkI Airi xPVioifTWf ivaSis fopfvpus ipipxXTH, Si irpifip 

Ka\ $a$<f Kal tpthccySpiiir^ wapk rit voKuniciiS Sittfopiis ipfidysty oi Svyd^evos, 
Si' ipyhv Kal tpiKoyeiielecy, p^KSoy iSSieei arpuTiuriK^s t) voMTtiefjs 
eiKsTos elvot. To the like purpose Pausanias, vlli. 49, a; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 255 Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 3 — "patiens admirandum in 
modum.” 

^ Plutarch, Agesilau^ c. 32. 'O t«8 /uyaKoirpdypoyoi iySpiivov, 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 376 E. 'BTrapeiydySas Sd, BotaTSy irdvroy 

TCVaiSevcrSat wpis iptri/y i^iSy tieupipeiy, iffri Kcd hrpiOupas, 
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inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city 
by an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed 
single-handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive 
confederacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such circum- 
stances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of all her 
citizens — the unambitious and philosophical as well as the rest. 
As the necessities of the case required such simultaneous 
devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution was suffi- 
cient to awaken enthusiasm in minds muchless patrioticthan that 
of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the victorious 
exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred from the 
houses of Ardiias and LeontiadSs to the open market-place ; 
and he would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an 
assault Felopidas being named Boeotarch, his friend Epami- 
nondas was naturally placed among the earliest and most 
forward organisers of the necessary military resistance against 
the common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had actjuired, in b.c. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as general, 
that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, 
and trusted with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon 
which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we may toly 
conclude, that the well-planned and successful system of 
defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in 
the main his work.^ 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 
of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The Spartans, 
not unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment 

> Bauch, in bis instructive biography of Epaminondas (^aminondas, und 
Thebens Katnpf um die Hegemouie : Breslau, 1834, p. 26), seems to con- 
ceive that Epaminondas was never employed’ in any public ofiidal post 
by bis countrymen, until the period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra, I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that he must 
have been previously employed in su(dr posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth. For all the proceedings of 371 b.c, prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which mnst have 
been acquired by previous ants in a conspicuous position } aud os he had no 
great family position to start from, his reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this sup, 
position; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at. leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on 
their side. They organised on a more systematic scale the 
military force of their confederacy, and even took some 
conciliatory steps with the view of effacing the odium of their 
past misrule.^ The full force of tlieir confederacy — including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the distant 
Olynthians" — was placed in motion against Thebes in the 
course of the summer under Agesilaus; who contrived, by 
putting in sudden requisition a body of mercenaries acting in 
the service of the Arcadian town Klcitor against its neigh- 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master 
of the passes of Kithffiron, before the Thebans and Athe- 
nians could have notice of his passing the Lacedseroonian 
border.® Then crossing Kitliseron into Boeotia, he established 
his head-quarters at Thespiss, a post already under Spartan 
occupation. From thence he commenced his attacks upon 
the Theban territory, which he found defended partly by a 
considerable length of ditch and palisade — partly by the main 
force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and 
mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on 
their oto side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out 
their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning 
some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a 
rapid march at break of dajf, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork mto the inner country, which he 
laid waste nearly to the city walls.* The Thebans and Athe- 
nians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, neverthe- 
less kept the field against him, taking care to hold positions 
advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side did not feel 
confident enough to attack them against such odds. Yet on 
one occasion he had made np his mind to do so ; and was 
marching up to the charge, when be was daunted by the firm 
attitude and excellent array of the troops of Qiabrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 
advantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given ; with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the cliarge.® 

I Diodor, xv, 31. ® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 54 s Diodor. xv. 31. 

• Hellon. v. 4, 36-38. * Xen. Hellen, y. 4, 41. 

' Dlodor. XV. 32 ; Polyaao. ii, i, 2 ; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. I,— 
" obnixo genu scuto ” — Demostben. cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

TTie Alhenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honour of 
Chabrias, he made choice of tms attitude for the design (Diodor. xv. 33). 
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After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespirej the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoebidas with 
a considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his 
army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the former captor of the Kadmeia — thus 
stationed at Thespire, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes ; partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the 
Thespian hoplites, who promised him unshiinking support. 
His incursions soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans; 
who invaded Thespise, hut were repulsed by Phoebidas with 
the loss of all their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward he wtis slain by a sudden turn of the 
Theban cavalry;’- upon which all his troops fled, chased 
by the Thebans to the vei-y gates of Thespise. Though the 
Spartans, in consequence of this misfortune, despatched by sea 
another general and division to replace Phoebidas, the cause of 
the 'Chebatxs was greatly strengthened by their recent victory. 
They pushed their success not only against Thespi©, but 
against the other Boeotian citiess, still held by local oligarchies 
in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these oligarchies 
were threatened by the growing strength of their own popular 
or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in considerable numbers 
as exiles to Thebes.^ 

A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with tlie main army of the 
confederacy, tos neither mme decisive nor more profitable 
tlwn the preceding. Though he contrived, by a well-planned 
stratagem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay waste the 
plain, he gained no serious victory; and even showed, more 
clearly than before, his reluctance to engage except upon per- 
fectly equal terms.® It became evident that the Thebans were 
not orJy strengthening their position in Bceotia, but also acquir- 
ing practice in warfare and ccmfidence against the Spartans; 

^ Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 43-45 ; Diodor. xv. 33. 

* Xen. Ilellen, v, 4, 46. ’E« Si Toiroa wiKiv oS ri r&v 

ia>e(mrvpfTro, /cel iarpKrtiovro ils @tTirids, K«l elf ris rhs 

irepiaucltifs erdXeis. 'O ftitrai Ivftes ii etirSy eh fhs ivex^pet' iy 

erdiratf ydp rats v6\e<ft Suyaaretai KaBetarfiKeffay, &<rvep iy 6iPais‘ &are 
Kvd at iy rairats rats TiXten pbuu rSty /utK^aipunday BoyBelas liioyro, 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 47, 51. 

The anecdotes in Polyainns (ii. i, iS-so), mentioning faint-heartedness 
and alarm among the allies , of Agesilaus, are likely to' apply (certainly in 
part) to this campaign. 
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insomuch that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the war so 
as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice — and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. 
He quitted Bceotia, however, after the summer’s campaign, 
without any such step.^ In his way he appeased an intestine 
conflict which was about to break out in Thespim. Afterwards, 
on passing to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which 
grievously injured his sound leg (it has been mentioned already 
that he was lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to open 
a vein in the limb for reducing the inflammation. When this 
was done, however, the blood could not be stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great 
suffering, he was confined to Ids couch for several months; 
and he remained during a much longer time unfit for active 
command.* 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king, 
Kleombrotus, who in the ne.xt spring conducted the army of 
the confederacy to invade Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, 
the Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of 
Kithceron, so that he was unable even to enter the countiy, and 
was obliged to dismiss his troops without achieving anything.* 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a 
large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of 
imported corn to Athens, and to forward an invading ai'my 
by sea against Thebes, to the Bmotian port of Kreusis in 
the Krisssean Gulf. The former object was attempted first. 
Towards midsummer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the ^Egean; 
especi^ly round the coast of Attica, near ^Egina, Keos, and 
Andros. The Athenians, who, since their recently renewed 
confederacy, had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
found themselves thus threatened, not merely with loss of 
power, but also with loss of trade and even famine ; since their 
com-ships from the Euxine, though safely reaching Gerasstus 
(the southern extremity of Euboea), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this intenuption, 
they fitted out at Peiraeus a, fleet of 8o triremes,* with crews 

* Diodor. XV. 33, 34 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. a6. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 58. » Xen. Plellen. v. 4, ep. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 61. afrrol e!s rits vnBs, &c. Boeckh 

(followed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. cb. 38, vol, v. p. 58) connects 
with this marlUme expedition an Inscription (Corp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) 
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mainly composed of citizens ; who, under the admiral r.hnhrins ^ 
in a sharply contested action near Naxus, completely dpfr gipfT 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the 
sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews. ^ Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not 
suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own ships 
to pick up both the living men and the dead bodies on board, 
as well as all Athenians who were swimming for their lives. 
He did this (we are told from distinct recollection of the 
fierce displeasure of the people against the victorious generals 
after the battle of Arginusas. And we may thus see, that 
though the proceedings on that memorable occasion were 
stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a 

recording a vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favour of 
Phanokritus, a native of Fanum in the Propontis. But I think that the 
vote can hardly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could 
not need to be informed by a native of Parium about the movements of a 
hostile fleet near Aigina and Keos. The information given by Phanokritus 
must have related more probably, I think, to some occasion of the transit 
of hostile ships along the Ilelles^nt, which a native of Parium would be 
the likely person first to discover and communicate. 

* Oiodor. XV. 35 ; Demosthen. rant. Leptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, os stated by 
Demosthends ; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. 
The orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he afteiwards causes 
to he read by the clerk — hut also seems exact and special as to numbers, so 
as to inspire greater confidence than usual. 

® Diodor. xv. 35. Chabrias iWexsTo toS Siayfiov, ia/aiarriarBtls 

Tijs iv ‘Apytvoi(T(us vaviiaxlt^, By § rois vuc^vavras aTpBTijyfllir 6 S^jMs 
iprl (uyi\7i! titpyyclas Savitriii itepiiPaXsv, aWiatriitevos tri robr 
Tfre\evT7iK6ras aovi Ti)v I6oi)ibV ojv 

(see Wesseling and Stephens’s note) vots rijs vipiirriirfat 6fu>ias 
yfyonivTis KtvSyytitrif iraStlv vapmrA^(rttt, AiJvrp dirairrct; rav luixety, 
kyeKiyero r&v waAirSy rait Siay}JXO/iByout, kbI Tohj /iiy fri 
C&yras SiiffKirt, roiis Si Ttrt\svTiiKiTas Sffa^ey. Ei Si uii 
npl raiyrpy iyiytTa Ti/y imfidMiay, ^Stas Ity Strayra rby veM/uay 
<rr6Koy Sj^Setpi. 

This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding cb. IxiV. 
respecting the battle of Arginusae and the proceedings at Athens afierwards. 
i noticed that Diodorus incorrectly represented the excitement at Athens 
against the gener^ as arising' from their having neglected to pick up 
the bodies of the s/ain waiiiors for burial — and that he omitted me mote 
important feet, that they left many living and wounded wantpis to perish. 

ft is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Atglhusm ; while in the 
second sentence he corrects the error, telling us’ that (Siabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the men on the wrecks and in the 

water, as well as the dead bodies. 
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salutary effect upon the public conduct of subsequent 
commanders. Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting 
principally of citizens) owed his life, after the battle of Naxus, 
to the terrible lesson administered by tlie people to their 
generals in 406 b.c., thirty years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 e.c.^) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian 
war j and while it thus filled them with joy and confidence, it 
led to a material enlargement of their maritime confederacy. 
The fleet of Chabrias — of which a squadron w'as detaclred under 
the orders of Phokion, a young Athenian now distinguishing 
himself for the first time and often hereafter to be mentioned — 
sailed victorious round the ./Egean,_ made prize of twenty other 
triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with no 
talents in money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 
confederacy, as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing 
contributions. The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of 
Phokion, especially, obtained much favour among the islanders 
and determined several new adhesions to Athens.* To the 
inhabitants of Abdfira in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an in- 
estimable service, by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde 
of Triballi, who quitting their abode from famine, had poured 
upon the sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend their 
town, willingly alHed themselves with Athens, whose confederacy 
thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace.® 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 triremes, whicli had 
recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command 
of Timotheus, the son of KLonon, to circumnavigate Pelopon- 
nesus and alarm the coast of Laconia ; partly at the instance of 
the Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta 
occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across 
the Ktisssean Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of Kreusis.^ 
This Periplus of Peloponnesus — the first which the fleet of 
Athens had attempted since her humiliation at .^gospotami — 
coupled -with tire ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 

^ Plutoreh, Phokion, c. 6 ; Plutarch, Camillas, c. rg, 

* Demosthen. coni. Leplin. p. 4S0 ; Plutarch, phokion, c. 7. 

> Diodor. xv. 36. lie slates, by mistake, that Chabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at Abd^ia. 

* Xen. Hellcn. v. 4, 62. 
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and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. Not 
only Kephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions ; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day, Alketas, prince 
of the Molossi — the Chaonians %vilh other Epirotic tribes — and 
the Akamanians on the coast — all embraced his alliance,^ 
While neau Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed 
by the Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior 
in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he became 
so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare 
to show itself. Having received only 13 talents on quitting 
Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty in paying his 
fleet j that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 
sixty trievaichs in his fleet, of seven min® towards the pay of 
their respective ships j and that he also sent home requests for 
large remittances from the public treasury ; ® measures which 
go to bear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of 
friends or neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of 
plunder, whidi his panegyrist IsokratSs ascribes to him.® This 
was a feature unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on 
both sides, and tending to become still rarer, from the increased 
eiJtoloyment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were 
not favourably received. Though her naval position was now 
more brilliant and commanding than it had been since the 
battle of /Egospoiami — though no Lacedmmonian fleet showed 
itself to disturb her in the Mgoaa * — yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbouring 

*■ Xen. HcUen. v. 4, 64 s Diodot. xv. 3C. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66 ; IsoUratfe, Be Permutat. s. 116 ; Cornelius 
Nepos, Timotheus, c. a. 

The advance of seven minrn respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 
the sixty triemrehs under his command, is mentioned by Bemosthenfe cont. 
Timotheum (c. 3, p. 1187). I agree with M. Poeckh (Public Economy of 
Athens, ii, 24, p. 294} in referring this advance to his e-xpedition to Korfc)ha 
and other places in the Ionian Sea in 375-374 B.C.; not to his subsequent 
expedidon of 373 B.C,, to which Rehdantz, Lachaiann, SeWbsser, and 
others would refer it (Vh® Iphicratis, &c. p. 89). In the second exjiedilion, 
it dOM not appear that he ever had really sixty triremes, or sixty InerarcH 
under him. Xenophon (Hellen. v. 4, 63) tdls us that the fleet sent with 
Timotheus- to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships ; which is the exact number 
of trierardhs named by Demosthends. 

* Isokrat^s, Orat. Be Permutat. s. laS, 131, 135. 

* Isokratfls, Be Permutat, s. 117 j Cornel. Nepos, Timoth, c. 2. 
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island of ^Egina annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual 
coast-guard ; while the contributions from the deputies to the 
confederate synod were not sufficient to dispense with the 
necessity of a heavy direct property-tax at home.^ 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were rejwesented.® Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war j the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,® nor' were they 
probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 
refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making during the 
last two years, partly through the indirect effect of the naval 
successes of Athens. At the end of the year 377 b.c., after the 
two successive invasions of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home- 
crops had so straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to 
import corn from Pagas© in Thessaly ; in which enterprise their 
ships and seamen were at first captured by the Lacedmmonian 
harmost at Oreus in Euboea, AJketas. His negligence however 
soon led not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been 
taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagas© became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia; since in 376 b.c., 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kith»ron — 
while in 375 B.C., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by 
the naval operations of Timotheus in theTonian Sea. During 
tliese two years, the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously 
against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, in most of which a 
strong party, if not the majority of the population, was favour- 
able to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and 
garrison.* We hear of one victory gained by the Theban 
cavalry near Plat©a, under Charon; and of another near 
Tanagra, in which Panthdides, the Lacedmmonian harmost in 
that town, was slain.* 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, r. 

* See IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Platalc.) s. 3i, 33, 37, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, I. Ol S’ ’AStivoToi, aiiam/iivovt i/Ay ipSvres SA 

iripSf robs &ri 0 a(ovs, S' ob gVfifiaWouipms tU rb vovriKdr, airA 

V &/itoiaiiu6fievoi kA tlvipoptus km }i.prT<iaa if Alytyt/s, Kti 

^v\cucats TTjs x<bpi*h tiKBip/pirav vaiffcurSai rev iroKinov, 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 

® Flatardi, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing that the 
Spartan harmost, with his tivo (morse or) divisions in garrison 
at Orchomenus, had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and 
a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which 
the waters of the Lake Kopiiis were at the fullest, so that he 
was obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass 
by Tegyra, on tlie road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that 
there were still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no 
surprise could be eifectcd ; upon which he retraced his steps. 
But on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their 
troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were 
inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encounter ; while 
the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed and required all 
his encouragement to work them up. But in the fight that 
ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the 
strength, valour, and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved 
irresistible. The two Lacedsemonian. commanders were both 
slain i their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undisturbed 
retreat ; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in 
the combat until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighbourhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the deac^ before 
returning to Thebes.^ 

This combat, in which the Lacedsemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, 
produced a strong sensation in the minds of both the contend- 
ing parties. The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled ; so that by the year 374 b.c., they had 
cleared Boeotia of the Lacedaemonians, as well as of the local 
oligarchies which sustained them j persuading or constraining 
the cities again to come into union with Thebes, and reviving 
the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Kordneia, Lebadei^ 
Tanagra, Thespiae, Plataea and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian j ® leaving out Orchomenus alone (vrith its dependency 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, c._i7; Diodor. xv. 37. 

Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near Orchomenus; but he does not name 

'i^^sthen^s seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
mven various paitienlars respecting the’ religious legends connected with 
flwt root (Kallisthenfe, Ftagm, 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Bys. v. Teyipa). 

s Tnot the Thebans thus became acain presidents of all Bceotia, and 
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Cliteroncia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedsemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to Thebes was numerous, and the 
change, on the whole, popular ; though in some the prevailing 
sentiment was such, that adherence was only obtained by 
intimidation. The change here made by Thebe.s, wa.s, not to 
absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them back to the 
old federative system of Bceotia; a policy, which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platasa in 431 b.c.i While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Boeotian federation, she at die same time guaranteed to the 
other cities — ^by convention, probably express, but certainly 
implied — their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-conquest or re-confederntion of Bceotia, Becoming masters 
of Kreusis, the port of Tliespise,® they fortified it, and built 
some triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea 
across the Krisssean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, 
they began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
FhokianS 3 allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 
on Thebes— yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens.® So hard pressed were the Phokians — especially as 
Jason of Pherro in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy * — ^that unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
to submit to the Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, 
including the Lacedeemonian garrison then occupying it j while 
the treasures of the Delphian temple would also have been laid 
open, in case the Thebans should think fit to seize them. 
Intimation being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King 

revived the Bccotian confederacy — ^ia clearly staled by Xenophon, Hellen. 
V, 4, 63 : vi. I, I, 

Thucyd. ii. 3. ’AyeTirep 4 k 4 />v| (the Theban herald after the Thoban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Flateca) e? ns fioi^-erat 
Karh virfia fuv vivras Boiur&v (u/titaxels, rlOerBeu trap' 
aJToirj rh SarXa, poiil^avrss irfln ^tftlus roinp rf rpiirif vpoirx^P^*''*^’' 
T^v srtlKiv. 

Compare the language of the Thebans about irdrpm rap Boiarap 
(iii, 6r, 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they attacked Platoea in 431 B.C., may be taken 
as fair analogy to judge of their professions and views towards the recovered 
Boeotian towns in 37^375 B.C. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 3 : compare Diodor, xv. 53. 

* Dlodoi. XV. 3r ; Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, r } iii. 5, 31. 

* Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, ai-37. 
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Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, with 
four Lacedfemonian divisions of troops, and an aujriliary body 
of allies.^ This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to retire, 
placed both Pholds and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta 
thus sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans had 
passed from the defensive to the offensive — partly by her help, 
yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of her navy — 
her ancient jealousy of them became again so powerful, that 
she sent envoys to Sparta to propose terms of peace. What 
these terms were, we are not told ; nor does it appear that the 
Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra j for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens.* 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a 
moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advantage 
of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying 
revelation which had reached the Spartans a little before from 
a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, 
came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of 
hospitality with the Lacedmmonians ; while Pharsalus bad not 
merely been in alliance with them, but was for some time 

^ Xcn. Ucllcn. vl. l, l ; vi. at. 

This expedition of Klcurabrotus to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.C. (Fast. Hel. ad 375 B.C.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 374 b.o. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had re- 
conquered all the Boeotian cities (Xen. Uell. vi. i, i) ; and this operation 
Bcems to have occupied them all the two years — 376 and 375 b.c. See v. 
4, 63, where the words oVt’ ir $ TipitSeor mpiiirKiun must be understood 
to include, not simply the time which Timotheus took in aetuallj/ cireum- 
mvigaliHg Peloponnesus, but the year which he spent afterwards in the 
Ionian Sea, and the time which he occupied in performing his exploits neat 
Korkyra, Leukns, and the neighbourhood generally. Tiie “ Perijilns," for 
which Timotheus was afterwards honoured at Athens (see Alschines cont. 
Ktesiphont. c. 90, p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the 
year and with the fleet of the “Poriplus." 

It is worth notice that the Pythmn games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.c. — ^irl SuKimriSou ipxoVTd! } that is, in the first quarter of that 
aichon, or the third Olympic year; about Ute beginning of August. 
Chabrios won a prize at these games with a chariot and four ; in celebration 
of whidi, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point of seashore 
called Kftlias, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Neteram, c. II, p. I 3 S 6 ). 

■ * Xen. Hellen, vi, a, i, *. . . 

ICallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen. vi< 

?. 4 ). 
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occupied by one of their garrisons.^ In the usual state of 
Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, Phcroe, Pharsalus, and others, 
each holding some smaller dties in a state of dependent 
alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often even in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concur 
in a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance ; to such a 
degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion," he advanced money 
from his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and 
repaid himself when public funds came in.® 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
Thessaly — ^Jason, despot of Pherse ; whose formidable power, 
threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to 
Sparta to denounce. Though the force of Jason can hai-dly 
have been very considerable when the Spartans passed through 
Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated expeditions against 
Olynthus, he was now not only despot of Pherm, but master of 
nearly all the Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Phen© had 
partially succeeded in becoming thirty years before,*) as well 
as of a largo area of tributary circumjacent territory. The 
great instrument of his dominion was, a standing and well- 
appointed force of 6000 mercenary troops, firom ^1 parts of 
Greece. He possessed all the pereonal qualities requisite for 
conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. His bodily 
strength was great ; his activity indefatigable ; his self-command, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 82. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. I, 3. Kol ijnSTs /lAv IvSeiis^ii, vap' iavrov rpofftrlftf 
Svirt Sk vepiyeyoiTO rvr irpo<r6Sav, aye\dii$avey ijy Se xal &\Kas ^Ad^tyit 
re Kol jityakoirpn^s rhy BfrraKiKhy rpivov. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps ua 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into bis hands the 
management of their harbours and customs-duties (Demosthen, Olynth. 1 
p. 15 ; ii. p. 20}. It forms a striking contrast with the exactness of the 
Athenian people about their public receipts and disbursements, as testified 
in the inscriptions yet remaining. 

* Xen. Hellen, ii. 3, 4. 

The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen, Socrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the ICadmeia, for the puipose of corrupting Bpaminondas — appears not 
entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondns was too little known to 
be worth corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not become tagtu of Thessaly 
until long after the recapture of the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. vi, i, 18, 10). 
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both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. 
Always personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the utmost 
munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but inspired 
them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion to his person. 
Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with Alketas prince 
of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the footing of 
his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated the 
Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the tomis which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason 
was prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, ho 
wished to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger 
of having malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed'^to 
Polydamas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself 
the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus 
or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus united, with 
its array of tributary nations around, would be decidedly the 
first power in Greece, superior on land either to Sparta or 
Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as to the Persian king, 
with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason regarded him as 
an enemy yet easier to overthrow ; considering what had been 
adiieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Phene had laid before Polydamas ; 
who replied, that he himself bad long been allied with Sparta, 
and that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. 
“ Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, 
that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to 
afford you protection. If they cannot comply with the demand, 
you will be unfaithful to the interests of your city if you do 
not embrace my offers." It was on this mission that Polydamas 
was now come to Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be 
sent to him, he should be compelled unwillingly to sever 
himself from her. “ Recollect (he concluded) that the enemy 
against whom you will have to contend is formidable in every 
way, both from personal qualities jand from power ; so that 
nothing short of a first-rate force and commander will suflSce. 
Consider and tell me what yoa can do.” 

The Spai-tans, having d^berated on the pointy returned a 
reply in the negative. , Already a large force had been sent 
under Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokis; 
moreover the Athenians were now the stronsrer power at sea. 
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Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes 
and Athens — which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if 
a Spartan army interfered agamst him in Thessaly. Accord- 
ingly the Epliors told Polydamas plainly, that they were unable 
to satisfy his demands, recommending him to make the best 
terras that he could both for Pharsalus and for himself. 
Returning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care ; engaging at the same lime to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this was 
actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as 
the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly.^ 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession 
of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an important 
stage in the real decline of her power. Eight years before, at the 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had sent three powerful armies in succession to 
crush the liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and 
to re-transfer the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Mace- 
donian crown. The region to which her armies had been then 
sent, was the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in vrhose 
favour she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends 
or allies j while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her : moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was provoked, was to hinder 
the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. Now, a 
claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes from a region 
much less distant ; lastly, her political interest would naturally 
bid her arrest the menacing increase of an aggressive power 
already so formidable as that of Jason. Yet so seriously has 
the position of Sparta altered in tlie last eight years (3S2-374 n.c.) 
that she is now compelled to decline a demand which justice, 
sympathy, and political policy alike prompted her to grant So 
unfortunate was it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their 
honourable and well-combined aspirations fell esmclly during 
those few years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power 1 

’ See the interesting account of this mis-sion, and the speech of 
FoMamas, which I have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Xen. 
Hellen. vL i. 4-18). 
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So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally : — since nothing but Spurtan 
interference restored the Macedonian kings to the sea-coast, 
while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been allowed to expand, 
might probably have confined them to the interior, and averted 
the death-blow which came upon Grecian freedom in the next 
generation from their hands. 

The Lacedtemonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific propositions 
from Athens which liberated them from one of their chief 
enemies. But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered home from 
Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with his fleet. He had serving 
along with him some exiles from Zakynthus ; and as he passed 
by that island in his homeward voyage, he disembarked these 
exiles upon it, aiding them in establishing a fortified post. 
Against this proceeding the Zakynthian government laid com- 
plaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply resented, that redress 
having been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at 
once broken off, and war again declared. A Lacedamonian 
squadron of 25 sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians,' 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3 5 Dlodor. xv. 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are not clear in themselves j besides that on 
some points, though not in the main, they contradict Xenophon. Diodorus 
states that those exiles whom Timotheus brought back to Zakynthus, were 
die philo-Spartan leaders, who had been recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The statement must doubtless be incorrect. 
The exile-s whom Timotheus restored must have belonged to the anti- 
Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to have got into confusion by representing 
that nniversal and turbulent reaction against the philu-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place undl after the battle of Leuktm — as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. The events recounted in Diodor. xv. 
40, seem to me to belong to a period after the battle of Leuktra. 

Diodonts also seems to have made a mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent KtesH^s as auxiliary commander to Zakynthus (xv. 46) ; whereas this 
very commander is announced by himself in the next chapter (os well as by 
Xenophon, who calls him StesiiHs) as sent to Xerkyra (Hellen. vi. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesiki£s or TClesikifs, twice over; once as sent to 
Zakynthus — then again, as sent to Korf^ra, The latter is the truth. No 
Athenian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to 
Zakynthus ; for Xenophon enumerates the Zakynthians among tliose who 
helped to fit out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other band, I see no reason for calling in question the reality of 
the two Lacedmmonion expeditions, in the last half 01374 b.c, — one under 
Aristokratis to ZakTOthua, the other under AUtidas to Korkyra— which 
Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv> 45, 46)> It is true that Xenophon docs' not 
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while plans were formed for the acquisition of the more 
important island of Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having 
now been removed home, a malcontent Korkyrman party formed 
a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and 
betray the island to them. A Lacedsemonian fleet of twenty-two 
triremes accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to 
Sicily. But the ICorkyrsean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, and 
sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By the joint 
efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zalrynthus, 
Achaia, Epidaurus, Treezen, HermionS, and Halieis — 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other confederates, 
who preferred commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea 
— a fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
hoplites, were assembled ; besides some I^cedaemonians, 
probably Helots or Neodamod6s.^ At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 b.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedsemonian 
Mnasippusj who, having driven in the Korkyrsean fleet with 
the loss of four triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls of the city. He 
next carried his ravages round the adjacent lands, which were 
found in the highest state of cultivation and full of the richest 
produce j fields admirably tilled — vineyards in surpassing 
condition — with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine- 
cellars, and abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. 
The invading soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredar 
tions on cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the 
plentiful stock around, that they refused, to drink any wine 
that was not of the first quality.® Such is the picture given by 

notice either of them ; but they are noway inconsistent with the facts which 
he does stale. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3, $, r6 s compare v, 2, ai— about the com- 
mutation of personal service for money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedition 
of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contempor.try points. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. 'Eir«8^ 8J Mfiji (when Mnasippus landed), 
iicpdTti T6 Tfls yrls leal iSjfou iietpyatrfiitiriy liku ira'yxdXaij sal 
Till' xdipai', neya^, 0 Tpiitm 3 Sh oiK^aeti Kal ohSvas Kartincmair/i^yoiis Uxovtrgv 
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Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Korkyra, 
in respect of its landed economy, at the time when it was invaded 
by Mnasippus ; a picture not less memorable than that presented 
by Thucydides (in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing 
agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment 
when the hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt 
there in 431 b.c.^ 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city wads, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same time 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans soon 
began to be in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians j to whom they 
had sent envoys with pressing entreaties,® and who had now 
reason to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to 
summon home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How- 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a new fleet 
to be sent thither; while a division of 6oo' peltasts, under 
StesiklSs, was directed to be drapatched by the quickest route, 
to meet the immediate necessities of the Korkyneans, during 
the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. These peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they were enabled 
to land through the intervention of Alketas solicited by the 
Athenians. They were fortunate enough to get into the 
town; where they not only brought the news that a large 
Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but also coiitributed 
much to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, 

M tSj' iypSy fijicuray rails irrpariiiras els touto rpvipiis ^\$eh’, StrT* 
oix iedJLtiy wlpety, el p,ii irSorptas Kal iySpiraSa di icaX fiottmipma 
rtiprroMM iiKUrKero tx r&v hypSiv- 

Olfop, implied in the antecedent word alpSyus, is understood after srtvap, 

. ^ Thucyd. i, 82. (Speech of Archidamus) pi) yip iWo ri yopltnprt ri/p 
yjjp aibr&p (of the Athenians) ipvpay fx^ip, Jtol atx iirirap tirip Apeipap 
l^elpyttiTTai, 

Compare the earlier portion of the same speech (c. 80), and the second 
speech of the same Archidamus (ii ir). 

To the same purpose ThucydidSs speaks, respecting the properties of the 
wealthy men estabfished throughout the area of Attica — of Si Swarol xoKi 
KT^para Kari rijy vApop alHoS^lais re Kal sraKareKiiriKaraitleeuais iiroXwXs- 
Krfrss (*'. c, the invnsion)-rThucyd. ii. 65. 

® The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, v. 2, 
9) would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. 
This woum be a much quicker way ibr them than the circumnavigation qf 
Peloponnesus ; and it would suggest the same way for the detachment ^ 
Stesikl^s presently to be mentioned. 

VOT. v-. jr ' ' 
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tlie Koricyroeans would hardly have held out ; for the famine 
within the walls increased daily; and at length became so 
severe, that many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of 
slaves w'ere thrust out Mnasippus refused to receive them, 
making public proclamation that every one who deserted 
should be sold into slavery j and since deserters nevertheless 
continued to come, he caused them to be scourged back to the 
city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, being neither received 
by him nor re-admitted within, many perished outside of the 
gates from sheer hunger.^ 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approach- 
ing hour of surrender, that the besieging army became care- 
less, and the general insolent Though his military chest was 
well filled, through the numerous pecuniary payments which 
he had received from allies in commutation of personal service 
— ^yet he had dismissed several of his mercenaries without 
pay, and had kept alb of them unpaid for the last two months. 
His present temper made him not only more harsh towards 
his own soldiers,® but also less vigilant in the conduct of the 
siege. Accordingly the besieged, detecting from their watch- 
towers the negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing 
his outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened forward 
with the LacedEcmonians around him to sustain them ; giving 
orders to the officers of the mercenaries to bring their men 
forward also. But these officers replied, that they could not 
answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay ; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that be struck tliem with his 
stick and with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed 
still further the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers 
came to the combat discouraged and heartless, while the 
Athenian peltasts and the Korkyraean hoplites, rushing out of 
several gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate 
energy, Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, 
was at length slain, and all his troops, being completely 
routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores 
were preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and 
die whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 
at once. But they were astonished at their own success. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 15. 

® Xen, Ilellen. vi. 2, 16. 

'O S’ Mviffimtos, SpSsi ravra, n Hirov oiic ijtSri txw jri\iv, 

Kal vtpl totis utirBaipipovs licaivoipyt-i, Ksi rohs fiiv raia$ airav larouMovs 
imvoiiiKttf TotS S' aSiri Kei Suoif 4 'Sn lirjyoir rbv nurSiv, otiK witaptiv, 

iXiyero, xpVI'^^'rwy, &c. 
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Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in reserve, 
tliey retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient temporary 
supplies, and to allbrd a certainty of holding out until rein- 
forcement from Athens should arrive. Such reinforcement, 
indeed, was already on its way, and had been announced as 
approaching to Hypermenes (second under the deceased 
Mnasippus), who had now succeeded to the command. 
Terrified at the news, he hastened to sail round from his 
station — which he had occupied with the fleet to block up 
the harbour — to the fortified camp. Here he first put the 
slaves, as well as the property, aboard of his transports, and 
sent them away ; remaining himself to defend the camp with 
the soldiers and marines — but remaining only a short time, 
and then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. He 
thus completely evacuated the island, making off for Leukas. 
But such had been the hurry — ^and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive — ^that much corn and wine, many 
slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, were loft 
behind. To the victorious Korkyrmons, these acquisitions 
were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation.^ 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, so 
as to incur much risk of finding the island already taken — ^but 
when it did come, it was commanded by Iphikratfis, Chabrias, 
and the orator Kallistratus ® — ^not by Timotheus, whom the 
original vote of the people had nominated. It appears that 
Timotheus — ^who (in April 373 B.C.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedsemonian fleet had begun to 
attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed thither foi^with 
with a fleet of 60 triremes — found a difficulty in manning his 
ships at Athens, and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, from the 
maritime allies. His first act was to transport the 600 
peltasts under Stesiklfis to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pherae. He persuaded the latter to 
become the all^ of Athens, and to further the march of 
Stesiklgs with his division by land across Thessaly, over the 
passes of Pindus, to Epirus j where Alketas, who was at once 
the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 
them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra, 

* Xen. Hetlen. vl. ,3, 18-^26; DIbdor. xv.,47. , 

® Xbd. Hellen. vi, 3, ,iq. 
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Having thus opened important connexion with the powerful 
Thessalian despot, and obtained from him a very seasonable 
service, together (perhaps) with some seamen from Fagasse to 
man hts fleet — Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of 
Macedonia, where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, 
receiving from him signal marks of private favour — and then 
to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His voyage 
procured for him valuable subsidies in money and supplies 
of seamen, besides some new adhesions and deputies to the 
Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to 
Korkyra, began in the month of April or commencement of 
May 373 B.C .1 On departing, it appears, he had given orders 

* The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of 
Timotheus, will he found (I think) the only way of uniting into one con- 
sistent narrative the scattered fragments of information which we possess 
rejecting his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoth. p. I186 — the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of Sokratides — April 373 b.c Diodorus says that be proceeded 
to Thrace, and that he acquired several new members for the confederacy 
(xv. a7} ; Xenophon states that he sailed towards the islands (Hellen. vi. 
3, 13 } ; two statements not directly the same, yet not incompatible with 
each other. In his way to Thrace, he would naturally pass up the Kubcean 
strait and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that StesiktSs and his pcltasts must have got to ICorkyra, not 
by sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but by land across Thessaly and 
Epirus; a much quicker way. Xenophon tells us that the Athenians 
“ asked Alketos to help them to cross over from the mainland of Epirus to 
the opposite island of ICorkyra ; and that they were in consequence carried 
across by night” — ’AA k«tou ti iSt^iniray <rvySia 0 i$i<rat roirovr xal 
elrai vvKrhs BiaKoimrBlyTtt vov rrjs xt&pas, elo^xOoy eh ri/y ir 6 \u>. 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly ; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Mqreover, Alketos himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose good-will was therefore doubly necessary (Xcn. Hellen. vi.!!i, 7), 

We&therknow that in the year preceding (374 b.c.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, thoiwh the 
Athenians were veiy anxious for it (Xen. Hellen. vi. I, 10). But in 
November 373 B.C., Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the established 
ally of Athens ; not as then becoming her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that he comes to Athens for the express 
mitpose or being present at the trial of Timotheus and of deposing in his 
mvour — ‘AfiKoitivou yhp ’AXkAou koI ’ido'Qvas &s ToOrov (Timotheus) iv 
Mttt/ucKTtipiciyi ‘Airrthv ipxeyrot, ivl rhy &yiiya rhy ro^rev, 

fieeiBr/ffdvray abrf ucA Kairayonivay eh olnfay riiy iy Xteipaul, &c, 
(Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 5, p. iigo). Again — AMy Si reBrey 
(Timotheus) i^atrovfiiyay piv rSy imrtiSeiaiy leal olieelay uiiT^I lardvray, 
STi W xal ‘AKKerov leal ’idvoyos, <rv/ifiix«y Svreiv bu.iv, n 6 his 
ftiy hteiveTire (Demosthen. ib. c. a, p, 1187). We see from hence 
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to such of the allies as were intended to form part of the 
expedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island olf Trcezen, 
consecrated to Poseidon), where he would himself come and 
take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to such order, 
several contingents mustered at this island j among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in the preceding 
year it had been alleged against them that they contributed 
nothing to sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timo- 
theus stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring home, for 
the pay of the fleet ] and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell 
into distress and disorganisation at ICalauria, awaiting his 
return.^ In the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that 
Korkyra was much pressed ; so that great indignation was 
felt against the absent admiral, for employing in his present 
cruise a precious interval essential to enable him to reach the 
island in time. Iphikratfis (who had recently come back from 
serving with Phamabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer 
Egypt for the Persian kmg) and the orator KaUistratus, were 
especially loud in their accusations against him. And as the 
very salvation of Korkyra requir ed pressing haste, the Athenians 
cancelled the appointment of Timotheus even during his 
absence — ^naming Iphikratfis, KaUistratus, and Chabrias, to 
equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without delay.® 

therefore that the first alliance between Jason and Athens had been 
contracted in the early part of 373 B.C.; we see further that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his preliminaty cruise, which is the only 
reasonable way of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as 
Alketas in the fate of Timotheus, inducing them to take the remarkable 
step of coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotheus who 
had first made the alliance of Athens with ^ketas (Diodoi. xr. 36 ; Cornel. 
Nraos, Timodi. c. z), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alliance 
between him and Athens, and prevailed upon him to forward the division 
of Stesiklfis across Theasaly to Bpims and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Oemoslhenfis, there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical 
events of the time. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming finm 
Timotheus the repayment of money lent to him by Fosion the banker, 
father of Apollodorus ; and the dates specified are copied from entries made 
by Pasion at the time in his commerce books (c, l, p. 11S6 ; c.^, p. 1197). 

* Demosthen. adv. Timolh. c. 3, p. 1188. ifutrtoi/ inif irr/idrcv/ui ' 
K(vra\t)ii<rBat tv KcAavpiif, &Ci — iWd. c, 10, p. 1 199, TrpoeS** "yi/* ptv 
Boiurf^ HpXvvTi wapi roirov (Timotheus) tV Tpaiji^y ratr iv vaTf i'avo ‘1 
mpaXapfidvttv in ydp r&v KaivSv irvvriitav 4 purtofopla ifv rf 
VTpaTsdjMOTt* ,t 4 S( ;(p^aTO eri (Tiropthens) Aravra 
ttc T&v o'v/t/tdxwv ' K«l 0*1 ««! sAr&y \oybv iiroBvVvttt, 

■ * Xenoph. Hellen. vi. a, la, 13, 39; Demosthen.adv. Tlmotl). c.3, p: ■, 
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Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned ; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success.^ He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up for the em- 
barrassments which his absence had occasioned. But he 
could not pay the Bosotian trierarchs without borrowing money 
for the purpose on his own credit] for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 
the demands upon him had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pronounced dis- 
pleasure of the public, wns entered against him by IphikratSs 
and Kallistratus. But as these two had been named joint 
admirals for the expedition to Korkyra, which admitted of no 
delay — his trial was postponed until the autumn ; a postpone- 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded 
by his friends.* 

Meanwhile Iphikratfes adopted the most strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the present 
temper of the public, and in the known danger of Korkyra, 
he was allowed (though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks 
earlier, would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
seamen in the port, but even to coerce the trierarchs with 
severity,® and to employ all the triremes reserved for the 
coast-guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminio. He thus completed a fleet of seventy 
sail, promising to send back a large portion of it directly, if 
matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedoeinonian fleet fully equal to his 
own, he arranged his voyagie so as to combine the maximum 
of speed with training to his seamen, and with preparation for 
naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient trireme were 
habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle, as being 
inconvenient aboard: Iphikratfis left such sails at Athens, — 
employed even the smaller sails sparingly — and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men in excellent 

^ Digdor. xv. 47. _ 

® I collect what is here stated from Bemosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3, 
p. 118S; c. 10, p, iig9._ It is there said that Tiraotheiis was about 
to soil honje from Kalauiia to take bis liial ; yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the month hlmmaktcrion or November. 
Accordingly the trial must have been postponed, in consequence of the 
necessity for TphikralSs and Kallistialus going away at once to preserve 
Korkyra. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 14. 'O Si (Iphikral^s) iirsl itariffrii tfrpvnrf^h 
liiKa i(ia)S r&s vaSs irrKripauTO, xal riAs rptiipApxous ilviyKaCt, 
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training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on 
an enemy’s shore j and the.se halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity as well as precision, that the least possible 
time was consumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikratfis learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in 
his celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, 
where he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra 
was past. The excellent management of Iphikrates through- 
out this expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by 
Xenophon.^ 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
Athenian commander probably now sent back the home- 
squadron of Attica which he had been allowed to take, but 
which could ill be spared from the defence of the coast.® 
After making himself master of some of the Kephallenian 
cities, he then proceeded onward to Korkyra j where the 
squadron of ten triremes from Syracuse was now on the point 
of arriving ; sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedsemonians, but 
as yet uninformed of their flight IphikratSs, posting scouts 
on the hills to give notice of their approach, set apart twenty 
triremes to be ready for moving at the first signal. So excellent 
was his discipline (says Xenophon), that “the moment the 
signal was made, the ardour of all the crews was a fine thing 
to see ; there was not a man who did not hasten at a run to 
take his place aboard.”® The ten Syracusan triremes, afler 
their voyage across from the lapygian cape, had halted to rest 
their men on one of the northern points of Korkyra; where 
they were found by Iphikratfis and captured, with all their 
crews and the admiral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through 
the strenuous eflforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melandpus. 
Iphikratfis returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the 
harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, 
yielded to him a sum of 60 talents ; the admiral Anippiis was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew himself 
shortly afterwards from mortification.* 

^ Xen. Hellep. vi. a, 37, 32. 

® Compare vi. 2, 14-— with vi. 2, 39. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 34. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 33, 38 ; Diodor. xv. 47. 

We find a story recounted hy Diodorus {xvl. 57), ’ that the Athenians 
under Iphikratfis captured, off XorliTTa, some tnremes of Dionysius,' 
carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi and Olympia, They detained >nd 
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^ Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates for the 
time to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a pecuniary 
disappointment to him, and he soon began to need money. 
This consideration induced him to consent to the return of 
his colleague Kallistratus ; who — an orator by profession, and 
not on friendly terms with Iphikratfis — had come out against 
his own consent. IphikratSs had himself singled out both 
Kallistratus and Chabrias as his colleagues. He was not 
indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did he fear the 
criticisms, even of rivals, on what they really saw in his pro- 
ceedings. But he had accepted the command under hazardous 
circumstances j not only from the insulting displacement of 
Timotheus, and the provocation consequently given to a 
powerful party attached to the son of Konon — but also under 
great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving Korkyra, 
in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to man his 
fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikrates failed, 
he would have found himself exposed to severe crimination, 
and multiplied enemies, at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and 
Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants — so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the 
military ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent 
of the former.^ As the result of the expedition, however, was 
altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iphi- 
kratfis could well afford to part with both his colleagues ; and 

appropriated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly 
complained. 

This story (if there be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any other 
triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would probably have 
mentioned the story, if he had heard it; since it presents the enemies of 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the triremes were carrying' 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore intimate prizes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 39. The meaning of Xenophon here is not very 
clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

’£73, /liy t)i Toirjji' ■rill' CTpoTTrylar rur ’l^wpcirour obx iwau'ffl* 

firetra zeal rh irpoo-exrfirflai k<X< 0 <ra> lowry (this shows that IphikratSs 
himself singled them out) KoA.Xla'rpar^y rt rhy Si/fiiiySpov oi /td\a iurn-fiStioy 
lir^a, ael Xafip(av, (ulKa (rrpaTuyuchv yop-iffutyov. Efre yiip zppaviputvs atirabs 
fiyoipeyos tlyat, <rvn0o6\avs \aPt'iy iffoiKtro, ir&ippiy /tat Soieti SunepA^aa'Bttt, 
&yriird\avs yoptiCay, otra Bpturdas (some words in the text seem 

to be wanting) fyfirt KorappipSvpuy pAyrt Kwra/neKHy iptAytaBat 

pattiy, ptyaXoippoyotlyrot i<p' iavr^ rovri pot Sokoi iySphy ijyai, 

I follow Dr. Thiriwall’s translation of 06 pA,\a irirjSeioy, which appears 
to me decidedly preferable. The word iii/tltt (vi, 3, 3) shows that 
KallisbatuB was on unwillinv colleague. 
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Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, he would 
employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well-paid from the public 
treasury j or if this were impracticable, that he would labour to 
procure peace.^ So terrible are the difficulties wluch the 
Grecian generals now experience in procuring money from 
Athens (or from other cities in whose service they are acting), 
for payment of their troops 1 IphikratSs suffered the same 
embarrassment which Timotheus had experienced the year 
before — and which will be found yet more painfully felt as we 
advance forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyraeans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus ; while 
he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and hoplites, 
and there obtained service with the townships friendly to 
Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta ; especi- 
^ly against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town called 
Thyrieis.^ 

The happy result of the Korkyrsean expedition, imparting 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to 
Timotheus than to Iphilaatfis. It was in November 373 b.c., 
that the former, as well as his qumstor or military treasurer 
Antimachus, underwent each his trial. Kallistratus, having 
returned home, pleaded against the qucestor, perhaps against 
Timotheus also, as one of the accusers ; ® though probably in 
a spirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in consequence 
of his recent joint success and of the general good temper 
prevalent in the city. And while the edge of the accusation 
against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence was streng- 
thened not merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in 
his favour with increased confidence, but also by the unusual 
phsenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At Ae 
request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of 
Pherae, came to Athens a little before the trial, to appear as 
witnesses in his favour. They were received and lodged by 
him in his house in the Hippodamian Agor^ the principal 
square of the Peirasus. And as he was then in some embar- 
rassment for want of money,’he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour — clothes, 
bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — from Pasion, a. we^thy 

1 Xen. Heflen. vi, 3, 3. ivoaxiiuyot yhp ’hpinodrei (Kallistratus) »l 
airily it tilt t, ^ i ^oiiinty, &c. 

® Xen. Hellen. iv. a, 37, 38. , 

’ Demosthen. cont. Timoth. c. 9, pp, 1197, 1198. 

p o ■ ' ■ ' ' 
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banker near at hand. These two important witnesses would 
depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus ; who had inspired them w'ith warm interest, and 
had been, tlie means of bringing them into alliance with 
Athens; an alliance, which they had sealed at once by con- 
veying Stesiklfis and his division across Thessaly and Epirus 
to Korkyra. The minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully 
affected by seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, 
at that moment the most powerful individual in Greece ; and 
we are not surprised to learn tliat Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. 
He was condemned to death, and his property confiscated ; 
the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what evidence we do 
not know, that he had been guilty of fraud in dealing with the 
public money, which had caused serious injury at a most 
important crisis. Under the circumstances of the case, he 
was held responsible as treasurer, for the pecuniary department 
of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus by the 
people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, wo can only remark that 
having been invested with the command for the special purpose 
of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted 
an unreasonable length of time to his own self-originated cruise 
elsewhere ; though such cruise was in itself beneficial to Atliens ; 
insomuch that S’ Korkyra had really been taken, the people 
would have had good reason for imputing the misfortune to 
his delay .*■ And although he was now acquitted, bis reputation 

* The narrative here given of the events of 373 B.C., so far a-s they con- 
cern Timotheus and IphflrratSs, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and following the statements of Xenophon and 
Demosthenes. 

Schneider in Ms note, indeed, implies, and Rehdanlz (Vitre Iphicratis, 
&c. p. 86) contend!!, that IphiUrates did not lake the command of the fleet, 
nor depart from Athens, until after the tiial of Timotheus. There are 
some expressions in the oradon of Demosthcn6s, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition ; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the series of facts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korltyra, and began the 
si^e, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 I3.c. For 
his arrival there, and the good condidon of his fleet, was known at Athens 
htfwt Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vi. a, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Poirseus on this appointed voyage, in April, 
371 B.C. 
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suffered so much by the whole affair, that in the ensuing spring 
he was glad to accept an invitation of the Persian satraps, who 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 n.c. ; Alketas and 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and wimcsscs in his favour. 

Now, if the truth were that Tphilcrat&s did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, wo must suppose 
that the siege of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, and the 
cruise of Timotiicus nearly five moiitl^ Both the one and the other are 
altogether imptobablo. The Athenians would never liave permitted Kor- 
kyra to incur so terrible a chance of capline, shnply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. Xenoplion does not expressly say how long the 
siege of Korkyra lasted ; but from his expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was owing to them for as much as two 
nmiths — Knl 8vo7v IjSsi firivoTv — vi. 2, 16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted mure than three montlis in all. Let us b», that it 
lasted four months ; the siege would then be over in August ; and we toow 
that the fleet of l]ihikratSs arrived jnst after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timotiieus — named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable fleet — would have spent so long a 
dme as five months in his preliminary cruise ? 

1 presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about /see months ; 
and even this length of time would be quite suflicient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when 
Timotheus came back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually 
afloat against him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikratfls and 
Kallistralus (Dera. cont. Timolh. 5). 1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in his place Iphikratfls, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. Brobably those who proposed this vole would at the same 
time give notice that they intended to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial until the fate of Korkyra should be 
determined, for which purpose the saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time had Deen lost, and Iphikrat^s was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended upon celerity ; while Timotheus auil 
his friends would look upon postponement a.s an additional chance of 
softening the public displeasure, Wides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alketas. Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timothens was from this moment under inipeochmenb Tile oration 
composed by Demosthenis therefore (delivered by Apollodoms as plaintiiF, 
several years afterwards) — though speaking loosely, and not distinguishing 
the angiy speeches against Timotheus in the fuhlie assembly (in Tune 373 
B.C., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition was obtained), bom the 
accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in November 373 B.a, 
before the dikastery—A^ nevertheless not incorrect in saying—lirnSii S* 
ft 7 rex«iP 0 Toi/^ST| fiiv iip* inSi/ arparriyhs Stk rh phi irvpmXeCaui 'Be\orbpPviroi/, 
bvl Kplifei Si srapeSiSoro ell viv t^pay, aMas luytcrrsis tvyin) 
(c. 3, p. 1187) — and again respecting his coming from Kalauria to Athens 
•—ptMiMV Tolvuv awraarA.eij' in\ Itptaiy, iy K»Mup(<f Savel^aroi, &c, 
(p. 1188-1189). That Timotheus had been banded over to the people for 
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offered him the command of the Grecian mercenaries in their 
service for the Egyptian war ; the same command from which 
Iphikrates had retired a little time before.^ 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyrsean triremes, was committing with- 


trial — that lie was sailing back from Kalauria for his trial — mi^ht well be 
asserted respecting bis pusition in the month of June, though his trial did 
not actually take place until November. I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of that fleet which actually went 
to Koikyra under Iphikratfis j not wailing to go thither until after the trial 
of Timotheus in November, but departing as soon as Iphikrat£s could get 
ready, probably about July 373 n,c. 

Rehdantz argues that it Iphikrat^ departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophon's affirmation that he remained in the Ionian 
sea until 371 b. C. But if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenes, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming Iphikrates to have 
been present in Athens in November, during the actual tnal of Timotheus. 
The phrases in p. 1187 — lipcnrT'^Kci S' aln-f KaXXltrrpaTor Kol ’iiputpiriis 

oSra si StiSoirav i/ias icivrt^yopovvTis Toirav airat re koI of aura- 

yopthovTts alrols, &c., may be well explained, so far as Iphikrates is con- 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited. 
1 therefore see no reason for affirming that IphikratSs was actually present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November, But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see c. 9, pp. 1197, X198); which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, l^t this orator obtained permission from 
Iphikrates to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3}. 
Kallistratus directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, Ibe 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances 
of the case, Iphikratfe, having earned his point of superseding Timotheus 
in the command and gaining an important success at Korkyra — might be 
well pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him 
before the Dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after- 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikrat&) in 
consequenue of the great accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 triremes in number, was 
despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of Iphikrates and 
Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timotheus. This 
account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon ; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, especially as its main points are in 
conformi'y with the Demosthenic oration. 

X Demostli. corn. Timoth. c. 6, p, 119J ; c. 8, p. 1194, 

We see from another passage of the same oration that the creditors of 
Timotheu's reckoned upon liis making a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c. l, p. 11S5), This farther illustrates what I have said in a 
previous note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to 
take service in foreign parts away from Athens. 
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out opposition incursions against Akamania, and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at HesperidSs in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 
war.^ And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea both 
east and west of Peloponnesas,® Sparta and her confederates, 
discouraged by the ruinous failure of their expedition against 
Korkyra in the preceding year, _ appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, they were power- 
fully affected by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
earthquakes and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
visited during this year, and which were regarded as marks of 
the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these formidable 
visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had ever 
before been known ; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two to^vns of HelikS and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, 
together with a large portion of their population. Ten 
Lacedajmonian triremes, which happened to be moored on 
this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were 
destroyed by the rush of the waters.® 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedaemonians 
had recourse to the same manoeuvre which had so well served 
their purpose fifteen years before, in 388-387 b.c. They sent 
Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary 
md,^ and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace 
which bore liis namej which peace had now been infringed 
(according to Lacedaemonian construction) by the reconstitution 
of the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. And 
it appears that in the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring that the belli- 
gerents should all desist from war, and wind up their dissensions 
on the principles of the peace of Antalkidas.® The Persian 


^ Xen. Hellen. vi. a, 38 ; Pausanias, iv. 26, 3. 

® See a curious teslimony to this fact iu Demosthen. cont. KTeserani. c. 

12, P. 1357. 

’ Diodox. xi. 48, 49 } Fausan. vil. 25 ; Hist. Animal, m. ip. 

ICallistbends seems to have described at ^large, with appropriate religious 
comments, numerous ph3^ica1 portents which occurred about this time (see 
Kallisthen. Frngm. 8, ed. Didot). 

* This second mission of Antalltidas is sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi. 3, 12). His known philo-Laconian sentiments 
sufficiently ezplam why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

“ Diodor, xv, 50. 

XliodoittS had stated (a few chapters before, xv. 38} that Persian envoys 
had also come into Greece a little before the peace of ^74 B.a, and had' 
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satraps, at this time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were 
anxious for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect — Athens herself was be- 
coming more and more disposed towards peace. That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedemonians, which had brought her 
into alliance with Thebes in 37S n.c., was now no longer pre- 
dominant. She was actually at the head of a considerable 
maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope to 
increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedaemonian naval 
power had already been humbled. Moreover she found the 
expense of warlike operations very burdensome, nowise de- 
frayed either by the contributions of her allies or by the results 
of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who had promised either 
to procure remittances from Athens to Iphikratls, or to recom- 
mend the conclusion of peace — ^was obliged to confine himself 
to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote the 
pacific dispositions of his countrymen.^ 

Moreover, the Athenians become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by common fear 
of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re-established her 
authority in Boeotia, the jealousies of Athens again began to 
arise. In 374 e.c., she had concluded a peace with the 
Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes ; which peace was 
broken almost as soon as made, by the Spartans themselves, in 
consequence of the proceedings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. 
The Phokians— against whom, as having been active allies of 
Sparta in her invasions of Boeotia, Thebes was now making war 
— l-had also been ancient friends of Athens, who sympathised 
with their sufferings.® Moreover the Thebans on tlieir side 
probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition in which 

been, the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circtimstances. The 
intervention of the Persian envoys bears much more suitably on the period 
immediately preceding the peace of 371 n.c., than upon that which pre- 
ceded the peace of 374 b.c. — ^wheu, in point of fact, no peace was ever 
fully execnted. 

_ Dionysius of Halikarnassus also 0 udic. de LysiS, p. 479} represents the 
king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 371 b.c. 

» Xen. HeUen. vi. 3, 3. a Xeu. Hellen. vi. 3. l. 
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their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during 
the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year;i 
an expedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the con- 
federacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the un- 
friendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase and was 
further exasperated by their violent proceeding against Platma in 
the first half of 372 b.c. 

During the last three or four years, Plattea, like the other 
towns of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Re-established by Sparta after the peace of 
Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garri- 
soned by her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able 
to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been ex- 
cluded from Boeotia in 376 b.c While other Boeotian cities 
were glad to find themselves emancipated from their philo- 
Lacoman oligarchies and rejoined to the federation under 
Thebes, Plataea — as well as Thespiss — submitted to the union 
only by constraint j awaiting any favourable opportunity for 
breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware 
probably of the growing coldness between the Athenians and 
Thebans, the Platseans were secretly trying to persuade Athens 
to accept and occupy their town, annexing Platsea to Attica : ® a 
project hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, since it would 
place them at open war with each other, while neither was yet at 
peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, de- 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, 
over more than one of the minor Boeotian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Platsea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti- 
pathy, but regarded the re-established town as little better than 
a Lacedtemonian encroachment abstracting from themselves a 
portion of territory which had become Theban, by prescriptive 
enjoyment lasting for forty years from the surrender of Platsia 
in 427 B.C. As it would have been to them a loss as well as 
embarrassment if Athens should resolve to close with the 
tender of Plattea — they forestalled the contingency by seizing 
the town for themselves. Since the re-conquest of Boeotia by 
Thebes, the Platseans had come again, though reluctantly, under 
the ancient constitution of Bceotia; they, were living at peace 

^ Demosthen. cont. Tiiiioth. p. 11S8, s. 17. 

’ Dlodor. XV. 46. I do not know from whom Biodorus copied this 
statement ; but it seems extremely reasonable. 
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mth Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president of the 
federation, and having their own rights as members guaranteed 
in return by her, probably under positive engagement — that is, 
their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, sub- 
ject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes,^ the Platseans knew well what was 
her real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. 
If we are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were 
secretly negotiating rvith Athens to help them in breaking off 
from the federation — the consciousness of such an intrigue 
tended still further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly being apprehensive of some aggression from 
Thebes, they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But 
their vigilance was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out 

^ This seems to me what is meant by the Platsean speaker in IsokratSs, 
when he complains more than once that Flatma had been taken by the 
Thebans in lime of peace — eMnis oitriis. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, appeds to two guaiantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The 6rst guarantee was, 
the peace of Antalkulas, under which Flahea had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens were ail parties. The second guarantee 
was, that given by Thebes when she conquered the Bceotian cities in 377- 
376 B.C., and reconstituted the federation; whereby she ensured to the 
Fiatteans existence as a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Bceotian federation. When the 
Flatsean speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated " the oaths and 
the agreements ” (ipxavs aal (urS^Kas), he means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits aftenvards imposed by the snbmission of 
Platma to the iederol system of Boeolia. He calls for the tutelary inter- 
ference of Athens, as a parly to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Tlilrlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. vol. v. eh. 38, p. 70-73) that the The- 
bans were parties to the peace of 374 B.C. between Sparta and Athens ; 
that they accepted it, intending deliberately to break it ; and that under 
that p^ce, the Lacedmmonian imrmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from 
Thespise and other places in Besotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this 
view ; which appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Plataic discourse of Isokral^s. In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedeemonian harmosts in Besotia (except at Orchomenus in the 
north) in 374 B,c. Xenophon tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63 ; vi. i, i) that die 
Thebans " were recovering the Bceotian cities — had subdued the Boeotian 
cities” — ^in or before 373 B.C., so that they were able to march out of 
Boeotia and invade Fbokis ; which implies the expulsion or retirement of 
all the Lacedeemonion forces from the southern part of Bceotia. 

The rea.'ioning in the Plataic discourse of Isokratls is not very clear or 
discriminating ; nor have we any right to expect that it shonld be, in the 
pleadii^ of a suffering and passionate man. But the expression elpfiytis 
oSffifis and may always (in my judgement) be explained, without 

referring it, as Dr. Thirlwali does, to the peace of 374 b.c., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 
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of the city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. 
Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Neokles took advantage.^ He 
conducted a Theban armed force, immediately from the 
assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysiae to Plataea; 
which town he found deserted by most of its male adults and 
unable to make resistance. The Plataeans — dispersed in the 
fields, finding their walls, their wives, and their families, all in 
possession of the victor — ^were under the necessity of accepting 
the terms proposed to them. They were allowed to depart in 
safety and to carry away all their moveable property ; but their 
town was destroyed and its territory again annexed to Thebes. 
The unhappy fugitives were constrained for the second time to 
seek refuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as they 
had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antallddas.® 

It was not merely with Platsea, but also with Thespias, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications 
of their town j ® as she had caused to be done fifty-two years 

I' Favganias, ix. I, 3. 

9 Diodor. XV. 47. 

Faagaidas (ix. I, 3} places this capture of Flateeais the third year (coaat- 
lag the years iroin midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra ; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens ; which seems to me the true 
date, though Mr. Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be con> 
traificted by Xenophon. The year of the archon Asteius reaches ftom mid- 
summer 373 to midsummer 372 b.c. It is in the latter half of the year of 
AkSteius (between Januaiy and July 373 B.c.) that I suppose Platsea to have 
been taken. 

> 1 infer this from Isoktat^s, Or. xiv. (Flalaic.) s. 21-38 ; compare also 
sect. ro. The Platsean speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Boeotian dties (over and above what they hud done to 
Flatma), and I venture to apply this to Thespise. Xenophon indeed states 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Plat- 
seans ; that is, driven out of Bceotia, and their town destroyed ; except that 
they had not the same claim on Athens (Hellen. vi. 3, l — iarSKiSm ytva- 
lUroas 5 compare also vi. 3, S). Diodorus also (xv. 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thesplte. But against this, I gather, from 
the Flataic Oration of IsokiatSs, that the Thespians were not in the same 
plight with the Plataeans when that oration was delivered ; that is, they 
were not expdled collectively out of Boeotia. Moreover Pausanias also 
expressly sa]^ that the Thespians were present in Bceotia at the time of the 
battle of I^oktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards. Pau- 
sanias at the same time gives a fhstlnct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3 ; ix. I4j i). 
I believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were An-dkiSer i^re the battle of Leuktia. It is ^uite 
possible ttat they mi^ht have sent supplications to Athens ({Kerejovrof-- 
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before, after the victory of Delium.i on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Boeotia ex- 
cited strong emotion at Athens ; where the Platreans not only 
appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously 
displayed, but also laid their case pathetically before the 
assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town of which they 
had been just bereft. On a question at once so touching and 
so full of political consequences, many speeches were doubtless 
composed and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us ; composed by Isokrates, and perhaps actually delivered by a 
Platsean speaker before the public assembly. The hard fate of 
this interesting little community is here impressively set forth ; 
including the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs done by 
Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platsea. Much of 
his invective is more vehement than conclusive. Thus when 
the orator repeatedly claims for Piatxa her title to autonomous 
existence, under the guarantee of universal autonomy sworn at 
the peace of Antalkidas * — the Thebans would doubtless reply, 
that at the time of that peace, Plat®a was no longer in existence ; 
but had been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated 
afterwards by the Lacedsemonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that tire Thebans were 
noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to Athens to 
justify it, openly and avowedly ; moreover several of the most 
distinguished Athenian spe^ers espoused the same side.^ 
That the Plataeans had co-operated with Sparta in her recent 
operations in Bceotia against both Athens and Thebes, was an 
undeniable fact; which the orator himself can only extenuate 
by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force — ^but which was cited on the opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented him- 

Xen. IleU. vi. 3, l) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish 
their walls. 

^ Thuig'd. iv. 133. 

® Isokratls, Or. siv. (Plataic.) s. ii, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

* Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 3. El /liy oly /ill Bjiffalouf ieifaiuy ix 
irovris irapf(ric€va<rfi 4 yovs v^lSety ijjias &s els i/fJtns 

Si& (Ipaxiuv tiy hoiriiriiteBa rais \iyovs' iirtiSh S’ els tout’ irvyilas ij^So/iey, 
&aTe pi pivov iptv Hvtu riv iy&ya wpbs roirovs iAXi jca\ v&v jy/fripav 
ToSs SwaTaiTcCtova, 06s dwS tmv ipertpuy aSrots ottroi vapeaKtvimVTO iruyti- 
ySpouSf &c. 

Compare sect. 36. 
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self.^ The Thebans would accuse Plaltsa of subsequent treason 
to the confederacy j and they even seem to have contended, 
that they had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,® by expelling the in- 
habitants of Platsea and dismantling Thespite j both towns being 
not merely devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithteron, the 
frontier line whereby a Spartan army would invade Bueotia. Both 
in the public assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of 
the confederates at that city, animated discussions were raised 
upon the whole subject j® discussions, wherein, as it appears, 
Epaminondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most dis- 
tinguished speaker in Athens 5 sustaining the Theban cause with 
an ability which greatly enhanced his growing reputation.* 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platseans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 
expulsion — yet the general result of the debates, animated by 
keen sympathy with the Plattean sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and 
Thebes. This change showed itself by an increased gravitation 
towards peace with Sparta ; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by the announced 
Persian intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. The 
resolution was at length taken — first by Athens, and next pro- 
bably, by the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens 

‘ Lsokr. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 12, 13, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 

® Ibokrat. Or. xiv. (Flat.) S. 23-27. Xeyoi/o'ii' i>s iirlp toO kooiov tSv 
evpi/iiixtiiv tout' tirpa(ay — ^ocrl rb Qrifiatovs fx**’’ riv ri/ieripar, rovro 
(rupupepop elPM To"t rvp,fidx<its> See, 

“ Tsokiat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23, 24. 

* Diudorus (xv, 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami- 
nondas and Kallisliatus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before. I agree with Wesseling (see his note ad lot.) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 B.C. Diodorns has made great confusion between the two { some- 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent phsenomena — as if they 
belonged to both — sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to 
the other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and KalUstratns (ip Koip<p 
mipeSplip) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the 
assembly of the confederacy at Athens — rather , than to debates at Sparta, 
in the preliminaiy discussions for peace, where the altercations between 
Epaminondas ana Agpsilaw occurred. 
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— to make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was 
well known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were 
invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to become 
parties. In the spring of 371 b.c., at the time when the 
members of the Lacedemonian confederacy were assembled 
at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, and those 
from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived 
there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least — Kallias (the 
hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere- 
monies) and Autokl^s — were men of great family at Athens ; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator.^ From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one 
of the Soeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important confess, 
we have very imperfect knowledge j and of the more private 
diplomatic conversations, not less important than the debates, 
we have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives us a speech 
from each of the three Athenians, and from no one else. That 
of Kallias, who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently phUo- 
Laconian in spirit j * that of AutoklSs is in the opposite tone, 
full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta ; that of 
Kallistratus, delivered after the other two — while the enemies 
of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autoklfis ® — 
is framed in a spirit of conciliation ; admitting faults on both 
sides, but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to 
both, and showing how much the joint interests of bodi pointed 
towards peace.* 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
recognises distinctiy the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat — autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great ; and in this way, coinciding with the 
views of the Persian king, he dismisses wi^ indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way bad: from Persia with 
money to aid the Lacedemonians in the war. It was not from 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratus 
was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

® Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 4-6. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, “j-io. ToOv' amitiiv fA» wopi rdyr»>> 

htehirw (Autokl^s), idt/ieraus Si rabt ixSojtiuavs rots AaiceSm/toylots 

ixo(7iir*, 

* Xen, Hellen. vi. 10-17, 
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fear of the Persian treasures (he urged)— as the enemies of 
peace asserted — that Athens sought peace.^ Her affairs were 
now so prosperous both by sea and land, as to prove that she 
only did so on consideration of the general evils of prolong^ 
war, and on a prudent abnegation of that rash confidence wluch 
was always ready to contend for extreme stakes ®~-like a 
gamester playing double or quits. The time had come for both 
Sparta and Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former 
had the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea ; 
so that each could guard the other ; while the reconciliation of 
the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic world, 
since in each separate city, one of the two opposing local parties 
rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.® But it was indispensably 
necessary that Sparta should renounce that system of aggression 
(already pointedly denounced by the Athenian Autoklfis) on 
which she had acted since the peace of Antalkidas ; a system, 
from which she had at last reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust 
seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by throwing into the arms 
of the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, whose separate 
autonomy she had bent her whole policy to ensure.* 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes 
a judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: first, 
autonomy to every city ; and autonomy in the genuine sense, 
not construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, the distribution 
of such pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former 
on land, the latter at sea ; as the means of ensuring tranquillity 
in Greece. That “autonomy perverted to Lacedaemonian 
purposes ” — which PerildSs had denounced before the Pelopon- 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which had 
been mode the political canon of Greece by the peace of 
Antalkidas — was now at an end. On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta were to becomeimutual partners and guarantees ; dividing 
the headship of Greece by an ascertained line of demarcation, 
yet neither of them interfering with the principle of universal 

* Xen. Hellen, vi, 3, 12, 13. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 16. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 14. Kol yiip ttarh /th rls if, i/tSf 
ifrctf, havis yffoira ij/ias XuTriJiret j xari taXarriy ye /dif rts ta> 6 /iat • 
p\d<pairi, ■qnSv inTy iTvrnStUev ivTay; 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, ri. Kel iiuv Si iywye ipa StA tA Ayyuftivas irpa- 
XSiyra i&Tty tre KeA iroXXi AurCrvira ytyyi/ieya- Sv ijn Krtl v 

4v KaSftela* vHy yovy, &s (?) 4cerav9Affare aiiroyi/iovs tAs 

ylyyea-0cu, erairat vdKty, Arel ^SueliStt<ray ol 0tiPaloii in' iKelroir 
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autonomy. Thebes, and her claim to the presidency of Bosotia, 
were thus to be set aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts 
and garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city 
might enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance 
of these conditions, and continue in a career of force against 
any other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of 
the injured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was 
bound so to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the 
Lacedcemonian allies from one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed ; and 
on the ensuing day, the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took 
tlie oath for herself and her allies ; Athens took tlie oath for 
herself only j her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for itself. Why such difference was made, we are not told ; for 
it would seem that the principle of severance applied to both 
confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, 
insisted on takmg the oath, not for Thebes sejparately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Boeotian federation, including all the 
Boeotian cities. The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, 
and Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving 
the Iloeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Epami- 
nondas had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of 
Sparta. While most of the deputies stood overawed by her 
dignity, represented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman — 
he, like the Athenian Autoklfis, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, bad proclaimed that nothing 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, and that no 
peace could be durable unless such pretensions were put 
aside.^ Accepting the condi tions of peace as finally determined, 
he presented himself to swear to them in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Bceotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed to 
those same principles of liberty w’hich Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each of the Boeotian 
cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. Epami- 
nondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 


Pluluich, Ai'esil. c. 37. 
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been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself. But he took a higher ground. He contended that 
the presidency of Boeotia was held by Thebes on as good a 
title as the sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta.^ He would 
remind the assembly that when Boeotia was first conquered and 
settled by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all been 
planted out from Thebes as their chief and mother-city ; that 
the federal union of all, administered by Boeotarchs chosen 
by and from all, with Thebes as president, was coeval with the 
first settlement of the country ; that the separate autonomy of 
each was qualified by an established institution, devolving on 
the Boeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been already 
pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, before the 
five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the fate of 
the captives after the surrender of Platseaj when he required 
the condemnation of the Platseans as guilty of treason to the 
ancestral institutions of Boeotia;® and the Spartan commis- 
sioners had recognised the legitimacy of these mstitutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. More- 
over, at a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic 
co-operation with the invading Persians, Spartans them- 
selves had assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as 
a countervailing force against Athens.* Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
was the keystone of the federation; a right not only of 
immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and strenuously 
vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He could show further 
that it was as old, and as good, as their own right to govern 
the Laconian townships ; which latter was acquued and held 
(as one of the best among their own warriors bad boastfully 

^ Plutarch, ^esil. c. 28. 

® Thucyd. iii. 61. (the Thebans) leniriyruy n\Aratay Sin-tpay tSj 

iWils BoKurtas- Kal j!XA.a P*’’* & fyiiinlicrms ivS/iAirina ifeXi- 

(ravres icrxofi^Vf obx oZrot (the Plattaans), & irirsp ^ rh erpw- 
T»»', iiyenaysiwOtu 4 ^’ rSv i\X.e/y Botar&y Jrapafial- 

yoyrtr rii irdTpia, imiSi wpotr^yayKACoyro, itpooex^pvno' ^pZt ’ASi)- 
yalotts, &c. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Platseans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Plattea— si S» 
AySpet iftSy of irpHroi xai ««! ydyei, ffmXA/teyac r^s piv l|» ^p/m. 

Xias ipay wavoai, is ra Kaivk rSv srdyrtty BoiarSy seiTptn 
tcarcKTrtitfcHi irtiettXitrayro iicdyrts, &c. 

Again (c. 66 ), nurd rd r&y irdvray BoioirSv vdrpm, See. Compare it.. 2. 

• rUr Inr xi. 8l. 
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proclaimed i) by nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness 
of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the 
deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in their 
dominion at home — was as it were the shadow cast before, by 
coming events. It opened a question such as no Greek had 
ever ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all — 
extravagant probably in the eyes of Kallistratus and the 
Athenians — but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably poignant 
and insulting.® They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes j their own wrong-doing in seizing 
the Kadmeia — their subsequent humiliation in losing it and 
being unable to recover it — their recent shortcomings and 
failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens and 
Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of 
the national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an 
Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would have found 
vent in an animated harangue. But a king of Sparta was 
anxious only to close these offensive discussions with scornful 
abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous Theban no 
middle ground between humble retractation and acknowledged 
hostility. Indignantly starting from bis seat^ he said to 
Epaminondas — “Speak plainly — ^will you, or will you not, 
leave to each of the Boeotian cities its separate autonomy?" 
To which the other replied — "Will you leave each of the 

^ Thucyd. iv. ia6. 

Brsisidas, addressiag his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians ; — 

'AyaSaTs yip tlvcu irpair^Ktt ipuv ri voAifua, oi Sii wa/iovir/ai' 

ladworc, 3i' olicclav iperliv, iea\ /iriSev HffofivvBai iripav ot 

yt ptijSf &irb wffXiTetwv toio^ui' iy ah ob vrsXXcl i\lyta> S/ixoviriv, 

iA\i vhetivav ptaMi-oy iAd<r<ravs' odK iWip riyl KTifftip-avai T^y 
SvvaiTTtlay 1) rf /tavd/xevot ttpareiy, 

® One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuktra — by reading the language which Isohrat^s puts 
into the mouth of the Spartan prince Arcbidamns, five or six years after 
that battle, protesting that all Syrian patriots ought to perish rather than 
consent to the relinquishment 01 Messenia — ircpl /^y dXA.wi' riyap 
r^iireis, iyCyyoyro, vtpl Sh Heiro^vvir, otSn fiairiKeis, »#6* v tSp ‘Afh/yaiuy 
xJMs, oiSi irtiiraS' pftiy lytKiAtirty iis itUm Ktimi/iiyets aA^v (Isok. Arch, 
s. 33)._ In the spring of 371 B.C., what had once been MiesBenia was only 
a portion of Laconia, which no one thought of distinguishing irorn the 
other portions fsee Thucyd. iv. v. 11}, 
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Laconian towns autonomous ? ” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from 
the treaty.^ 

Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June 371 B.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
respective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were 
excluded, and their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon®) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a man as 

I Fhttarch, Agesil. c. 38 ; Fausanias, is. t3, r ; compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Fausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding 
the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. ; at which time Epaminondas was an 
unknown man. 

Flutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that given by Fausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he introduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality. 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
most daring novelty. A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture 
won it as a retort against those Spartans who questioned the ri^ht of 
Thebes to her presidency of Boeotla ; but he would never do so snthout 
assigning his reasons to justify an assertion so startli^ to a large portion of 
his hearers. The reasons which t here ascribe to Epaminondas ore such 
as we know to have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Boeotian 
dties ; such as were actually urged by the Theban orator in 437 B.C., when 
the iate of the Flatsean captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas 
had once laid out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if 
the same brief question were angrily put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter-question or retort. It is this final inter- 
change of thrusts which Flutarch has given, omitting the arguments pre- 
viouriy stated by Epaminondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming 
paradox which be advances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does 
not contend that Thebes was entitled to as much pmurva Bceotia as Sparta 
in Laconia, He only contends that Bceotia, under the presidency of 
Thebes, was as much an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under 
Sparta — in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Flutarch in his accoimt of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name; but he says that "the Tliebans, having entered their name 
among the cities which bad taken the oaths, came on the next day and 
requested, that the entry might be altered, and that 'the Saetiasu’ might 
be substituted in place of the Thebans, as having taken the oath, ^esilaus 
told them that he could make no change ; but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accordingly <ud strike them out ” (vi. 3, 19). It 
seems to me that this account is ^ less probable than that of Flutarch, 
and bears every mark of being incorrect. Why sbotild such a man as 
l^aminondas (who doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the 
presidentud pretensions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone? If he did 
consent, why should he retract the next day? Xenophon is anxious to 
make out Agesilaus to be as much in the right as may be ; since the fatal 
consequences of his proceedings mamfested themselves but too soon, 

® Xenoph, Hellen. Vi, v '30. 
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Epaminondas must have been well aware that neither his 
claims nor his arguments would be admitted by Sparta, If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, this must be 
because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support 
from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse 
rather than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. 
They were disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platceans, 
to advocate the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the 
whole it was the political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 
federation should be maintauied, as a bulwark to herself against 
Sparta. Yet the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the 
congress as before it, were still those of friendship, nominal 
rather than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, 
that Thebes was at war, mthout a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed the 
interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence and 
success. They had disengaged her from the alliance with 
Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before by common 
fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer any 
adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war ; 
at the same time, the disengagement bad been accomplished 
without bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven 
years of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great 
naval power, and a body of maritime confederates ; while her 
enemies the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like 
proportion. Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime 
and insular Greece — ^while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land ; and a tacit partner- 
ship was now established between the two, each recognising 
the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony.^ 
Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her stake, and 
quit the game, when at the maximum of her acquisitions, 
without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible 
confederacies was renounced j a renunciation, which bad already 
been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the 
execution. Under this new engagement, the allies of Sparta 
or Athens ceased to constitute an organised permanent body 
voting by its majority, jiassing resolutions permanently binding 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with more or less 
power of enforcement against dl, and forbidding voluntary 
^ Ciodor. XV. •iSSz. 
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secessions of individual members. They became a mere 
uncemented aggregate of individuals, each "acting for himself; 
taking counsel together, as long as they chose, and co-operating 
so far as all were in harmony ; but no one being bound by any 
decision of the others, nor recognising any r^ht in the others 
to compel hina even to performance of what he had specially 
promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, 
both Athens and Sparta were losers in power ; yet the latter to 
a much greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach 
of power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition 
addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy betNveen 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended 
that the relation between Thebes and the other Boeotian cities, 
was the same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies; 
that accordingly, when Sparta reuiounced the indefeasible and 
compulsory character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal 
with each of its members as a self-acting and independent unit, 
she was entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same 
in reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He maintained 
that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, was the 
relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, but to the 
Laconian townships; that the federal union of the Boeotian 
towns under Thebes was coeval with the Boeotian settlement, 
and among the most ancient phsenomena of Greece ; that in 
reference to other states, Boeotia, lilte Laconia or Attica, vras 
the compound and organised whole, of which each separate city 
was only a fraction ; that other Greeks had no more right to 
meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, and 
convert each of them into an integer— than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia. Epami- 
nondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over 
the Boeotian cities was as complete arid absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merelj' that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it 
formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the 
interference of any Hellenic convention — quite as much as the 
internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparte 
and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once already had it 
been decided by the superior power of the former, extorting 
submission from the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed 
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the previous decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer 
those presidential rights of which the former peace had deprived 
them. Again therefore the question stood for decision, with 
keener antipathy on both sides — ^with diminished power in 
Sparta — but with increased force, increased confidence, and a 
new leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half-known 
— ^in Thebes. The Athenians — ^friendly with both, yet allies of 
neither — suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. 
How it was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Immedutely after the congress at Sparta in June 371 B.C., 
both the Athenians and Lacedaemonians took steps to perform 
the covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as to the 
allies generally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikrat^s, 
who was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian Sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedaemonian or Peloponnesian coasts 
— that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if 
he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths 
at Sparta they should all be restored;^ so as to prevent the 
misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidas,* in the peninsula of PallfinA The Lacedsemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it — commissioners,® not Spartans, were 
now named from the general congress, to enforce the execution 
of the agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing 
this part of the conditions; for the whole soul and sentiment of 
tlie Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes, The 
miso-Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 

* Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, i. * Thucyd. iv. 

* Diodor. *v. 38. i^ayaytts, Xen, Hellen. ^ e, 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 374 b.C. I have already remarked t&t they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 B.a ; as Wesselinv suspects in his note. 
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patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it from the 
subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding 
inspiration sent by the gods ^ — like that of the Homeric At6. 
Now that Thebes stood isolated from Athens and all other 
allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus had full confidence of being able 
to subdue her thoroughly. Thesame impressionof the superiority 
of Spartan force was also entertained both by the Athenians 
and by other Greeks j to a great degree even by the Thebans 
themselves. It was anticipated that the Spartans would break 
up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at 
Mantineia) — or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she 
had inflicted upon Plattea — or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the 
vow that had been taken more than a century before, in 
consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes.® 
Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted ; and as 
Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like 
imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free 
to send or withhold assistance as they chose — to raise an army 
was no easy task ; for the allies, generally speaking, being not 
at all inflamed with the Spartan antipathy against Thebes, 
desired only to be left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. 
But it so happened, that at the moment when peace was sworn, 
the Spartan king IGeombrotus was actually at the head of an 
army, of Lacedaemonians and allies, in Phokis, on the north- 
western frontier of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the 
peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his 
future proceedings. By the imanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most vehement 
of all,® he was directed to march against the Thebans, unless 
they should flinch at the last moment (as they had done at the 
peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency over the 
other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, named ProthSus, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, 
first, as a violation of their oaths, which required them to 
disband the army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle—- 
next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon 
such liberty as their right, and would never serve with cordi^ty 
unless it were granted to them. But Prothous was treated 

•* Xen. Hellen. vf. 4, 3. ffSiJ rh tm/iivitit 1 iya>, &c. 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, aoj Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor, xv, 51., 

• Plntarcb, AvesUaus, c. 28, 
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with disdain as a silly alarmist,^ and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus ; accompanied, probably, by a 
reiiiforcement of Spartans and Lacedtemonians, the number of 
whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater than 
can reasonably be imagined to have been before serving in 
Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested at 
Thebes.® Epaminondas, on his return, had found cordial 
sympathy with the resolute tone which he had adopted both in 
defence of the Boeotian federation and against Sparta. Though 
every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped 
that the enemy might be prevented from penetrating out of 
Phokis into iioeotia. Epaminondas accordingly occupied with 
a strong force the narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a 
spur of Mount Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopms on 
the other ; the same position as had been taken by the Boeotians, 
and forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-tlrree years before. Orchomenus lay northward (that is, 
on the Phokian side) of this position ; and its citizens, as well 
as its Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubtless formed part of 
the invading army of Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree 
of military skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the 
Theban circulations. Instead of marching by the regular road 
from Phokis into Boeotia, he turned southward by a mountain 
road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division 
under Chasreas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of 
Helikon to the Boeotian port of Kreusis on the Krissaean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, capturing twelve 
Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. He then left a 
garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over 
the mountainous ground into the territory of Thespise on the 
eastern declivity of Helikon ; where he encamped on the high 
ground, at a place of ever-raemorable name, called Leuktra.® 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained j not only 
placing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, but also 
opening a sure communication by sea with Sparta, .through the 
port of Kreusis, and thus eludmg the difficulties of Mount 
Kithseron. Both the king and the Lacedaemonians around him 

^ Xen. HelUn. vi. 4, 2, 3. ftiy ■^yhirtero, &c. 

® It is stated that either the Lacedsemonians from Sparta or ICleoin- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the 
Boeotian cities should be left autonomous ; and the requisition was re- 
pudiated (Diodor, XV, 51 ; AristeidSs, Oiat. (heuktr.) ii. xxxiv. p, 644, ed, 
DindorfJ. But such mission seems very doubtful. 

’ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, ?. 4; Diodor. xv. 53; Pausan, ix. 13, 2, 
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were full of joy and confidence ; while the Thebans on their 
side were struck with dismay as well as surprise. It required 
all the ability of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, 
to uphold the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain 
away or neutralise the terrific signs and portents, which a 
dispirited Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. 
At length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes to 
Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite to the 
Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven Boeotarchs, 
of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was the prevalent 
apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on equal terms, 
that even when actually on the ground, three of these Boeotarchs 
refused to concur in the order for fighting, and proposed to 
shut themselves up m Thebes for a siege, sending their wives 
and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com- 
bating their determination, when the seventh Bceotarch, 
Branchylidfes, arrived from the passes of Kithseron, where he 
had been on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favour 
of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope ; a conviction that it was better 
to perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacedte- 
monians masters of the ICadmeia. Some encouraging omens, 
however, were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in 
Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeiaj^ and 
a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, 
ventured to assure them that they were now on the very spot 
foredoomed for the overthrow of the Lacedsemonian empire. 
Llere stood the tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian 
named Skedasus) who had been violated by two Lacedcemonians 
and had afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having 
in vain attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers would 
now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was 
in their own district and near their own tomb. And the 
Theban, leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune 
encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, invoking the 
aid of its inmates against the common enemy now present.® 

* Kollisthen^s, Bpud Cic. de Divinadone, !. 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot 

* Xen. HoUen. vi. 4, 7; Diodor. xv. 54} Pausan. is, 13, 3; Plntarch, 
Pelopid. c. 20, 21 i Polysenas, ii. 3, 8. 
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Wiile others were thus coniforted by die hope of super- 
human aid, Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care diat no human precautions 
should be wanting. His task was arduous ; for not only were 
his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident 
— but their numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians 
present were hardly even trustworthy. What the exact numbers 
were on either side we are not iiermitted to know, Diodorus 
assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the 
numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000.^ Without placing faith in 
these figures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban 
total was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skilful tactics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
bad fought along the whole line; or at least such had been 
the intention of the generals — ^and if it was not realised, the 
cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or back- 
wardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed 
his troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his 
army comparatively out of action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, 
with the Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the 
right of their own line, be calculated that, if successful on this 
point against the best troops, he should find little resistance 
from the remainder. Accord^ly he placed on his own left 
wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the prodigious ,fiepth of 
shields, with Pelopidas and ffie Sacred Band in front. His 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb "an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilment of 
this command; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to 
devote herself or to be devoted by her parents, as a victim for the safety of 
the country, like Menoskeus end Hakaria in the ancient legends ; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus exclaimed — "Here comes the victim required, 
sent hv the special providence of the goda” The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb ; every one being in high spirits from 
a conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

Tbe_ prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch Be Gcnio 
Sociatis (c, 3, p. 576 D) as one of the companions of Felopiiks in the 
conspiia^ whereby the Theban oligarchy was put down and, the 
Lacedaemonians expelled from the Ka&ieia. 

* Biodor. xv. 52-56 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c, ao. 
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order of advance was disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that 
the deep column on the left should join battle first, while the 
centre and right kept comparatively back and held themselves 
more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 B.C., such a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Kleonibrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he 
adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at 
once along the whole line. But so mibounded w’as the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any 
occasion on which peculiar precautions w'ere less thought of. 
When, from their entrenched camp on the Leuktrian eminence, 
they saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, 
separated from them by a small breadth of low ground and 
moderate declivities — their only impatience was to hurry on 
the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from escaping. 
Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleonibrotus united 
in provoking the order for battle, each in their own language. 
The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done any- 
thing against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour 
instituted between him and Agesilaus ; the opponents gave it 
to be understood, that if Kleonibrotus were now backward, 
their suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his 
heart towards the Thebans.^ Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general have been, under the same circumstances, before the 
battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, the 
impatience, prevalent among the Lacedpemonian portion of 
his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, and 
the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after bis morning meal, 
where copious libations of wine both attested and increased 
the confident temper of every man. The army was marched 
out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower portion of the 
declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and most of the 
Lacedaemonians being on the right, in an order of twelve deep. 
Some Lacedaemonians were also on the left, but respecting 
the order of the other parts of the line, we have no information. 
The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, 
in his own chosen, order of battle ; his left wing being both 
forward, and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate 
' Xen. Htillen. ■vi. 4, 5. 

vnr X. 'O' 
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attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But 
before he commenced his march, he sent away his baggage 
and attendants home to Thebes ; while at the same time he 
made proclamation that any of his Bceotian hoplitcs, who 
were not hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. 
Of such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves so many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated 
the chaimcs to be all in favour of Lacedmmoiiian victory. 
But when these men, a large portion of them unarmed, were 
seen retiring, a considerable detachment from the army of 
Kleonibrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to prevent 
their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the main 
Theban army. The most zealous among the allies of Sparta 
prescnt~the Phokkins, the Phliasians, and the Heraldeols, 
together with a body of mercenaries — executed this movement; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedaemonians in the 
main battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines ; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedaemonian cavalry — at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. To re-establish tlie battle, Kleombrotus gave 
the word for the infantry to advance, himself personally leading 
the right. The victorious Theban cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedaemonian infantry of the centre and left, and pre- 
vented them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaniinondas and Pelopidas with their left, advanced according 
to their intention to betu down Kleombrotus and his right 
wing. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory 
was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge — 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palaestra, ^ and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind — that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to 
staiid up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near 
the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in the 
battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled efforts, on 
the pai't of his comrades around, that he was carried off yet 

1 Polj'cen. 2 . 2, 2 j Pawsanias, ix. 13, 3 ; ix. 14, i. 

* Plutarch, Symposiac. u. r, p, 639 K, 
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alive, so as to preserve him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Around him also fell the most eminent members of 
the Spartan official staff; Demon the polemarch, Sphodrias 
with his son Kleonymus, and several others. After an ob.stinate 
resistance, and a fearful slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans 
was completely beaten, and driven back to their camp on the 
higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell — as 
Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting ; 
partly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
either his centre or his right — ^partly through the preliminary 
victory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in 
part the forward march of the enemy’s line — and partly also, 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed hostility, 
of the allies marshalled under the command of Kleombrotus.^ 
The Phokians and Herakleots — ^zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes — ^had quitted the line to strike a blow at 
the retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on 
the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of 
those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their 
own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace- 
daemonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembletl 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, 
where the victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them.® 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with 
which they had quitted it an hour or two before ; and fearful 
was the loss when it came to be verified. Of seven hundred 
Spartans who had marched forth from the , camp, only three 
hundred returned to it.® One thousand Lacedmmonians, 

' Pausanias (ix. 13, 4 : compare viii. 6, i) lays ire.at stress upon this in- 
difference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to 
authenticate the re.nlity of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4, 15-24) t see also Cicero 
de Offici ii. y, 26. 

Folysenns has more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Age- 
silaus in dealing ivith fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the 
allies of Sparta (Polyeen. ii. i, 18-20}. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 13, 14. 

* Xen. Hellen. /. A Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28} states 1000 Lacedeemonians 
to have been slain ; Fausanias (ix. iv, 4) rives the number ss more than 
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besides, had been left on the field, oven by the admission of 
Xenophon ; probably the real number was even larger. Apart 
from thi.s, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event 
impressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylse. But this was not all. 
'Fhe allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
further exertion ; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, now com- 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the 
steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, but very 
few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for 
recovering by force their slain brethren in the field, or perishing 
in the attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men j so that the 
polemarchs, giving effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald 
to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead. This the 
Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy.^ But 
Epaminondas, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field 
was a Lacedtemonian.^ And thus the Theban general, while 
he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro- 
claimed at the same time' such public evidence of Spartan 
courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all 
aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the Theban 
loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias states it at 
forty-seven men,® Diodorus at three hundred. The former 
number is preposterously small, and even the latter is doubtless 
under the truth ; for a victory in close fight, over soldiers like 
the Spartans, must have been dearly purchased. Though the 
bodies of the Spartans were given up to burial, their arms 
were retained; and the shields of the principal officers were 
seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards.'* 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 

looo ; Ciodorns mentions 4x300 (xv. 56), which is doubtless above the 
truth, though the pumher given by Xenophon may be fairly presumed as 
somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. Roman, ii. 17) 
states that 1700 Spartans perished. 

* Xen. Heilen. vi. 4, 15. 

* Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, Apophtlieg. Reg. p. 193 B 5 Cicero, do 
Oriiciis, ii. 7. 

•’> Pausan. ire. 13, 4 ; Diodor. xv. 55. 

* Pausan. is. 16, 3. 
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Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious 
on the field of Leuktra.^ The event came like a thunderclap 
upon every one in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished 
— upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The 
general expectatioit had been that Thebes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled; instead of which, not only she 
had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the military 
majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — ^tvhose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him"'* — ascribes the defeat to untoward 
accidents,® or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of 
Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his 
party at Sparta did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach,* 
while others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgement, under fear of unpopularity. 

* This is an important date preserved by Plutarch (Age^l. c. 28). The 
congress was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skirrophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archun 
AlkistnenSs 5 the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic month of Heka- 
tombseon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon PhrasikleldSs ; 
about the beginning of July. 

® Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter connected 
with the battle } affirming that Archidatnus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall 
discuss presently, in a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 8. Eir 8' oiv ftix’l’’ 'r®'’* AMtSai/toviats 
irdvra rivmn-ta lylyptro, rots Si (to the Thebans) ttbvtb sol M 
rixtt KaTapSauTO. 

* Isokrates, in the Oration vi. called Arcbidauiifs (composed about live 
years after the battle, os if to be spoken by Arcliidamus son of Agesilaus), 
puts this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archiclamus — 

Tounjirl T?* iiftipas 8e8i;<rTux’I*(*'ot Spkovusp ip rp /tdxp vpiii Bi/Palpus, 
Kat rots flip iriinatrt KparpSqi'ai Stlt rip pile ipBSs fiysitriftepop, &c. 
(s. 9). 

I take his statement os good evidence of tlie real opinion cnierlamed 
both by Agesilaus and by Archidamus j an opinion the more natural, since 
the two contemporary kings of Sparta, were ^nost always at variance, end 
at the head of opposing parties; especially true about Agesilaus and 
Kleombrotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallisthen^s or Ephoms) says, de Officiis, i. 
24,_ 84 — “ 111 a plaga (Lacedmmoniis) pestifera, quft, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epaminondd couffixisset, Lacedeemoniotum 
opes corrnerunt” Polybius reraarlts (ix. 23, we know not from whom he 
borrowed) that all the proceedings of XOeombrotus during the empire of 
Sparta, were iharkcd with a generous regard for the interests and ieelings 
of the allies j while the proceedings w Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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Such criticisms, coming from men wise after the fact, and 
consoling themselves for the public calamity by censuring the 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Kleom- 
brotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was ordered to inarch against 'I'iiebes 
with the full belief^ entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
every other Spartan desired. MTrile his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Boeotia, and his capture of Kreusis, was a creditable 
manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in 
the manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. There 
appears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far 
as he was unable to divine — what no one else divined — the 
superior combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx ■ a fact 
which both Plutarch and Diodorus^ expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry 
as well as infantry, seconded by the training which they had 
received during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into full e.xecution. To this circumstance, principally, 
was owing the great revoluticwi of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a 
match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and tvilh numbers 
on the whole inferior — for the ancient Lykurgean discipline ; 
which last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out 
artists and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the 
opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like training.® Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 

^ Diodor, xv, SS- Epaminondas, twI vtpirrf t<{{« 

Sih rijs ISias aTparriyias vtpmot^iraTO vtpifiSvroP vIkhv 8ii 

Kol AvJliv •rotl}<ras ritv ^dKayya, robs ivixdxraus xipari typa 

xplvHv ‘riiv itdxifP, &c. Compare Plutarch, Peiop. c. 93. 

® See Aristotei. Politic, viii. 3, 3, 5. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. I^ced. xiii. 5. "robs n\» iXKovt abra- 
trxtStairriit etpai rSv OTpanuTUC&v, Awtbaifiavievs ti Km 

Tex^iTor r&v TroXt/uKar—and Xenoph. Memorab. iii. S, 13, 14- 
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states, handled by a pre-eminent tactician; a misfortune 
predicted by the Corinthians ^ at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realised, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuktra. 

Eut if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in 
its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed — 
the hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion, 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of this 
fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the manifestation 
at Athens twenty-seven years before, when the trireme called 
Paralus arrived from AEgospotami, bearing tidings of the capture 
of the entire Athenian fleet. “The moan of distress (says 
the historian reached all up the Long Walls from Peirseus to 
Athens, as each man communicated the news to his neighbour : 
on that night, not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost 
fellow-citizens and for his own impending ruin.” Not such 
was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the 
field of Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to 
render the shock violent. For not only was the defeat 
calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As 
soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Bceotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan 
entertained any doubt of the result, Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 4.00 
Spartans, and more than loooLacedEemonians; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymnopsedia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of tihe 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity, I su 0 >ase they 
tvere grieved, — ^but they went through the whole as if nothing 
had happened, only communicating the names of the slain to 
their rdations, sind issuing a general order to the women, to 

^ Thucyd. i, 71. ipxaulrpaw inuv (of you Spartans] ri hrenfSisipaTit 
•ephs airois iirriv. ‘hviyKfi S’StrJr'sp 'rtx*i>e 4*1 vi imytypifttpa 
Kparetp- lai •^trvxuCu^o’ti iutiptira pi/ttfLa Hpurra, icphs troXAft 

8* ItpayKo^onipois Uptu, voWve ical rfjs iirirexyii<fft»s 4 **, &c. ' 

® Xen. Hellen, ii. 2, n. 
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make no noise or miling, Imttoljear the misfortune in silence.” 
That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable ; 
that it should be issued and obe}’ed, is what could not be 
expected; that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe if it were not 
expressly attested by the contemporary historian. “On the 
moiTOw (says he) you might see those whose relations had 
been slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and hninbled.” ^ 

In coipparing this extraordinary' self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances — with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous 
outburst of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly approach- 
ing to the Homeric type of Greeks — we roust at the same time 
remark, that in reference to active and heroic efforts for the 
purpose of repairing past calamities and making head against 
preponderant odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of 
the two. I have already recounted the prodigious and unex- 
pected energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of 
her two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected 
that she could have held out for six months : I am now about 
to recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra — a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Syracuse. 
The reader mil find that, looking to the intensity of active 
effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the advantage of 
Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the boast of Perikl^s * 
in his memorable funeral harangue — that his countrymen, 

• Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 16. roiray, i fikr tis t^v Aa/eeSaf- 

juma AvyeXfiv vaSo; i^iKt'ctrai, TvuvtmaiSt&v rt oirSy Tijt TeXeUTalor, 
rot ivS/jiKov xopot tvSoy Srros- Ot Sr iijiopoh iirii ^Kovrav rh urdBos, 
t\movvTO Illy, &oirep ofiuu, hiiyim' rhv jatWoi %ophy oiic i^iiyayov, AXXtt 
SioyiovItraifSiu ^ay. Kal tA /xiy ay^/mra irphs rois alKeiovs ittaarau rUv 
reOyriKihay iv^Soiray vpoetirav Si rats yoyai^i, jti) Troicrv Kpavy^fy, AXXA 
<r«7f ri viBos ipepsiv. T§ Si irrrpahf liv ipaV, £y pAv iriBv<uray ol 
rpor^xoyres, \nrapoi>s Kal ^atSpebs iy r 0 paytpS iyarraepo/tiyovs' &v Si 
CUvTts ^yysTtjiivoi ■?<?», SMyoos tv elBej, rovroos S* attvOpemohs koI 
rmretyotis 7 rtpttiyTas~-aTid Plutarch, Agesil. c, 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he has recounted the cutting 
in pieces of the Lacedmmonian more near Lechteum, about the satisfection 
and even triumph of those in the Lacedteroonians who had lost relations in 
the battle; white every one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen, iv. 5, 10). 
Compare also Justin, sxviii, 4— the liehavibur after the defeat of Seliasia 

s Thiicyd. if. 39. 
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without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found noway 
inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
safety of their defeated army in Boeotia j for which purpose 
they put in march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. 
Of the Lacedaemonian Morae, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus ; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, and 
all who had been left behind in consequence of other public 
offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus still con- 
tinuing to be di.sabled), and employed himself in getting 
together the aid promised from Tegea — ^from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia — from Corinth, Sikyoii, 
Phlius, and Achaiaj all these places being still under the 
same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedaemonian 
patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were 
equipped at Cormth, as a means of transporting the new army 
across to Kreusis, and thus joining tlie defeated troops at 
Leuktra ; the port of Kreusis, die recent acquisition of Kleom- 
brotus, being now found inestimable, as the only means of 
access into Boeotia.^ 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry 
to disturb it. Besides tliat this was a very arduous enterprise, 
even after the recent victory — we must recollect the actual 
feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory 
had come by surprise, at a moment when they Avere animated 
more by despair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed 
in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of tire moment, with 
the embraces and felicitations of their families in Thebes, 
rescued from impending destruction by their valour. Like 
the Syracusans after their last great victory ® over the Athenian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, they probably required an interval 
to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epaminond^ and the other leaders, aware 
how much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the bloAv. To Athens they sent a 
herald, crowned Avith Avreaths of triumph, proclaiming their 
recent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the 
present opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining 
^ Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 17-ig. ® See Thucyd. vii. 73. 
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their hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians, were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, 
besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month 
before. The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis 
when the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, 
and dismissed him without even a word of courtesy ; while the 
unfortunate Platmans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phene in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very difierently received. That 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, 
and ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this 
was a mere deception ; for at the same time, he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, and began 
his march by land. So rapid were his movements, that he 
forestalled all opposition — ^though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his bitter 
enemies — and joined the Thebans safely in Boeotia.^ But 
when the Theban leaders proposed that he should attack the 
Lacedoemonian camp in flank, from the high ground, while 
they would march straight up the hill and attack it in front 
— Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too perilous; 
recommending that they should permit the enemy’s departure 
under capitulation. “Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not compromise 
it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against Lace- 
daemonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a 
few days ago, yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes 
of fortune.’’® Having by sudt representations convinced the 

^ Xcn. Hellen. vi. 4, 20, 21 , 

_ However, since the Phokians formed part of the beaten army at Lenktra, 
It must be confessed that Jason had ie.=is to fear from them at this moment, 
than at any other. 

® Pau>anias states that immediately after Uie battle, Bpamlnondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which per* 
mssion they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp 
(Pans. ix. 14, i). This however is inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon (vi, 4, aO), and I think improbalile. 

Sievets (Goschichti., p. 347) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Bpaniinondas. But it appears to me that the 
Riming of the Spartan camp was an arduous enterprise wherein more 
Thebans than Spartans would have been slain: moreover, the Spartans 
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Thebans, he addressed a friendl7 message to the Lace- 
daemonians, reminding them of their dangerous position, as 
well as of the little trust to be reposed in their allies — and 
offering himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given j and at his instance, a 
truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the Lacc- 
dtemonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia, In spite of the 
agreement, however, the Lacedtemonian commander placed 
little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a 
fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and 
of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public 
orders in the camp for every man to be ready for departure 
after the evening meal, and to march in the night to Kithasron, 
with a view of passing that mountain on the next morning. 
Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed his real 
night-march by a different and not very easy way, first to 
Kreusis, next to vEgosthena in the Megarian territory.^ The 
Thebans offered no opposition ; nor is it at all probable that 
they intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 
guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break his 
word. 

It was at .iEgosthena that the retreating LacedEemonians 
met Archidaraus, who had advanced to that point with the 
Laconian forces, and w'as awaiting the junction of his Pelopon- 
nesian allies. The purpose of his march being now completed, 
he advanced no farther. The armament was disbanded, and 
Lacedoemonians as well as allies returned home.® 

were masters' of tlie port of Ivrensis, so that there was little chance of starv- 
ing out the camp before reinforcemeate arrived. The capitniation granted 
by Epamlnondas seems to have been, really the wisest proceeding. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 22-25. 

The road from Kteu.sis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrolus arrived. 

^ This is the most convenient place for notidng the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. 1 have followed 
Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Boeotia, and the out- 
march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not fljier the battle 
of Leuktra, but i^art it, Jason (he says) came wivh a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thebans. He prevailed upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Boeotia. But as Xleombrotus was marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus with a seconrl Lneedsemonian army, on his way to Bceotia, by order 
of the Ephors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. Accordingly fcleom- 
hiotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly broke the; 
truce just concluded, apd marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra,, 
Here they fought thp battle, Kleombrotus commandlno' the rirrht wing. 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would have been 
a scene of mourning. But in Sparta it was pregnant with 
grave and dangerous consequences. So terrible was the_ scorn 
and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan citizen who survived a 
defeat, that life became utterly intolerable to him. The mere 
fact sufficed for his condemnation, without any enquiry into 
justifying or extenuating circumstances. No citizen at home 
w'ould speak to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, 
game, or chorus ; no other family would intermarry with his ; 
if he was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he 
was struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed 


and Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which 
Kleomhrotus was slain ; the result being the same on both statements. 

We must here make out election between the nairative of Xenophon and 
that of Diodorus. That the authority of the former is greater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark ; nevertheless his philo- Laconian par- 
tialities become so glaring and preponderant, during these latter books of 
the Hellenica (where he is discharging the mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
merius, Monis, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the 
direct violation of truce on the part of the Spartans, and that the facts really 
occurred as Diodoros has desenhed them. See Schneider ad Xen. Hellcn. 


vi. 4, j, 6. 

It will he found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and that there are grounds for pieforrfng 
the nairative of Xenophon. 

t. He explains to us how it happened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Bisotia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce ; Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them 
up. If the defeat had taken place under the circumstancesimentioned by 
Diodorus — Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Boeotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, there must have been a violation of tmee 
on the part of Xleomhiotus and the I.acediemonians, as glaring as any that 
occurs in Grecian histoty. But such violation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds of the Lacedmmonians. 

3. A part, and an essential part, of the story of Diodorus, is, that Archi- 
damns was present and fougnt at Leuktra. But ire have independent 
evidence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. Whoever reads 
the Discourse of IsokratSs called Archidairms (Or. vi. sect. 9, 10, 129), wilt 
see that such observations could not have been put into the mouth of Archi- 
damns, if he had been present there, and (of coarse) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta must have levied a new army from her 
allies, just after having sworn the pence, which peace exonerated her allies 
from, everything like obligation to fallow her headship ; and a new army, 
not for Jhe purpose of extrtcating defeated comrades in Boeotia, bnl for pure 
ag^mssion against Thebes, This, to say the least, is eminently improbable. 

On these founds, I adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 
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that visible humility which was supposed to become his 
degraded position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn 
from the panegyrist Xenophon helps to explain the satisfac- 
tion of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in the 
case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcon- 
tents.® Here was another case yet more formidable. The 
vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the 
severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. 
Aware of the danger of enforcing against them the established 
custom, the Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus; who 
proposed that for that time and case the customary penalties 
should be allowed to sleep ; but should be revived afterwards 
and come into force as before. Such was the step accordingly 
taken;® so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field were 
enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis- 
honour or degradation. The step was indeed doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully-qualified 
citizens; which number always tended to decline — from the 
nature of the Spartan political franchise combined with the 
exigencies of Spartan training* — and could not bear even so 
great a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. 
“Sparta (says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single 
defeat, but was ruined through the small number of her 
citizens.” ® 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explainmg the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution 
both of power and of inviolability at home, which will now be 

t Xenoph. Kep. Lac. c. ix. ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

* Thucyd. v. 34. 

‘ Plutarch, Agesil, c. 30; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 314 B; 
Apophtheg. Reg. p, 191 C; Polytenns, ii I, 13. 

A similar suspension of penalties, for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of and the Lacedtemonians 1 ^ Antipater, S.c, 
330. Akrotatns, son of King KleomcnSs, was the only person at Sparta 
who apposed the suspension (Diodor. xix. 70). Tie incurred the strongest 
unpopularity fqr such opposition. Compare also Justin,_xxvlii. 4 — describ- 
ing the public feeling at Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

* The explanation of Spartan citizensliip will he fonnd in an earlier part 
of this History, ch. vi. 

* Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, t2. Wlay yhp ai^' iHiytyMv 71. vihit, 

iW' iirdKero Siii r^y iKiyavSpaitlayi 
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found to come thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and 
important. But a fact still more important was, the alteration 
of opinion produced everywhere in Greece with regard to 
Sparta, by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the 
prestigQ,and old associations connected with her long-established 
power vanished; while the hostility and fears, inspired both 
by herself and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held 
back in silence — now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, passed away 
from her, and became divided between the victorious Thebans 
and Jason of Pherae, The Thebans, and the Boeotian con- 
federates who were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited 
to enthusiasm by their recent success, were eager for fresh 
glories, and readily submitted to the full exigencies of military 
training ; while under a leader like Epaminondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month.^ The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the pro- 
tection of the Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them than 
the Thessalian Jason — and concluded with them obligations 
of mutual defence and alliance.® The cities of Euboea, together 
with the Lokrians (both Epikneniidian and Opuntian), the 
Malians and the town of Heraklea, followed the example. 
The latter town was now defenceless ; for Jason, in returning 
from Boeotia to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed its 
fortifications; since by its important site near the pass of 
Thermopylffi, it mifiht easily be held as a position to bar his 
entrance into Southern Greece.® The Boeotian town of 
Orchomenus, which had held with the Lacedffimonians even 
until the late battle, was now quite defenceless; and the 
Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, were 
disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. 
Severe as this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the 
customary rigours of war ; nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombiotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented it 
from being carried into execution. Alike dis ting nis h nd for 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 23 " plv BohotoI iritvrej iyu/ivi^oyTo 

dirXa, ^yoKKofievoi t]} 4v K^vvrpoa PtKjff, &C, 

These are remarkable' words from the unwilliHg pen of Xenophon : 
comptre vii. 5, 12. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, 23 ; viL 5, 4 ; Diodor. xv. 57. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 37 j vi. 5, 23. 
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mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded his 
countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character 
for moderation of dealing ^ not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orcho- 
menians were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as 
members of the Boeotian confederacy. To the Thespians, 
however, the same lenity was not extended. They were 
expelled from Boeotia, and their territory annexed to Thebes. 
It will be recollected that immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, when Epaminondas caused proclamation to be made 
that such of the Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban 
cause might march away, the Thespians had availed themselves 
of the permission and departed.® The fugitive The.spians 
found shelter, like the Platmans, at Athens.® 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber,* and the dedication of pious 
offerings at Delphi — while the military organisation of Boeotia 
was receiving such marked improvement, and the cluster of 
dependent states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, 
under the able management of Epaminondas — ^Jason in 
Thessaly was also growing more powerful every day. He was 
tagus of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under 
complete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him — and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dis- 
mantling Heraklea, in his return home from Boeotia, he had 
laid open the strait of Therraopylre, so as to be sure Of access 
into Southern Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability 
and ambition, combined with his great power, inspired universal 
alarm j for no man knew whither he would direct his arms j 
whether to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond of 
boasting ® — or northward against the cities in ChalkidikS— ror 
southward against Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan<seemed the most probable, at the 
beginning of 370 B.C., half a year after the battle of Leuktra : 
for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention of being present at 
the Pythian festival (the season for which was about August , r, 
370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with splendid presents and 

* Diodor. xv. 57, Pwisan. ix. 13, 3 ) ix. r4, 1. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, i. 

I have already given my teaeons (in a note on the preceding chwter} for 
believing that the Thespians were not iWAiSer the battle of LenlclreJ 

* Paosanias, x. ir, 4, * Isokratfis, Or, v. (Philipp.) s. 141. 
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sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a numerous army. 
Orders had been given that his troops should hold themselves 
ready for military service about the time when the festival 
was to be celebrated ; and requisitions had been sent round, 
demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 
sheep, goats, and swine besides a prize-bull to take the lead 
in the procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. 
Never before had such honour been done to the god ; for those 
who came to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or 
more beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.^’ We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival, of 370 ii.c. 
occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two previous 
festivals in 374 b.c. and 378 b.c. must have been comparatively 
unfrequented ; in consequence of the war between Sparta and 
her allies on one side, and Athens and Thebes on the other — 
and also of the occupation of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence 
the festival of 370 b.c., following immediately after the peace, 
appeared to justify an extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, 
to make up for the niggardly tributes to the god during the two 
former ; while the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would 
be alleged as an excuse for the military force intended to 
accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though 
not formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without 
uneasiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate 
to himself the presidency and celebration of the festival, which 
belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. It was 
feared, moreover, that he would lay bands on the rich treasures 
of the Delphian temple ; a scheme said to have been conceived 
by the Syracusan despot Dionysius fifteen years before, in con- 

’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 30. vapiiyjftikt Si /col &t arparmrofiiiiais els rhp 
mpl Ti UiSia xp^Pw @trra\aii vapa<rK»udCe<rBai. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold’s constmetion of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd, v. 1, at the end of the second volume of his edition of Thucy- 
dides) as opposed to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At the same time, I do not 
think that the pa-ss^e proves much either in favour of his view, or against 
the view of Mr. Clinton, about the month of the Pythian festival ; which I 
incline to conceive as celebrated about August 1 ; a little later than Dr. 
Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. Looking to the lunar 
months of the Greeks, We must recollect that the festival would not always 
coincide with the same month or wedc of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement of Plu- 
tarch respecting the coincidence of the I’ytbian festival with the battle of 
Koroneia. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 30. ffavp ftyt/iipa, &c. 
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junction with the Epirot Alketas, who was now dependent upon 
Jason.i As there were no visible means of warding off this 
blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know what they were 
to do if Jason approached the treasury ; upon which the god 
replied, that he would himself take care of it — and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age and 
at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly before 
the day of the festival arrived.® He had been reviewing his 
cavalry near Pher®, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a 
settlement. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and 
slew him.® One was killed on the spot by the guards, and 
another also as he was mounting on horseback; but the 
remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most 
of the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were 
received with distinguished honour, as having relieved the 
Grecian world from one who inspired universal alarm,* now 
that Sparta was unable to resist him, while no other power had 
as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 
nor ability, by two brothers — Pol)|phron and Polydorus. Had 
he lived longer, he would have influenced most seriously tlie 
subsequent destinies of Greece. What else he would have 
done, we cannot say ; but he would have interfered materially 
with the development of Theban power. Thebes was a great 
gainer by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and 
though in alliance with him to the last; insomuch that his 
widow went to. reside there for security.® Epaminondas was 

1 Diodor. xv. 13. _ 

® Xen. Hcllen. vi. 4, 30. ivoicp(y«c$at rhy 9eiy, Sri airf pttXirei. 'O 
S’ oSy iyfip, rr/TOKavrat Hv, khI roiravra ksI 'roiairo Stava- 
aip-tvat, &c. 

Xenophon evidently considers the sudden removai of Jason os a conse- 
quence of the previous intention expressed by the god to take cere of his 
own treasure. 

“ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 33. 

The cause which provoked these young men is differently stated: 
compare Diodor, xv. 60 ; Valer. Maxim, ix, 10, 3. 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 32. 

The death of Jason, in the spring or early siunmer of 370 B.C., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius Nepos (Timoth. c. 4) pays to Timothetts ; 
who can never have made war upon Jason after 373 B.C., when he received 
the latter at Athens in his house. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 37. ; 
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relieved from a most formidable rival, while the body of 
Theban allies north of BcEotia became much more dependent 
than they would have remained, if there had been a competing 
power like that of Jason in Thessaly. The treasures of the god 
were preserved a few years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had occurred in 
Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before 
that battle, bound the Lacedaemonians to disband their forces, 
remove all their harmosts and garrisons, and leave every 
subordinate city to its own liberty of action. As they did not 
scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to Kleombrotus, 
so they probably were not z^ous in executing the remaining 
conditions; though officers were named, for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the 
cities was reSly carried into effect.^ But it probably was not 
accomplished in twenty days ; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had 
been successful in Bceotia. But after these twenty days came 
the portentous intelligence of the fate of that prince and his 
army. The invincible arm of Sparta was broken ; she had 
not a man to spare for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. 
Her harmosts disappeared at once (as they had disappeared 
from the Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, 
immediately after the battle of Knidus ®) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedtemonian ascendency had been 
maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekarchies, 
which had been for the most part violent and oppressive. 
Against these governments, now deprived of their foreign 
support, the long-accumulated flood of internal discontent 
burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably by returning 
exiles. Their past misgovemment was avenged by severe 
sentences and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous, as to harass and alarm 
seriously the newly-established governments. Such were the 
commotions which, during the latter half of 371 b.c., disturbed 
many of the Peloponnesian towns — Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Megara, &c., though with great local difference both 
of detail and of result® 

^ Biodor. xv. 38, ^uyaysTs, ® Xenoph. I-Iellen. iv. 8, i-g. 

* Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after tlie 
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But the city where intestine commotion took place in its 
most violent form was Argos. We do not Icnow how tins fact 
was connected with the general state of Grecian politics at the 
time ; for Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we 
know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of Antal- 
kidas in 387 b.c. The Argeian government was a democracy, 
and the popular leaders were vehement in their denunciations 
against the oligarchical opposition party — who were men of wealth 
and great family position. These last, thus denounced, formed 
a conspiracy for the forcible overthrow of the government. 
But the conspiracy was discovered prior to execution, and 
some of the suspected conspirators were interrogated under 
the torture to make them reveal their accomplices; under 
which interrogation, one of them deposed against thirty con- 
spicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put these 
thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by 
the popular leaders, that they continued their executions mitil 

peace concluded in 374 B.c., and not after the peace of 371 b.c, But it Is 
impossible that they can have talien place after the former, which, in point 
of feet, was broken off almost ns soon as sworn — was never carried into 
effect — and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta. I have before 
lemarhed that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace together, and has predicated of the 
former what really belongs to the lalter. The commotions which he 
mentions come in most naturally and properly, immediately after the battle 
of Lcuktra, 

He affirms the like reaction against Lacedmmonian supremacy and its 
local rtpresenlatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after the 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. (xv. 5). But if such reaction began at that 
time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, then in. nndimini^ed 
and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, alleged to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be properly noticed here. Polybius (ii. 39), and Strabo seemingly 
copying him (viu. p. 384), assert that both Sparta and Thebes agreed to 
leave their disputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Achseans, 
and to abide 1^ their decision. Thoimh I greatly respect the authorii^ of 
Polybims, I am unable here to reconcile his assertion either with the ^ts 
which unquestionably occurred, or with general probability. If any such arbi- 
tration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing ; for the war. 
went on without intertuption. But I cannot bring myself to believe that it was 
even consented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuberant confi- 
dence of the former, the sense of dignity on the put of the latter, must have 
indisposed Wh to such a proceeding ; especially to the acknowledgment of 
umpires like the Aebsean dties, who enjoyed’ little estimation in 370 B.c.,' 
tboufrli they acquired a rrood deal a century and a half afterwards, ' 
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they had put to death laoo (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also.^ 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which 
these multiplied executions were consummated; though the 
name seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insur- 
rection than deliberate executions. We know the facts too 
imperfectly to be able to infer anything more than the brutal 
working of angry political passion amidst a population like 
that of Argos or Korkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) 
either a taste for speech, or the habit of being guided by 
speech, and of hearing both sides of every question fully dis- 
cussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard of any 
Ai'geian orator. The acrimony of Demosthenes and .iEschinSs 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. 
We are told that the assembled Athenian people, when they 
heard the news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked 
at it, that they caused the solemnity of purification to be 
performed round the assembly.* 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Pelopon- 
nesian cities — ^and though as yet there was no Theban inter- 
ference within the isthmus, either actual or prospective — yet 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort 
either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. One 
single defeat had driven her to the necessity of contending for 
home and family;* probably too the dispositions of her owm 
Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, were such as to require all her 
force as well as all her watchfulness. At any rate, her empire 
and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks out of Laconia, 
became suddenly extinct, to a degree which astonishes us, 
when we recollect that it had become a sort of tradition in the 
Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, it had reached 

* Diudor. XV. 57, 58. 

® Flatatcb, Reipubl. Getend. Pnecept. p. 814 B; laokratSs, Or, v. 
tPhilip,) s. 58 : compare Dionys. Halic. Antiq, Rom. vii. 66. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. i, lo. 

The discouiiigemeDt of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 
indirect, intimations pf Xenophon — not less than by their actual conduct — 
Hellen, vi. 5, ai ; vii. i, 30.'3a ; compare Plutarch, At'esil, e, ao. 
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as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascendency had 
passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken by Athens, 
seemingly towards the close of 371 b.c., about four months 
after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, 
though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary 
alliance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of 
this feeling the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at Athens, on the 
basis of the peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently 
sworn at Sparta.^ Many of them, obeying the summons, 
entered into an engagement to the following effect: “I will 
adhere to the peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the 
resolutions of the Athenians and the allies generally. If any 
of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will 
assist her with all my might” What cities, or how many, 
'swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one ; ® but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the Mar- 
ganeis, the Triph}'Hans, and the Skilluntians, was not recognised. 
The formation of the league itself, however, with Athens as 
president, is a striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethrone- 
ment of Sparta, and as a warning that she would henceforward 
have to move in her own separate orbit, like Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Athens stepped into the place of Sparta 
as president of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee 
of the sworn peace; though the cities which entered into this 
new compact were not for that reason understood to break 
with their ancient president.® 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date — serves to mark 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

’Epeu/). 7 i$ 4 vrts al 'Att/paTof Sri of JltAvwopp^icnpi Sri oTorreu, vpVPai ivoAov- 
$t?p, leal oSmi SiaicSoiPTa of AoKtSai/iSpioi, Sinr$p rohs 'ASriPaUvs iilSeerap — 
lieraviitroprat ris ir^Aoio, Srat jSotiAowai r^s tlp^PT/s /ttrixfi’', ip ficuriAeif 
iear 4 ireftij/ey. 

In this passage, Morns and some other critics maintain that we ought to 
read othra (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.^;,in place of 
oSru. Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the t^t ; 
yet they donbt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The word eSru wilt construe, and gives a clear sense : a very 
different sense from oVreet, indeed— yet one more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 37. ' ■ , ' . 

® Thus the Gorinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen., vii,' 

4, 8). , 
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the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the 
assembly of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the 
unlawful capture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Phoebidas, 
while under a sworn peace ; and for the sanction conferred by 
the Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying 
the place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the 
fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled 
itj but the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as 
the first, since there were no means of enforcement.^ Probably 
neither those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed 
the vote, expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit 
to pay the fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of 
punishment for such contumacy, would be to exclude them 
from the Pythian games, which were celebrated under the 
presidency of the Amphiktyons ; and we may perhaps presume 
that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
one point of view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of 
Sparta. Since the victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in Northern 
Greece, where the majority of the nations or races voting in 
the Amphiktyonic assembly were situated. It is plainly 
through the ascendency of Thebes, that this condemnatory 
vote was passed. Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, 
w’hich we shall hereafter observe still further developed, to 
extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond 
its special sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the 
instrument of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the 
predominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydidfes nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever 
speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not even 
notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedtemonians, although it 
falls within the period of his history. We know the fact only 
from Diodorus and Justin j and unfortunately, merely as a 

J DIodor, xvi. 33-29 ; Justin, viii. I. 

"We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theopompus, 
who treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Phokians, 
which began in 355 B.C., and in which the conduct of Sparta was 
partly determined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons. See 
^eopompi Fiamn, r82^rS4, ed. Sidot. 
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naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of 
Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular political con- 
federacy and synod of allies convened by herself : her political 
ascendency was exercised over them eo nomine, by a method 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the religious 
authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a 
proceeding were open to her.^ But when Thebes, after the 
battle of Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, 
she had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her antipathies. 
The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately at Delphi 
and at Thermopylx, and composed of twelve ancient races, 
principally belonging to Northern Greece, as well as most of 
them inconsiderable in power— presented itself as a convenient 
instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show of 
reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoe- 
bidas as a religious offence; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognised 
between Grecian cities; whidh, like other obligations, were 
believed to be under the sanction of the gods j though probably, 
if the Athenians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 
D.C.— both Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In 
the present case, however, the Thebans bad a case against 
Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over- 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. 
In itself the sentence produced no direct effect — which will 
explain the silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series 
of proceedings, connected with the Amphiktyons, which will 
be found hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian 
stability and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarAy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment ; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedeemordans 

^ See' Tittmann, Deber den Bund der Arophiktyonen, p. igz-i 97 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at the 
zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedtemonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference, as from the love of plunder.^ 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder 
in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that their own 
military prowess was not inferior to that of the Spartans ; while 
the disappearance of the harmosts left them free to follow their 
own inclinations. It w'as by the Mantineians that the move- 
ment was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city life, 
and condemned to live in separate villages, each under its 
own philo-Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity of 
deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. The 
re.so]ution was unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia 
with its walls, and resume their political consolidation ; while 
the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former interven- 
tion, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work.*® 
As the breaking up of Mantineia had been one of the most 
obnoxious acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now 
a strong sympathy in favour of its re-establishment. Many 
Arcadians from other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. 
Moreover the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution 
towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet loo 
weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the city 
by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the command of 
the army of coercion previously employed against it; neverthe- 
less, on this occasion, the Mantineian leaders refused to con- 
vene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose to them. Accordingly, 
he intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the 
re-establishment of the city, but simply to request that they 
would defer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally 
given; which (he promised) should soon be forthcoming, 
together with a handsome subscription to lighten the cost. 
But the Mantineian leaders answered, that compliance was im- 
possible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without poiver to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 
* Xen. Hellcn. v. 2, 19, ' Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6 ; vi. q, 3. 
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honied The Mdntiiieiaiis persevered and completed the re- 
building of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles themselves, or 
sympathised with the exiles — was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and in- 
tolerable. But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the 
Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostra- 
tion into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 
fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an ex- 
aggerated pride and sen.se of dignity, individual as well as 
collective, founded upon military excellence and earned by 
incredible rigour of training — was the chief mental result 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 

Pausanias (viii. 8, 6 ; ix. 14, 2) states that the Thebans re-established the 
city at Sfantineia. The act emanated iiam the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineians and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had yet begun to in- 
terfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find them doing. 
But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Theban support, and was in all 
probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epammondas. It formed 
the first step to that series of anti- Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 
shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Manlineia now built was not exactly in the same situa- 
tion as the one dismantled in 385 n.c., since the river Opbis did not run 
through it, os it hod run through the former— or else the course of the 
Ophis has altered. If the former, there would he three successive sites, the 
oldest of them being on the hill called Ptolis, somewhat north of Gurstuli. 
Ftolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages, Ernst 
Curtlus (Pcloponnesos, p. 242) makes the bill Gurzuli to be the same as the 
hill called Ftolis ; Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places Ptolis 
on his map northward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, p. 378-3S1). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about one mile distant from the centre of Mantineia 
(Leake, Peloponnes. p. 383). 

The wails of Mantineia, as rebuilt in 3I0 B.C,, form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, of a little more than two miles in circumference. Tlie 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Cell calls the Opbis (Itinerary of the 
More.a, p. 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly out square 
stones j it is about ten feet thick in all— four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an interincdiate space of four feet filled up with 
rubbish. There were eight principa! double gates, each with a narrow 
winding approach, defended by a round tower on each side. There were 
quadrangular towers, eighty feet apart, all round the circumference of the 
walls (Ernst Curtius, Prioponneso-s, pp. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, indicating the ideas of the Greeks respect; 
ing fortification in the lime of Itpaminondaa It appears that Mantineia 
was not so large os Tegca, to which last Curtius assies a drourafctence of 
mere than three miles (p. 253). 
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imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as 
legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. This was his 
principal recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self- 
suppression, the nan-ow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spartan 
citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost 
everywhere near her own border, as Pan-Hellenic president. 
On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he 
now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of its 
former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. 
Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such humiliation, 
since he was not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with 
the consciousness of having exercised more influence than any 
king before him — of having succeeded to the throne at a 
moment when Sparta was at the maximum of her power — 
and of having now in his old age accompanied her, in part 
brought her by his misjudgements, into her present degrada- 
tion. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
scruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
and had been from childhood, lame; which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be- 
tween him and LeotychidSs in 39S b.c. for the vacant throne) 
as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the 
precise calamity against which an ancient oracle — " Beware of 
a lame reign ” — had given warning. Ingenious inteipretation 
by Lysander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesi- 
laus and suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychidfis, had 
caused the objection to be then overruled. But there' had 
always been a party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, 
who thought that he had obtained the crown under no good 
auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every 
man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it "See 
what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning of the 
gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign ! " In spite of such 
untoward impression, howevra, the real energy and bravery of 
Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affairs, condemned 

* lsokrat£.i, Or. vi. (Archidamus) s. lir. 

® Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-eslablishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of b.c. 371-370. Such coalesc- 
ence of villages into a town, coupled tvith the predominance of 
feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of 
a larger political union among all who bore the Arcadian name. 
As yet, no such union had ever existed ; the fractions of the 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from other 
Greeks, except many legenda^ and religious sympathies, with 
a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity.! 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardour 
by a leading Mantineian named Lykomedes, spread itself 
rapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,” or 
central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions out 
of all the sections now autonomous — apd invested with peremp- 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes ; in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent, action as to foreign states.* 
This plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted 
by the Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to them- 
selves in case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by 
the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, 
especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, which 
stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans— -the Mtenalians, Parrhasians, Eufresians, JS,gj\.hs? &c. 

! It seems however doublful whether there were not some common 
Arcadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such ate extant ; but they are referred to by K. O. MUller, as well 
as by M. Boeckh (Melrologisch. Untersnehungen, p. ga) to a later date 
siil)sequenl to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtins (Beytrage zur Aeltem Mhnzknnde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than foe Ixittle of Leuktra, He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the Pan-Arcadton sanctuary and temple of 
Zieus Lykseuii, and probably out of a common treasury at foe temple of that 
god for religious purposes j perintps also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. $, ll) between Mantineia and. Orchomenns, 

* Xen. Heilen, vi. 5, 6. <ruii^yay ial rb oi/w^vot my rb 'ApKctSmiy, gat, 

8,Tt vuc^ iv Koiy^, Tovro Kiptoy eimt Kal r&v r-6\tuy, &;o. , 

Compare Diodor, xv, 59-62. 

’ Sec Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 3. 
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But the jealousies among the more considerable cities made 
some of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Man- 
tineia. Among these unfriendly opponents were Hertea, on the 
West of Arcadia bordering on Elis — Orchomenus,! conterminous 
with Mantineia to the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the 
south. The hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always 
maintained chiefly tlrrough Orcliomeniis and Tegea. The 
former was the place where they deposited their hostages 
taken from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by 
Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests.^ 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connexion with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius ; while Stasippus 
and his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their 
partisans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the 
assembled people, whoifl accordingly they convoked in arms : 
pacific popular assemblies, rvith free discussion, forming seem- 
ingly no part of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his 
friends appeared in armed numbers also ; and a conflict ensued, 
in which each party charged the other with bad faith and with 
striking the first blow.® At first Stasippus had the advantage. 
Proxenus with a few of the opposite party were slain, while 
Kallibius with the remainder maintained himself near the town- 
wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side towards Man- 
tineia. To that city he had before despatched an express, 
entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the opponents. 
Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates ; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could 
no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took satic^ary with a few friends in a neigh- 
bouring temple of Artemis, whither be was pursued by his 
adversaries, who removed the roof, and began to cast the 
tiles down upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to 


1 Xen. Henen._vi, 5, ir. 

® For the relations of those Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thuoyd. iv, 134 ; v. 61, 64, 77. 

* Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as being 
quite in the right, and as having behaved not only with justice but with 
clementgt. Bnt we leam from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence. Compare Hellenic, vi. 5, 7, 8 with vi. 5, 36. 

The manifest partiaB^ of Xenophon, in these latter books, greatly 
diminishes the value of bis own faeuef on such a matter. 
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surrender. Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried 
back to Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to death. 
Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, fled as exiles to 
Sparta.^ 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea ; a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion 
— as was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
where scarce any serious^ change of policy in the state could be 
brought about mthout violence. It decided the success of the 
Pati-Ai'cadian movement, which now proceeded with redoubled 
enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were cordially united 
in its favour j though Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing 
it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body 
of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly 
of the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It appears to 
have been numerously attended ; for we hear of one place, 
Eutrea (in the district of Mount Msenalus,^ and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went 
to the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the 
Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined; though 
Orchomenus and Herma still stood aloof.® 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
loss to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, the most 
powerful of her remaining allies.* To assist the exiles and 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement; 
she resolved on a march into the country, in spite of her present 
dispirited condition ; while Henea and Lepreum, but no other 
places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis rmd Argos, on 
the other hand, reinforcements came to Mantineia and Tegea 
Proclaiming that the Mantineians had violated the recent peace 
by their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border 
against them. The first Arcadian town which he reached was 
Eutasa,® where he found that all the male adults had gone to 

’ Xen, Hellen, vi. Si 8, 9 i lo. * Pausanias, viil. 27, 3, 

® Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, ii, 12. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2, 

See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedtemonians respecting 
the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd. v, 64). 

® I cannot but think tbatEutcea stands znarlced upon themapsof Kiepeit 
at a point too ihr from (he frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asea, that Agesilaus must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it ; which is' difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Kui^ <it 6 \ty titapav with reference to 
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the great Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Euttea he halted a day or two, tliinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Boeotian exiles 
under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the latter 
place, however, the Mantineians had marched under Lyko- 
m^des, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to meet 
them, had been defeated with loss and slain.^ Hence Agesi- 
laus was compelled to advance onward with his own unassisted 
forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the neighbourhood 
of Mantineia. His onward march left the way from Asea to 
Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at Asea broke 
up, and marched by night to Tegea ; from whence on the next 
day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain range 
eastward of the Tegeatic plain ; so that the whole Arcadian 
force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance 
of the enemy. Both on one side and on the other, the forces 
were thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first 
night, without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the 
mountains near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered 
on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he 
extricated himself from this inconvenient position, and regained 
the plain ; where he remained three days, prepared to give 
battle if the enemy came forth, in order that he might “not 
seem (says Xenophon) to hasten bis departure through fear.”® 

Laconia (Helleo. vi. S, la) ; this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

The district called M.-enalia must have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Spann to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. ix. ii). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map tigreealily to what seems the mean- 
ing of Pausanius, viii. 41), 3. But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Pausanias must have been Ortsthaston, and that Oresteion 
must have been a diiferent place, though P.uisnnias considers them the 
same. See the geographical Appendix to K. O. Mtlller's Dorians, vol. ii. 
p. 443— Germ. edit. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi._S, 13, 14; Dtodor. xv. 63. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 20. S»ws jAt toxolri jiofioi/ievos imeiStiv riiy' 

' o' ■ 
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As the enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward 
on the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegcan territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his march, 
though it was late in the evening, to Eutasa •, “ wishing (says 
Xenophon) to get his troops oflF before even the enemies’ fires 
could be seen, in order that no one might say that his return 
was a flight. He thought tliat he had raised the spirit of Sparta 
out of the previous discouragement, by invading Arcadia and 
ravaging the country without any enemy coming forth to fight 
him."^ The army was then brought back to Sparta and 
disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or 
four days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians ! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against 
Thebes 1 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but ftom a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within 
the walls of Mantineia. Epaminondas with the Theban army 
was approaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten 
talents having; been lent by the Eleians to defray the cost.® He 
had been invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon- 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external protector 
against Sparta — and who even before they applied to Thebes 
for aid, had solicited the like interference from Athens (probably 
under the general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths 
interchanged by her with various inferior cities, since the battle 
of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal.® 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency^ ever 
since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory 
had been, to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both 
over the recusant Boeotian cities and over tire neighbouring 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iti. c. xxiv. pp. 74., 75. The exact 
spot designated by Ihe words riv SirurBti/ K6!aoy Trjs Mowivi*?!, seems 
hardly lobe identified, 

^ Xen. Hellcn, vi. 5, 21. Imayayitv tahs SvMras, vply /tal 

t4 irvpii Tuy 7ro\efilay iSety, Xva -ra efirp, ^e6yav larayiyot. 'E* y^P 
iT/.^o'Sen iSuftia! jSd/tei vi ii/eiXp^ivoi ri/y •r6hiy, 8rj teal eh 

rify ‘ApicttSlay, ital . Spovyrt Ti/y cMels * compare 

Tlutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 19. 

• Diodor.' xv. 62. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Metralopolit. p. 203-207, s. 12-23. 
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Wiokians and Lokrians, &c. After this had been accom- 
plished, he must have been occupied (during the early part 
of 370 u.c.) in anxiously watching the movements of Jason of 
Phene j who had already announced his design of marching 
with an opposing force to Delphi for the celebration of the 
Pythian games (about August i). Though this despot was the 
ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations 
towards the headship of Greece,^ were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Pelopomiesus, leaving Bceotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 
hensions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 b.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of 
maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had taken place 
in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced impulse among 
the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man rvent farther still ; 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, sucli ns 
.should for ever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent 
station in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
organised Arcadia, with the other heiook measures for replacing 
the exiled Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve 
this, it w'as necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region 
once knowm as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, 
but now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While 
converting these Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers 
had once been, Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the 
wanderers of the same race who were dispersed in various 
portions of Greece j so as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss 
of territory, and to plant upon her flank a neighbour bitterly 
hostile. It has been already mentioned, that during the 
Peloponnesian war, the exiled Messenians had been among the 
most active allies of Athens t^inst Sparta— -at Naupaktus, at 
Sphakteria, at Pylus, in Kepb^enia, and elsewhere. Expelled 
at the close of that war by the triumphant Spartans,® not only 
from Peloponnesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, 
these exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhegium in Italy, at MessSnfi in Sicily, at 
Hesperidfis in Libya. From 404 b.c. (the close of the war) to 
1 Diodor. xv. 60. » Diodor, xiv, ^4, 
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373 B.C., they had remained thus without a home. At length, 
about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate navy 
again became equal or superior to the Lacedsemoman on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the hope of 
being restored to Naupaktus.^ Probably their request may 
have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however 
had been done towards it by the Athenians — who soon became 
fatigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta — 
when the momentous battle of Leuktra altered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of 
protection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, 
far more promising than they had ever had from Athens. 
Epaminondas, well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that 
he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant places 
of emigration.® By the time of his march into Arcadia in the 
late autumn of 370 b.c., many of them had already joined 
him, burning with all their ancient hatred of Sparta, and con- 
tributing to aggravate the same sentiment among Thebans 
and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined 
in the mind of Epaminondas another fox the political consoli- 
dation of the Arcadians j both being intended as parts of one 
strong and self-supporting organisation against Sparta on her own 
border. Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the 
kind, if there had not been a powerful spontaneous movement 
towards consolidation among the Arcadians themselves. But 
witliout his guidance and protection, the movement would have 
proved abortive, through the force of local jealousies within the 
country, fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with endiusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to the 
satisfaction of all, without quarrelling on points of detail, would 
have required far more of public-minded sentiment as well as 
of intelligence, thaU' could be reckoned upon among the 
Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new city ; since the 
slandii^ jealousy between Mantineia and Tegea, now for the 
first time embarked in one common cause, would never have 
permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation.® Besides fixing upon the new site required, it 

* Pausanias, iv. a6, 3. * Diodoc. xv. 66; Fausanias, iv. a6, 3, 

* To illustrate small things by great — at the first formation, of tlie 

VOT.. X. w 
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•was indispensable also to choose between conflicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaminondas ; 
who brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal 
name, combined with impartiality as to the local politics of 
Arcadia, and single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the Theban 
army into Arcadia ; the command being voluntarily entrusted 
to him by Pelopidas and the other Boeotarchs present. He 
arrived shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while the 
Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant 
town of Hertea. As they speedily came back to greet his 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body — Argeians, Arcadians, 
and Eleians, united with the Thebans and their accompanying 
allies — is said to have amounted to 40,000, or according to 
some, even to 70,000 men.^ Not merely had Epaminondas 
brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries —Phokians, 
Lokrians, Euboeans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts — but the Boeotian bands them- 
selves were so brilliant and imposing, as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among 
them an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the 
genius of Epaminondas, and made to produce a finished 
discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon cannot refuse to 
acknowledge.* Conscious of the might of their assembled 
force, within a day's march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, 
and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that country, 
now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first he was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared 
for the enterprise; being well aware, from his own journey 
to Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior 
to the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially during 

Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival pretensions 
of New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for 
creating the new federal city of Washington. 

* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31 ; and Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4} 
Diodor, xv. 62, Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii, 24. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 23, Ol !e ’ApxiStt «bI ‘ApyeTot xal ’HKetoi fcreiflov 

aiprobs els ri/y im^eiKV^yTes Th lavras 

irXqSor, iTrepeiratyoveres Se rb T(5y Qr}$a(ay ffTpdrBvpn, Kal yip ol piv 
Beiairal iryvfa'i{oyra erdvres vepl tA IhrAa, &yaA\ 6 pevot rp iy Atiltrpots 
ytm, &c. 
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the winter season, by troops, like the Lacedsemonians, whom 
he believed to be in occupation of all the passes. Nor was his 
reluctance overcome until the instances of his allies were 
backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the frontier, that 
the passes were not all guarded ; as well as by invitations from 
some of the discontented Perioeki in Laconia. These Perioeki 
engaged to revolt openly, if he would only show himself in the 
country. They told him that there was a general slackness 
throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from 
Sparta; and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epami- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion.^ 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, 
will not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real 
difficulties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an 
unparalleled phsenomenon — that the force of Sparta was most 
imperfectly known — that no such thought had been entertained 
when he left Thebes — that the legal duration of command, 
for himself and his colleagues, would not permit it — and 
that though his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the 
scheme, the rest of his troops and his countrymen might well 
censure him, if the unknown force of resistance turned out as 
formidable as their associations from old time led them to 
apprehend. 

The Invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the western- 
most and easiest road, the Aigeians the easternmost;® while 
the Thebans themselves and the Arcadians formed the two 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they 
encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Turn or Oeum in the 
district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and over- 
powered him by vehemence of assault, by superior numbers, 
and seemingly also by some favour or collusion® on the part of 
die inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave Spartan 
with nearly all his division perished. At K^ae, the Thebans 
also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the victory of 

Xen, Hellen, vi, S, 34, 23. ® Diodox. xv. 64. 

See Colonel ll^ake’s Travel!) in the Morea, voL iii. d). 23, p. 29. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 
roofs of the houses to attack Ischoians, this fact seems to imply, that they 
were admitted into the houses by the Tiilavers. 
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the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement to 
all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia ^ and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by 
the Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the 
invaders j who, continuing their march along the plain or valley 
towards the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. 
On the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing it ; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also dis- 
cernible on the other side, in the sacred ground of Athenfe Alea. 
He therefore marched down the left bank of the river burning 
and plundering the houses in his way, as far as Amyklm, 
between two and three miles below Sparta. Here he found a 
ford, though the river was full, from the winter season ; and 
accomplished the passage, defeating, after a severe contest, a 
body of Spartans who tried to oppose it. He was now on the 
same side of the river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and 
cautiously made his approach j taking care to keep his Theban 
troops always in the best battle order, and protecting them, 
when encamped, by felled trees j while the Arcadians and other 
Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the neigh- 
bouring houses and property.® 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native force, the 
Spartans had no auxiliaries except those mercenaries from 
Orchomenus who had come back with Agesilaus ; nor was it 
certain beforeh^d that even these troops would remain with 
them, if the invasion became formidable.® On the first 
assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, they had 
despatched one of their commanders of foreign contingents 
(called Xenigi) to press the instant coming of such Pelopon- 


Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
vaiiotis grounds for supposing, that Sellasia was on the road from Sparta to 
the north-east, towards the Thyreatis j and that Kary* was on the road 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators of the 
Morea, as well as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, and 

? lace Sellasia on the road from Sparta northward towards Tegea (Leake, 
'eloponnesiaca, p. 342-352 ; Ross, Reisen im Feloponnes. p. 187 5 Berlin, 
1841). 

Upon su(^ a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high ; yet the 
opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 30 ; Diodor. xv. 65. 

® This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase — iire\ jafvrot f/uvov 
/ill' el 4( ‘OpXe/J-evaS iJUir$op6pai, &C. 
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nesian allies as remained faithful to them ; and also envoys to 
Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxiliaries were 
obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pellend, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermion^, and Halieis.^ 
But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now impracti- 
cable to them ; the whole frontier being barred by Argeiansand 
Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to 
the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embark- 
ing probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula to Pra.sim on the eastern coast of Laconia) ; from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
.Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced 
to cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.® 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last j while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left 
them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just 
before the confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The 
Phliasians, on crossing to Prasise, found neither their comrades 
nor the xenagus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. 
Fortunately they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding 
the vigilance of the enemy, who were then near Amyklse. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling 
which habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan 
citizens on one side, and the Perioeki and Helots on the other, 
produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, 
alarm, and weakness. Not only were the Perioeki and Helots 
in standing discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens 
themselves, a privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to 
monopolise political honours; while the remainder — ^poorer 
men, yet ambitious and active, and known under the oi^inary 
name of the Inferiors — ^were subject to a degrading exclusion, 
and rendered bitterly hostile. The account (given in a previous 
chapter) of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the 
fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Perioeki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the invading 
enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi._ 5 , 29 ; vK. 2, 2. 

* Xen. Ilellen. vii. 2, a. Kal Stafialyeiv rihtvTCiToi Kax^yrtt 

(the Phliasians) els TlpairAi r&v nii^oifiTiaivTuv ni yip iR^arore 

iipiarwiav, aiS’, i (fvetyh roit irpoSiafiefiarat 
ivoXariiy alroiis oi®’ As airwTpd^ijirai', iiftpiya fUaSyiiri/ttyoi 

ix TIpacrtwM, tvTay t&v itaKf/day iMpl ’A/s^KXas, 9was' Hiyanro SmSinTts is 
Sttdprriv itplKoyTO, 
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since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a 
plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, 
would make their condition worse instead of better. And 
accordingly, when the Ephors made public proclamation, that 
any Helot who would take heavy armour and serve in the 
ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted — ^not less than 
6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. But a body thus 
numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the object of 
mistrust to the Spartans j so that the arrival of their new allies 
from Prasirn was welcomed as a security, not less against the 
armed Helots within the city, than against the Thebans 
without.^ Open enmity however was not wanting. A con- 
siderable number both of Perioeki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans ; others remained inactive, dis- 
regarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now be enforced.* 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was a task 
requiring all the energy of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried 
to hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was 
forced to abandon Amykl® and to throw himself back upon 
the city of Sparta, towards winch they immediately advanced. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 29. fiirre f6Pey ai cVroi vapeTxoy rvyreTay/iimi, 
Koi \(ea/ tSdKovr voWol aivcu, &c. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 25; vi. 5, 32; viL 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Perioeki and Helots who actually revolted was very considerable : and the 
contrast between the second and third passages evinces the diiferent feelings 
with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondas, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan dis^frace and calamity as much as he 
can. Accordingly, he tells us no more than this — “ there were seme among 
the Perioeki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, and 
fought along with the Thebans ijo-av Sf rwn rSe Xlepioktiy, oJ ««l itriOeyro 
leal ffvyeerpareieyro racy park Brifialaiy. 

^ But in the third passage (viL 2, 2 : compare his biography called Agesilaus, 
ii. 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Pliliasians to Sparta, under 
adverse circumstances of the latter. Hence it then suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to enhance the merit of the 
Phhasions; and he therefore tells us—'^JI/anj/ of the Perioeki, o/f the 
Helots, and off the ajlies except a few, had revolted from Sparta”— 
fftpaafi'Ton' S’ airSy rp iy Av^KTfiotx ftdxpi Aroerrilyruy pkv itoKKay 
Utpialiceiy, iracrTdyraiv Si irdyrav ray ZiKiiriay, tre Si rav evppjLx<yy V\i)V 
•Kivv iiXyav, hfun-parevdyrav S’ aSrgfs &s ehrety' vdyrity r&y 'EWdiyuy, 
riaroi SUptevav (the Fhliasians), 

I a^ehend that both statements depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directiona I have adopted in the text something between 
rti» tw- 
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More than one conspiracy was on the point of breaking out, 
had not his vigilance forestalled the projects. Two hundred 
young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were marching without orders 
to occupy a strong post (sacred to Artemis) called the Issoiium. 
Those around him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, 
repressing their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them 
in language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders ; dieir services were needed, not 
at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They obeyed 
his orders, and moved to the spot indicated ; upon which he 
immediately occupied the Issorium with troops whom he could 
trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to death fifteen 
of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspiracy, said 
to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed by 
seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assembled, 
and putting them to death untried ; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried ^ 
— a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Ferioeki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under j 
while the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and 
the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth.^ 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 
position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amyklse ; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to 
burn and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or fourth 
day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of 
level ground near the river, under the hilly site of the to\vn), 
where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior both in number and 
in goodness, gained an advantage over them, through the help 
of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush 
hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this 
actipn was probably of little consequence, yet Epaminondas 
did not dare to attempt the city by storm. Satisfied with 
having defied the Spartans and manifested his mastery of the 
field even to their own doors, be marched away southward do\m 
the Eurotas. To them, in thmr present depression, it .tos 
matter of consolation and even of boasting,® that he had not 

^ PUitarch, Agesil. c. 3s ; Polyaenus, fl. i, 14 j AJllan, V. H* xiv- ay. ■ 

® iEneas, Poliorcelicns, 0. 2, p. 16. ; ' « 

Xen. Hcllen. vi 5, 32. Kal ri nhi nh vfiis Tlja vjjevjSaX*?*' 

^Ti airais, ifBii ri Jdiieai S<tpi>a^eiirtpqy tlvat. 
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dared to assail them in their last stronghold. The agony of 
their feelings — grief, resentment, and wounded honour — was 
intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard ; 
but Agesilaus resisted them, with the same firmness as Perikles 
had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, 
are said to have manifested emotions so furious and dis- 
tressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence.^ We 
are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
Kythera, Epaminondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked ; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin.® 

On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and plundering 

This passage is not very clear, not are the commentators unanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit ivh, construe ISAei 
as if it were voh Qijpaiois, and translate SappcAtiireptiv " excessively 
rash.” 

1 agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and construction. 
I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

t Xen. Hellen. vi. 5 i 28 ; Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, S •, Flntarch, Agesil. 
c. 33, 33 J Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp. c. jf. 

3 Aristotle (in his Folitica, iv. Jo, 5), discussing the opinion of those 
political philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have no walls, 
but to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants — gives various 
reasons against such opinion, and adds "that these are old-fashioned 
thinkers ; that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal 
courage have been proved to be wrong by actual results” — Aloi' ia;^a(ws 
Kci rauS’ ipSorer ^pyv v&r (itelvas 

ttaMiCrrufa/tivas. 

The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion. 
I do not see what else he can mean ; yet at the same time, if such be bis 
meaning, the remark is difiicult to admit. Epaminondas came close up to 
Sparta, but did not dare to attempt to carry it by assault. If the city had 
had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to wow (contrary to the 
assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, combined 
with the military character of her citizens, that she could dispense with 
walls. 

Polytenus (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, 
to the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others 
would then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged 
matter of fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. jEltan 
(V. H. iv, 8} has the same story, but with a digerent reason assigned. 
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the country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, 
which contained the Lacedremonian arsenal and ships. Many 
of the Laconian Perioeki joined and took service in his army ; 
nevertheless his attempt on Gythium did not succeed ; upon 
which he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient.! 

Eparainondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes ; for the effect of the expedi- 
tion on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his 
army, as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted j and even 
the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his generalship 
and to the good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while their 
Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, 
the insult and humiliation to Sparta was sdll greater than that 
inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; which had indeed shown 
that she was no longer invincible in the field, but had still left 
her with the admitted supposition of an inviolable territory and 
an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as 
regards their city) had been far less than either friends or 
enemies expected j the belief in their power was thus propor- 
tionally abridged. It now remained for Epaminondas to 
complete their humiliation by executing those two enterpri.ses 
which had formed the special purpose of his expedition j the 
re-e'stablishment of MessSnfi, and the consolidation of the 
Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and 
antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen 
to Epaminondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the 
side of Arcadia, and when he announced his intention of 
further weakening Sparta by the restoration of the exiled 
Messenians — the general feeling of the small Arcadian com- 
munities, already tending in the direction of codescence, 
became strong enough to overbear all such impediments of 
detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit involves. 

Xso, HeUen. vi. 5, 50 ; Diodor, xv, 67, 
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Respecting early Athenian history, we are told by Thucydides, ^ 
that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity,” had effected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern- 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution now operated 
by Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence 
and power. A Board of CEkists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at 
Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian 
city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from 
Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the district of Mtenalus, 
two from that of the Parrhasians. A convenient site being 
chosen upon the river Helisson (which flowed through and 
divided the town in two), about twenty miles west of Tegea, 
well fitted to block up the marches of Sparta in a north-westerly 
direction — the foundation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) 
was laid by the CEkists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty 
distinct Arcadian townships,® from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from the 
Mmnalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii ; three 
great sections of the Arcadian name, each an aggregate of 
vOlages. Four little townships, occupying a portion of the area 
intended for the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join ; but in one of them, Trapezus, the 
aversion was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred 
to emigrate and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Buxine 
Sea (Trebizond), who received them kindly. Some of the 
leadiirg Trapezuntines were even slain by the violent temper of 
the Arcadian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles arid a 
half) j while an ample rural territory was also gathered round 
it, extending northward as much as twenty-four miles from the 
city, and conterminous on the east with Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, and Kaphyse — on the west with MessfinS,® 
Phigalia, and Herma. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 15. ‘EmetSii Si QTjcnbs iSoo'lKeuat, ytv 6 fieyot itsri tow 
IwvoToO KeH SumTSs, &c. 

s Diodor. xv. J2. 

* Paason. viii. p. a? ; viii. 35, 5 ; Diodor, xv. 63, 

See Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellcnici, Appendix, p, where the 
facta respecting Megalopolis are bronght together and discussed. 

It is lemaikable that though Xenophon (Hellen. v, a, 7) observes that 
the capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis bad made the Mantineians see the 
folly of having a river run through their town— yet in choosing die site of 
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The other new city — Messing— was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others ; 
Epiteles being especially chosen by the Argeians for that 
purpose.^ The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at 
the thought of regaining their name and nationality, were averse 
to fix their new city either at CEchalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. 
Moreover the site of Mount Ithdme is said to have been 
pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the Argeian 
general Epitells, The local circumstances of this mountain (on 
which the last gallant resistance of the revolted Messenians 
against Sparta had been carried on, between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications of dreams, 
prophets, and religious signs, coincided fully with the deliberate 
choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill,, 
Ithdmfi (then bearing the town and citadel of MessSne), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Deme- 
trius of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus ; whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull.* IthomS was near 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an 
abundant spring of water, called IClepsydra. Upon this summit 
the citadel or acropolis of the new town of MessenS was built ; 
while the town itself was situated lower down on the slope, 
though connected by a continuous wall with its acropolis. 
First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epaminondas, who was 
recognised as (Ekist or Founder,* to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius — ^by the Argeians, to the Argeian Her6 and Zeus 
Nemeius — ^by the Messenians, to Zeus Ithomatfis and the 
Dioskuti. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible 
warrior Aristom6n6s, that they would now come back and again' 
take up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Mess6n6,. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building was- 
begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian flutes, playing 
the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The best masons and 
architects were invited from all Greece, to lay out the streets 
with regularity, as well as to ensure a proper distribution and 
construction of Ae sacred edifices.* In respect of the fortifica- 

Megalopolis, this same feature was deliberately repr^uced ; and in- this . 
choice the Mantineians were parties concerned. 

* Pausan. iv. 26, d, 

* Strabo, viii. p. 361 ; Polybius, vii. li. 

* Pausan, ix. 14, 2 : compare the inscription on tbestotne of Epaminondas 

(ix. IS, 4). * Pansan. iv, ay, 3. 
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tions, too, Epaminondas was studiously provident. Such was 
their excellence and solidity, that they exhibited matter for 
admiration even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias.i 
From their newly-established city on the hill of IthomS, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus j while to the east- 
ward, their territory was conterminous nnth that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithdmfi 
(along the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we 
cannot exactly say. But it would appear that the Perioski of 
Tburia, situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into 
an independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messfcnfe.® What is of more importance to notice, however, is 
— that all the extensive district westward and south-westward of 
Ithdmfe — all the south-western comer of Peloponnesus, from 
the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas — was now also sub- 
tracted from Sparta. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in garrison near MethdnS ® 
(not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus — where the Athenian 
Demosthenes erected his hostile fort, near which the important 
capture at Sphakteria was effected — bad been a maritime point 
belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city;* 
Aulon (rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spartan 
Perioeki, of very doubtful fidelity.® Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern comer of the Messenian. Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan tenitory, was severed from Sparta 
to become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into 
freemen; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as 
before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their 
tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut 
to pieces the Lacedsemonion garrison at AsinS,® killing the 
Spartan polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedssmonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the 
Periceki of the region welcomed the new MessSnfi as the 
guarantee of they mdependence. Epaminondas, besides con- 
firming the mdependence of MethdnS and Asin6, reconstituted 

r PAiisan. iv. 31, 5. s Pausan. iv. 31, 2. 

* Thucyd. ii. 25. _ ^ Thacyd. iv. 3. 

• Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8 , ® Xcn. Hellen. vii. i, 23.' 
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some other towns, ^ which under Lacedaemonian dominion had 
probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 B.c.,when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
serious injury to Sjjarta, to have lodged a small garrison of 
Messenians in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan 
territory and instigators of Helots to desertion 2 — especially as 
their dialect could not be distinguished from that of the 
Spartans themselves. How prodigious must have been the 
impression throughout Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting 
the Messenian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and 
position of Ithdmg, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the 
wide space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 
chising the Perioeki and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name MessenS had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never bestowed 
upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When therefore 
the Spartans complained of “the liberation of Messfinfi" — “the 
loss of MesstoS ” — they included in the word, not simply the 
city on Mount IthdmS, but all this territory besides j though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the 
genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile — a rabble of 
their own emancipated Perioeki and Helots had been domiciled 

^ Fausan. iv. 27, 7. irifKi(oi> St sal liXAii vo/ilerfiara, &c. FausanUs, 
following the line of coast from the mouth of the river Famisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akrilas to the mouth of the Keda in the 
Western Sea— enumerates the following towns and places— Kdrond, 
Koldnides, Asind, the Cape Alcritas, the Harbour Phoeiiikus, Metbfind or 
Mothdnd, I^lus, Auion (Pausan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account given by 
Skylax (Fenplus, c. 46, 47) of the coiist of these regions, appars to me 
confused and unintelligible. He reckons Asiiid and Mothdne as cities of 
Laconia ; but he seems to have conceived these cities os being in the cenirat 
sauthem projection of Feloponnesus (whereof Cape Tmnarns forms the 
extremity) ; and not to have conceived at all the soulh-%vesler» prmection, 
whereof Cape Akritas forms the extremity. He recognises Messdn^, but 
he pursues the Paraplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river 
He^ to the coast of the Messenian Gulf south of Ithdmd without intenmp-, 
tion. Then, alter that, he mentions AsinS, Moth6a€, Achilleioa LimSn, 
and Fsamathos, with Cape Tsenarus between them. Besides, he introduces 
in Messenia two different cities — one called MessSnS, the other called 
Ithdmd ; whereas there was only one Messdnfi situated on Mount Ithdmd. 

1 cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south-western comer of Pelt^nnesus remained ■ 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the establishment 
or the city of Messdnd. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of 
Skylax of Katyanda— in his Kleioe Schriften, p. 119. 

* Thucyd. iv. 4a. 
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on iheif border.^ Herein were included, not only such of these 
two classes as, havbg before dwelt in servitude throughout the 
territory westward of Ithdmfi, now remained there in a state of 
freedom — but also doubtless a number of others who deserted 
from other parts of Laconia. For as we know that such deser- 
tions had been not inconsiderable, even when there was no 
better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and KythSra — 
so we may be sure that they became much more numerous, 
when the neighbouring city of Messfine was founded under 
adequate protection, and when there was a chance of obtaining, 
westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands with a new home. 
Moreover, such Perioeki and Helots as had actually joined the 
invading army of Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced 
from simple insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and 
would be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfran- 
chised territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free and 
equal Hellens,* sending again a solemn Messenian legation or 
Thedry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than 
three centuries ® — outdoing their former masters in the magni- 

t The Oration (vi.) called Archidarous, by lsokraiSs, exhibits jjowetfuUy 
the Spartan feeling of the time, respecting this abstraction of territory, and 
emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoriiw MessSaB. s. 30. Kid el 
Hkv roif ixnffais Meffiriivlav! lear^ay (the Thebans), liSticauv /liy 
t/ias I* ei^oyurepas' tw <lr ^fias ifri/idpramy vvr Si roiis El\iiTas bpipovs 
irapaKOTOiKifoiiirii', Sers rov^ elvat xoasirirnToi', ej rrje 
CTTCpiXTiifuSa xaph rS SiKtuav, iKK «i rebs ivibJtvs iiperfpove iinK^bpeBa Mupfovr 
aftrv* Seras, 

Again— S. toi. ilp yip mpoKaroMur&peBa. robs ElKuras, xeil <rlir ir6\ty 
Tadri)!' vepdSapey ab^iiBetmr, rls oSk olSav 8ri irivra rhv ff(oy iy rapeixeus 
Hal HtvSiyois tiarrt\ovpey (vres; compare also sections 8 and loa. ' 

^ IsokratSs, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) s. HI. ’'Ajioi' Si xal r)/y ’OAupwruiBa 
Hal ris &\\as aiaxtn'Bpyai myriyipeis, iy of* iKturros ^/uiv (Spartans) 
Cv^arbrepoe ijy Hal eavpaffriTtpos rSy iBAr/rSy rSy iy rois iy&crt raj rlKas 
ivaipoapiyav. 'Els &s rls ttv i\Bfty reXpitaeiey, iyrl piy tov ripSirBai 
KaraippayriBnadperos — fri Si srphs rodrais i’^ipeyas piv volts olKivas 
isrh T^s xi^Pai ijs ot iraripes tipSv Kavi\noy avapxis xal Bvfftas pelCovs 
ilpSy srotovpiyovs, lutauaiptyos V abv&y roiavvais P\aer^Tiplais 
Xpoipivuy, otats irep flnhs tabs x<‘b.e7rtir epoy roly liWui'.SsSov- 
i-evKiras, if taoa Si ySy ris awB^Kas rots Sstricmais srestoiripiyovs. 

This oration, composed only five or six years after the battle of Leulctra, 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe huinitiations, 

e The freedom of theMessenians bad been put down by the first Messenian 
War, after which they became subjects of Sparta, ^e second Messenian 
war arose firom their revolt. 

No frte Messenian legation could therefore have’ visited Olympia since 
tte termination of the first war ; which is placed by Pausanias (ivi 13, 4) ' 
in 723 a.c } though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv. 27, 3) 
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tude of their offerings from the same soil — and requiting them 
for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of 
that universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had 
hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organisation of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation 
of the two new cities (Messenfi and Megalopolis) in immediate 
neighbourhood and sympathy — while they completed the degra- 
dation of Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting 
political phrenomena that Greece had'vvitnesscd for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian — he is able to 
recount nothing more than the hare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose 
eyes all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them 
Pausanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, 
is prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither 

gives 387 years between the end of the second Messenian war and the 
foundation of Measdnl hy Epaminondas. Sec the note of Siebelis on this 
passage. Exact dates of these early wars cannot be made out, 

* The ^tiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of 
XenophoTVs history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the 
two latter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes ; it is moreover 
inlen-sified by spite again-st the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. 
But there is hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable, 
as the cose now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus in the winter of 370-369 B.C., he totally omits the 
foundation both of Messfind and of Megalopolis ; though in the after part 
of his history, he alludes (briefly) both to one and to the other as ^ts 
accomplished. He represents the Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for the simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus 
and the Spartans, and to have been desirous of returning to Bceotia, os 
soon as it was ascertained that the latter had already returned to Sparta 
(vi, 5, 33). Nor does he once mention the name of Epaminondas as 
general of the Thebans in the expedition, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these &cts, and the 
•eipinence of me Theban general by whom they were achieved— such silence 
oh the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of the time, 
is an inexaisahle dereliction of his duty to state the^ wMe truth. It is 
plain that Mess6nfl and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the philo-Sprtan 
sentiment of Xenophon. They stood as ■ permanent evidences of the 
degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn from 
Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet -he pan find space 
to recount, with disproportionate prolixl^, the two applications of the 
Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favourable reception which they 
obtained — also.the exploits of the Phliasians in their devoted attachment 
to Sparta. 
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liow long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, 
nor who furnished the cost ; though both the one and the other 
must have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrange- 
ments, incident to the winding np of many small townships, 
and the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phtenomena arc either so mteresting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we find 
the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence 
both on men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as 
good is preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the 
past stifles all constructive inteUigence, and leaves little room 
even for improving aspirations. But the forty small communi- 
ties which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and 
other settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ithfimfi, were in a state in which new exigencies of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford 
a precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the 
problems to discussion by those whose character and judge- 
ment was most esteemed. Whether the problems were well or 
ill solved, there must have been now a genuine and earnest 
attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the 
time and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the apportion- 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or 
grant, or both together j for the political and judicial constitu- 
tion,* for religious and recreative ceremonies, for military 
defence, for markets, for the security and transmission of 
property, &c. All these and many other social wants of a 
nascent community must now have been provided for, and it 
would have been highly interesting to know how. Unhappily 
the means are denied to us. We can record little more than 
the bare fact that these two youngest members of the Hellenic 
brotherhood of cities were bom at the same time, and under 
the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epaminondas; 
destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy and in 
repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta ; a 
purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained 
engraven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.^ 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy; which appears to 
have comprised all Arcadia, except Orchomenus and Hersea, 

^ See, a striking passage in pQ]ybins, iv. 32. Compare also Paosan. v, 
29, 3 i and viii. 27, 2, 
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It was enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every 
Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities had the 
right of attending, should be periodically convoked there. 
This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the Great 
Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the Epariti, 
destined to uphold the federation, and receiving pay when on 
service, was also provided. Assessments were levied upon 
each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian general (pro- 
bably also other officers) was named. The Ten Thousand, 
on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys — concluded 
war, or peace, or alliance — and tried all officers or other 
Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct.! The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demo- 
sthenes, ./iEschinds, on various occasions pleaded before it.^ 
What were its times of meeting, we are unable to say. It 
contributed seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- 
Arcadian communion of action and sentiment which had never 
before existed and to prevent, or soften, those dissensions 
which had always a tendency to break out among the separate 
Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of 
which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. 
The city never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to be 
laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it* 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of 
the territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia, Thus the Skiritse (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a 
valuable contingent to her armies ®), with their territory forming 
the northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from 
this time independent of and hostile to Sparta.® The same is 
the case even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia ; 
though this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or 
five years afterwards^ 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. I, 38 { vii. 4, 2, 33, 34 ; vii. 3, r, 

“ Demosthen. Fals. Legal, p. 344, s. it, p. 403, & 220 ; iFschinls, Fals. 
Leg. p. 396, c. 40 ; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 6. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. vii. i, 38 ; vii. 4, 33 ; Diodor, xv, 59 ; Aristotle— 
'ApiedSair xioAmta — ap. Harpokration, v, Mipiot, p. 106, ed. Neumann, 

* Polybius, il. 55. ' Thucyd. v. 66. 

° Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 31 . 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12 i Diodor. xv. 64, 
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Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and I^aconia.^ The 
sufferings of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his 
soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, 
pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he could not 
permit consistently with their military duties.* He stayed long 
enough to settle all the preliminary debates and difficulties, 
and to put in train of serious execution the establishment 
of Mess6n6 and Megalopolis. For the completion of a work 
thus comprehensive, which changed the face and character of 
Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a Theban division under PammenSs, was left to repel 
all obstruction from Sparta j * while Tegea also, from this time 


* The exact number of eighty five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 67) 
seems to show that he had copied literally ^om Ephorus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32), mentions “three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He ejspreisses himself ns if 
Epaminondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, in the 
Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B (compare iElian, V. II. xiii. 42), and in the life 
of Pelopidas (c. 2$), Plutarch state.<i, that Epaminondas and his colleagues 
held the command four whole montl» over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in Laconia and Messenia. This 
seems to me the more probable interpretation of the ca-se; for the 
operations seem too large to have been accomplished in either three or 
four months. 


® See a remarkable passage in Plutarch— An Seni sit gerenda Respublica 
(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

s Fausan. viii. 27, 2. PammenSs is said to have been an e-arnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older political standing ; to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Praecep. p. 805 F). 

Fausanlas places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, diirmg 
the orchonship of Phtasikleid^ at Athen.s ; that is, between Midsummer 
371 and Midsummer 370 b.c. (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He places the founda- 
tion of MessfinI in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskin£tus. 
at Athens ; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 369 B.c. (iv. 
a?. 5)- 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan- Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 B.a, and the date of 
Fausanias would thus be correct. 


The foundation of Mess8nd would doubtless take its sera ftom the 


expedition of Epaminondas— between November and March 370-369 B.C. ; 
which would be during the archonship of Dyskinfitus at Athens, as Fausanias 
affirms. 


What lengtii of time was required to complete the erection and establish- 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 b.c. (xv. 72). . 
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forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban 
harmost and garrison.^ 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumu- 
lation of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a 
chief like him, it seemed sufficient to crush her : and though 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, such a prospect 
was not at all agreeable to them,^ involving the aggrandisement 
of Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. It was 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas that envoys came 
to Athens from Sparta, Corinth and Phlius, to entreat her aid. 
The message was one not merely humiliating to the Lacedse- 
monians, who had never previously sent the like request to any 
Grecian city — but also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. 
History showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little 
either of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of 
the Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities — and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 B,c., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount IthdmS. In these times (he reminded 
the Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrajred the Hellenic 
cause by joining Xerxes, and had been an object of common 
hatred to both. Moreover the maritime forces of Greece had 
been arrayed under Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with 
full sanction and recommendation from Sparta; while the 
headship of the latter by land had in like manner been 
accepted by the Athenians. Pie called on the assembly, in the 
name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, and 
to afford to her a generous relief against the old common 
enemy. The Thebans might even now be decimated (accord- 
ing to the vow said to have been taken after the repulse of 
Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing ascendency— -if 
Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to co-operate; 
and might be dealt with as Thebes herself had wished to 
deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, whan Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin.® 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 36, 

® IsokratSs (Archidamos), Or, vi. s. 129. . 

• Xen. Hellen. vi. 4 , 34, 2<;. 
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envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker 
contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing through 
the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their 
passage into Peloponnesus, had committed a glaring violation 
of the general peace, sworn in 371 b.c., first at Sparta and 
afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing universal autonomy to 
every Grecian city. The envoy from Phlius — while compli- 
menting Athens on the jjroud position which she now held, 
having the fate of Sparta in her hands— dwelt on the meed of 
honour which she would earn in Greece, if she now generously 
interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries 
and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such policy, 
too, she would act in accordance with her own true interests ; 
since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens.^ 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of 
Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an embassy 
to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward 
realities during the past. The contrast is indeed striking, 
when we set her present language against that which she had 
held respecting Athens, before and through the Peloponnesian 
war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently rather 
agmnst than for them. “Such language from the Spartans 
(murmured the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough dur- 
ing their present distress ; but so long as they were in good 
circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage from them." * 
Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that the invasion of 
Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace guaranteeing uni- 
versal autonomy, admitted without opposition. Some said 
that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the invasion upon them- 
selves, by their previous interference with Tcgea and in 
Arcadia; and that the intervention of the Mantineians at 
Tegea had been justifiable, since Stasippus and the pliilo- 
Laconian party in that city bad been the first to begin unjust 
violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the envoys 
to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 b,c., after 
the surrender of Athens — when the Theban deputy had pro- 

* Xen. Hellen, vi. S, 38-48. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. $> 35 - Of ftiuru ’MrtvtUei oi vivv iSi^avro, 
ipots Tit ratovTos StijhSeii, &s vBi' raPra a€70i6;'- tire Si ei firparroy, 
iireKetpre iliuv. 
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posed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence 
— made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition.^ “ As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy : Athens was 
then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue 
unrequited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing 
them to listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from 
Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. 
A counterpoise would thus be maintained against the ex- 
cessive aggrandisement of Thebes, which at this moment 
doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment against Sparta, 
naturally suggested by the history of the past, the philo-Spartan 
view of the situation gradually became more and more pre- 
dominant in the assembly. Kallistratus ® the orator spoke 
eloquently in support of the Lacedsemonians ; while the adverse 
speakers were badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, 
whom no one wished to aggrandise further, A vote, decisive 
and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with the 
full force of Athens ; under the command of Iphikratfes, their 
residing as a private citizen ® at Athens, since the peace of the 
preceding year, which had caused him to be recalled from 
Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this 
enterprise, were announced to be favourable, Ijjhikratfis made 
proclamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of Akadfimus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the genei^ 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even in 
advance of Iphikratfis himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men — ^not named, 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers.^ He first 


r Xen. Hellen. w, S, 35. U 4 yiirroy Si rSr ^ex^fyray AmtSat/toytay 
iU/tet tTytu, &c. 

® DemosthenSs cont Ncser. p. 1353. 

XenokleidSs, a poel, spoke in opposition to the vote for supporting 
Sparta (ib.). 

» Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 49 j Dionys, Hal. Judic. de Lysift, p. 479. 

* This number is stated 1 ^ Diodorus (xv. 63). 
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marched to Corinth, where he halted some days ; much to the 
discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to accomplish 
their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But IphikratSs was 
well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius was hostile 
ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. 
After having established his position at Corinth, and obtained 
information regarding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, 
and there made war without any important result. Epami- 
nondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of the 
Arcadians and Eleians, had gone home with the plunder 
acquired; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens,^ the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return 
into Boeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line 
of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrese. This line 
was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
resistance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless IphikratSs, 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
rvith sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epami- 
nondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them to 
the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian 
main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however repressed 
by Iphikratfis ; who, refusing to go forth, sufiFered the Thebans 
to continue their retreat unmolested.* 

^ To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelias Kepos 
(Iphicmt£s, c. a). 

* The accoant here given in the text coincides as to the matter of fact 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch ; and also (in my belief) with 
Pansanias (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, si ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24 ; Pausan. ix. 14, 61 , 
But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept cither his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphikratds. 
Other modem critics appear to me not to have sofficienUy distinguished 
Xenophon’s facts irom his suppositions. 

Iphikmtds (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans m%htnot be able to reach Boeotia — 
left the excellent road adjoining to Kenchrece nnguaided. Then — ^wLhing 
to infoim himself, whether the Thebans had asyet passed the Monnt Oneium, 
he sent out os scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well as a great 
number ; while the great number find it more difScult to get back in sMety. 
By this foolish conduct of Iphikratds, in sending out so large a body, severd 
horsemen were lost in the retreat ; which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

This criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. ' It is platn,^ 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and 
the other Boeotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 

from the facts which he himself states, that IphikratSs never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans 5 and that he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on ground which he thought 
advantageous for the purpose. Thsit so able a commander as Iphikrates 
should have been guilty of the gross blunders with which Xenophon here 
reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable ; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikratls wish to expose the whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ? 
His mission was, to rescue Sparta t but Sparta was now no longer in 
danger ; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should 
go back to Bocolia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should 
content himself with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat 
directly, is a policy which wc should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion 
among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their views. It Is 
connected with the statement of Pausanios, who says — ‘Os irpoTltv 
(rrpar^ (Epaminondas) xar^ Afxe'av fyiVeri), xal Siefurat jSov rh 
OTtvlt Kul MffBara 6 Ti/mSfsu irsArairrar xal £a\i)i' 

‘A6timlay llx<tv Sdra/tiv, irixtipeT rots Briffalots, ‘EirapfivdySas Se robs 
irriBejiiyous rpmerat, xal vpis a&Th h<l>tit6lltPos ‘ABrivatay rb &ffTv, 
Its 4 irc((cu« /laxaujafvovs Tohs ‘Afl))vafour ^KciXuev ‘t)ptiepdn)s, i Si attis Is 
rhs @ii 0 as iawAauae. 

In this statement there ore some inaccuracies, as tliat of calling Iphikrates 
" son of Timotheus ; " and speaking of Ztcfiaam, where Pausamos ought to 
have named Kttuhrta. For Epaminondas could not have passed Cot^^ 
on the side of Lechceum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one to the 
other, would prevent him ; moreover the “rugged ground” was between 
Corinth and Kenchrese, not between Corinth and Ledueum. 

But the words which occasion most perplex!^ ate those which follow ■. 
“ Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and hceuUtg come to the dty itself of 
the Athenians, when Iphikratfls forb^e tlie Athenians to come out and 
fight, he (Epaminondas) agmn marched away to Thebes.” 

What are wu to understand by the city jr the Athenians f The natural 
sense of tlie words is certainly Athens ; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was fought between Corinth and Eenchrem, 
can we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to 
Athens— through the city of Megata, which lay in the way, and which 
seems then (Hiodor. xv. 68) to have been allied with Athens? The 
station of IphikratSs was Corinih; fi'om thence he bad mardied out— hnd' 
thdtber his cavalry, when repulsed, would go hack, as the nearest shelter. > 

Hr. Tiurlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. r. cb. 39, p. I4r) understands Fousauias 
to mean, that Iphikratds retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth— that 
Epaminondas wen marched stiiught on to Athens — and that Jphiktat& 
followed him. “Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this statement is, 
that it represents -the presence of IphikratSs, instead ^ of his essence, • as 
the cause which prevented the Athenians m>m fighting. According to 
Xenophon, IpbikratSs must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.'^ 

I cannot tmnk that we obtain* tins from the words of X^ophon, Keither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea that Epamihondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, wliiob supposition is derived solely 'from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Platetrch intimate only that Iphikrat$s interposed 
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retaiued it fur four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term. Although, by the constitutional law of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed 
by law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found- 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to 
undergo that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring 
magistrate, as a matter of course — but which, in the present 
case, was required on special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. 
Epammondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues 
as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political 
enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for 
accusing him — is not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, 
whether on the present occasion any of these enemies actually 
came forward to propose that the penalty legally incurred 
should be inflicted ; not merely because this proposition, in the 
face of a victorious army, returning elate with their achievements 
and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover liimself — but also for ano&er reason — because Epami- 
nondas would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case 
to be stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality 
committed was flagrant and of hazardous example — ^having also 
the reputation of his colleagues as well as his own to protect — 
he would forestall accusation by coming forward himself to 

some opposition, and not very eCTective opposition, near Corinth, to the 
retreating march of Epaminondas, from I'cloponnesus into Boeotia, 

That Epaminondas ^lould have marched to Athens at all, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Bceolia, appears to me in 
itself improbable, and to be rendered still more improbable by the silence 
of Xenophon. Kor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanins ; who may surely have meant by the words — trpits uM ’ASr/mlaiy 
rb Utr-ru — not Athens, but Me f/(y occupitd by the Athenians engaged— 

tliat is, Corinth. 7 'ht dfy of the Athenians, in reference to this bailie, was 
Corinth } it was the city out of which the troops of Ipbikratls had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pansanias— that 
IphOuatSs would sot let the Athenians in the town (Coring) go out to 
fight — then follows naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they would not 
come out, drew back bb troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of IphikralSs noticed by Folysenus (iii, 9, 39), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal sunrise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; which certainly 
must be quite difierent (if it be in itself a reality) from tliis mard of 
Epaminondas. And the stratagem ascribed by Polyeenus to Iphikratfie 
b of a sttonee and brnhiy improbable character. 
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explain and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious 
results of the expedition just finished ; the invasion and devasta- 
tion of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy — the confine- 
ment of the Spartans within their walls — the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Mess6ue as a city 
— the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, with 
Tegea on one flank and Messfine on the other, a line of defence 
on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the permanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes — the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification — ^whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously 
by Epaminondas himself — was not merely satisfactory, but 
triumphant. He and the other generals were acquitted by 
acclamation j without even going through the formality of 
collecting the votes.^ And it appears that both Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas were immediately re-appointed among the 
Boeotarchs of the year.^ 

^ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25 ; Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B ; Pausan. 
i.\-, 14, 4 ; Comelitts Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, 8 ; /%lian, V. H. xiil. 42. 

Fausanias states the fact plainly and clearly ; the others, especially Nepos 
and iElian, though, agreeing in the main lact, snrioand it with colours 
exaggerated and false. They represent Epaminondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens ; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extreme insolence (compare 
Arist. Or. xlvi. wepi rod rrapaspBiyiaros — p. 385jebb. 5 p. SaoDindorf}; 
which, had it been really made, would have tended more than anything 
else to set the public against him — and which is moreover quite foreign to 
the character of Epaminondas. To carry the exaggeration still farther, 
Plutarch (De Vitioso Pudorc, p. 540 E) describes Pelopidas as trembliDg 
and begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave illegality, which could not be passed 
over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he had a good 
justification. It was necessary that he should put in the justification ; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could be required? 
The facts, when fairly staled, wilt not serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great men. 

^ Diodorus (xv. 81) states that Pelopidas was Bceotarch without inter- 
ruption, annually re-appointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his 
decease. Plutarch also (Felopid. & 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, 
he was in bis thirteenth year of the appointment ; which may he understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was re-chosen, 
does not appear. 

Sievers denies the re-appointment as well of Pelopidas as of ^aminondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds ; for, in my judgement, Epaminondas 
appears ^in as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year (369 
B.c.). Sievers holds Epaminondas to have commanded without being 
Bceotarch ; but no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Gescbicht. Griech. 
bis zur Schlacbt von Mantineja, p. 277). 
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CflAPTER LXXIX 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOMS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS 

Prodigious was the change operated throughout the 
Grecian world during the eighteen months between June 371 
n,c. (when the general peace, including all except Thebes, was 
sworn at Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and 
the spring of 369 b.c., when the Thebans, after a victorious 
expedition into Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by 
Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
partial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in 
the preceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts 
hitherto dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies where- 
by Spartan influence had been maintained, were overthrown, 
not without harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been 
invaded and laid waste, while the Spartans were obliged to 
content themselves with guarding their central hearth and 
their families from assault. The western and best half of 
Laconia had been wrested from them; Mess6n6 had been 
constituted as a free city on their frontier ; a large proportion of 
their Perioeki and Helots had been converted into independent 
Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the Arcadian 
population had been emancipated from their dependence, and 
organised into self-acting, jealous neighbours, in the new city 
of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantineia. The once 
philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Skirite, so long numbered as the bravest of 
the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in 
sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been 
considerable; partly, in the circum.stances of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 371 B.a) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extra- 
ordinary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly 
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the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations were known to 
be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm every- 
where, especially to weaker neighbours like the Macedonian 
prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full of 
trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens,^ especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Sparta aided him to 
crush that pi’omising and liberal confederacy, she was at the 
maximum of her power (382-379 b.c.), holding even Thebes 
under garrison among her subject-allies. But the revolution of 
Thebes, and the war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 b.c. 
downward) had sensibly diminished her power on land ; while 
the newly-organised naval force and maritime confederacy of 
the Athenians had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, 
the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up 
(combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to cut off the 
communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even to forbid 
her (in 374 b.c.) from assisting her faithful ally, the Pharsalian 
Polydamas, against him.*‘ To Amyntas, accordingly, the 
friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime potentate 
in Greece, bad become more important than that of Sparta. 
We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian 
generals, Iphikratfis and Timotheus. He adopted the former 
as his son j ® at what exact period, cannot be discovered j but 
I have already stated that IphikratSs had married the daughter 
of Kotys king of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settle- 
ment called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-3 72 
B.C., we find Timotheus also in great favour with Amyntas, 
testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens ; a cargo 
of timber, the best produce of Macedonia.* Amyntas was at 
this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 

^ iEschin^s, De Fals. Leg. c. r3, p. 249 ; Isokrst^s, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 
124, 'O yi,i> vvrkp irov (Isokrat£s to Philip) irpht ria vaXcir to^tw (Sparta, 
Athens, Argos, and ITiebes), ah <ro» irapaiv& rly yovy, vphi 

tatiffas ahcflai eljit. 

The connexion of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly' have been con- 
siilerable j that with Argos was based upon a strong legendaryand ancestral 
sentiment rdther than on common political grounds ; with Athens it waS' 
both, political and serious ; with Sparta, it was attested hy the most 
essential military aid and co-operation. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. l, 17. 

* jEschin 4 s, De Fals. Leg. c, 13, p. 249. See above, ch, Ixxvii. 

* Demoslhen. ' coitt. Timotbeum, c. 8, p, 1794 ; Xenoph. Hellen. 
vi. in. 
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as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour,^ 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 b.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the Athenians, 
who were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him against 
the ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the 
more important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in 
every direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in 
the field and driven from one humiliation to another, was 
disabled from opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her 
aid — but new rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an 
ascendency inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehen- 
sion. Hence fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired 
to push Athens in a career of aspiration such as had never 
appeared open to her since the disasters of 404 b.c. Such 
enlargement of her views was manifested conspicuously by the 
step taken two or three months after the battle of Leuktra 
(mentioned in my preceding chapter) — of causing the peace, 
which had already been sworn at Sparta in the preceding month 
of June, to be re-sworn under the presidency and guarantee of 
Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually to each other as 
defensive allies of Athens j ® thus silently disenthroning Sparta 
and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens bad never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 
bulwark against Theban aggrandisement. At sea she already 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy j 
and It was to further maritime aggrandisement that her present 
chances, as well as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the 
new path upon which we now find her entering. At the first 
formation of her new confederacy, in 378 B.c., she had distinctly 
renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of possessions, 
public and private, which had been snatched from her along 
with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war ; and 
had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica — a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 

r A^schinSs, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 248. narpiitiiv efivoiav, Kol ras 
tispyealas Ai Suets Mip^are 'A/trfyr?, it\lmou merpi, &c. 

Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. c. 30, p. 6€o. tV srarpti^v 
ii/ttfeoScrBai (Philip to tlie Athenians) : compare ibid. c. 29, p, 657, 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. t, 2, 
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eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the 
confederacy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica 
will soon appear to be forgotten. 0/fence is given to the 
prominent members of the maritime confederacy ; so that the 
force of Athens, misemployed and broken into fragments, is 
found twelve or thirteen years afterwards unable to repel anew 
aggressor, who starts up, alike able and unexpected, in the 
Macedonian prince, Philip son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 b.c. He was an unpretending ally, looking 
for her help in case of need against Jason, and sending his 
envoy to the meeting at Athens about September or October 
371 B.C., when the general peace was re-swom under Athenian 
auspices. It was at this meeting that Athens seems to have 
first put forth her new maritime pretensions. While guarantee- 
ing to every Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of 
autonomy, she made exception of some cities which she 
claimed as belonging to herself. Among these was certainly 
Amphipolisj probably also the towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and Potidcea; all which we find a few years afterwards 
occupied by Athenians.^ How much of their lost possessions 
the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we camiot 
distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations 
grasped much more than Amphipolis;® and the moment 
was probably thought propitious for making other demands 
besides. Amyntas through his envoy, togeflier with the rest 
of the assembled envoys, recognised without opposition the 
right of the Athenians to Amphipolis.® 

* Deniosthea. (Philippic, ii. c. 4, p. 71 ; De Haionneso, c. 3, p, 79 1 De 
Rebus Cheisones. 0. 2, p. 91) •, also Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosthen. c. 6 , 

p. 

® Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 ]i,c., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by Andokidfis were under con- 
sideration — aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of 
attainment, and imprudent even to talk about (Andokidds, De Pace, s. is). 
<p(pt, iWh Xtppivit<rm> Ksl tks dironc/ar k «1 ri iy/triiiuvru hcA ret xp^a fva 
imoMBuiuvs *AX\’ atre BairAds, oikt ol iriftfutxoi, 1*^ 

Sr obriL Set vo\t(ioSrTas ler^ireurSai, 

® ASsebings, De Fals. Leg. c, 14, p. 250. 

ybp AoKebatfiorlur aal AWar ‘^\Xftrav eTr 

mirttr ’A^dvrer i 4iAfinrau varip, Kttl vipnmv airtSpor, krI rfjt KaO* 
iaarir itipios Sr, 'AjupivoAir riir ‘ABvratar 

(Tvpt^atpttr fierli tSp &Wtor ^BhA'fivtop *A0^rti(ots, Itctl rovro 
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Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Amyntas, or any gain to Athens: for Amphipolis, though 
bordering on his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor 
had he any power of transferring it. Originally an Athenian 
colony,^ next taken from Athens in 424-4*3 b.c. by Brasidas, 
through the improvidence of the Athenian officers Euklfis and 
Thucydides, then re-colonised under Lacedsemonian auspices 
— it had ever since remained an independent city; though 
Sparta had covenanted to restore it by the peace of Nikias 
(421 B-c), but had never performed her covenant. Its un- 
paralleled situation, near to both the bridge and mouth of 
the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, within reach 
of the mining district of Pangmus — rendered it a tempting 
prize : and the right of Athens to it was indisputable ; so far 
as original colonisation before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could 

ri Koivhi/ SSy/ta ruv ’EXMvom', xai rai>} ^i^tiraitivovs, iic r&v Sinioirtav 
ypannirtui /ulpTupa! 

The remarkable event to which AJschines here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either in the congress helil at Sparta, in the month 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, 
with universal autonomy guaranteed— leaving out only Thebes i or else, 
at the subsequent confess held three or four months afterwards at Athens, 
where a peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the 
auspices of Athens as preadent. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion — at Athens. 
First, the reference of iSschinds to the Sviiivia ypi/inara leads ns to con- 
clude that the affair was traasacted in that city ; secondly, I do not think 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserve 
in their favour, prior to the battle of Leuktra ; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of irv/t/uaxfa or alliance, but for that 
of terminating the wax and concluding peace ; while the subsequent congress 
at Athens formed the basis of a defensive alliance, to which, either then or 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

^ The prelenaions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 164), that Amphmolis or its locality 
originally belonged to bis ancestor Alexander son of Amynt.-is, as having 
expelled the Persians from it — are unfounded, and contradicted by Thuey- 
didds. At least, if (wliich is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire 
the spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians, both in 465 B,c., when Athens made her first 
unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony there — and in 437 B.C.. when she 
tried again with better success under Agnon, and established Amphipolis 
(Thucyd. iv. 102). 

The expression of Alschinfis, that Amyntas in 371 B.C. “gave up or 
receded from” Amphipolis ( 5 v !’ ivirrii — Ve Fals. Leg, 7 . x.) can 

at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it ; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing I%ilip son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of the town. 
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confer a right. But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was 
now fifty years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan 
population, which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was 
strengthened by all the sanction of a long prescription j while 
the tomb and chapel of Brastdas their second founder, con- 
secrated in the agora, served as an imperishable admonition 
to repel all pretensions on the part of Atliens. Such pretensions, 
whatever might be the right, were deplorably impolitic unless 
Athens was prepared to back them by strenuous efforts of men 
and money; from which we shall find her shrinking now, as 
she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) in i|2i b.c., 
and the years immediately sticceeding. In fact, the large 
renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined 
with her languor and inertness in military action — ^will be 
found henceforward among the greatest mischiefs to the 
general cause of Hellenic independence, and among the most 
effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions of Philip of 
Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion 
of her lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and 
recognised in the congress of autumn 371 b.c., she does not 
seem to have been able to take any immediate steps for 
prosecuting it. Six months afterwards, the state of northern 
Greece was again completely altered by the death, nearly at 
the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, and of Amyntas in 
Macedonia.^ The former was cut off (as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in the pleni- 
tude of his vigour; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron 
and Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. 
Polyphron, havmg put to death his brother, enjoyed the 
dignity for a short time; after wliicb he too was slain by a 
third brother, Alexander of Pheree; but not before he had 
committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus; among 
them the estimable Polydamas,® The Larissaean exiles, many 
belonging to the great family of the Aleuadse, took refuge in 

^ XAodax. XV, 6o. 

* Xenoph. Hcllen. vi, 4, 33, 34, 

Diodorus (xv. 61) calls Alexander of Fherse brother of Polydorus ; Plut- 
arch (Felopid. c. sp) calls him nephew. Xenophon does not eimressly say 
which; but his narrative seems to countenance the statement of Diodorus 
TBt-h - n tf *■ of 'PhitBn-h. 
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Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 370 n.c.) had been 
succeeded in the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The 
latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of 
restoring tliem, succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and 
ICrannon ; both which cities he kept under his own garrisons, 
in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander 
of PhcTse.'^ 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in 
Pherse, and to a considerable portion of his militaiy power, 
was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of it, or 
to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tributaries in one 
united dominion. The Thessalian cities hostile to him invited 
assistance, not merely from Alexander of Macedon, but also 
from the Thebans j who despatched Pelopidas into the country, 
seemingly in 369 b.c., soon after the return of the army under 
Epaminondas from its victorious progress in Laconia and 
Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an army, 
and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban pro- 
tection; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander of 
Macedon, with whom he contracted an alliance." A large 
portion of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes, 
in hostility to the dynasty of Pheras and to the brutal tyrant 
Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough 
in maintaining his own dominion at home, without holding 
Thessalian towms in garrison. He was harassed by intestine 
dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassin- 
ated (368 u-c.) by some conspirators of Aldrus and Pyclna, 
two cities (half Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. Ptolemeeus (or Ptolemy) of 
A 16 rus is mentioned as leader of the enterprise, and ApoHo- 
phanSs of Pydna as one of the agents.® But besides these 

* Iliodor. sv. 6l. 

“ Uiodor, XV. 67. 

The ttausacUoiis of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are difticult to 
make out clearly. What is staled in the text comes from Diodoivs ; who 
affirms, however, further — that Pelopidas marched into Macedonia, and 
brought back os an hostage to Thebes the youthful Fbih'p, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect ; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe that 
the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bringing back of Philip 
as a hostage, took place in (he following year 368 s.c. 

Justin also states (vii. 3;, erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
bis brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, ne.vt to the Thebans. 

® Demosthen. De Pals. Leg. c. 58, p. 402 ; Diodorus, xv. 71. 

Diodorus makes the mistake ol calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
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conspirators, there was also another enemy, Tausanias — a man 
of the royal lineage and a pretender to the throne;^ who, 
having been hitherto in banishment, was now returning at 
the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported by 
numerous partisans in Macedonia — and w'as already master 
of Anthemus, Thermg, Strepsa, and other places in or near 
the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy 
and against the remaining family of Amyntas. Eurydik^, the 
widow of that prince, was now left with her two younger 
children, Perdikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the_ successful 
conspirator against her son Alexander, and there was even 
a tale which represented her as his accomplice in the deed. 
Ptolemy was regent, administering her affairs, and those of 
her minor children, against Pausanias.^ 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydikfi 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to 
Fausanias, Imd they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary 
near at hand. The Athenian admiral Iphikrat^s, with a 
squadron of moderate force, was then on the coast of Mace- 
donia. He had been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B.a) 
(soon after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating 
army of Epaminondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Bceotia), 
for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime region of 

and brother of Perdikkas ; though he at the same time describes him as 
nro\(/tatos ’AXuplri)!, which description would hardly be ^mplied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of iEschinds, Pals. I^. c, 14, 
p. 230, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas ; and Cexippos (ap, 
Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

Sec these points discussed in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenid, 
Appendix, c, 4. 

* Uiodor. xvi. a. 

• /Eschin&, Fals. Legat. c. ts, 14, pp. 249 i ®SO{ Justin, vii. 6 . 

^schinds mentions Holemy as r^ent, on behalf of Eurydikd and her 

two younger sons. AEschinds also mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no 
reason to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both fiom 
Demosthends and Diodonts; and assassinated by Ptolemy, whidi we 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. Vf), Marsyas (ap. Athenaeum, xlv. p, €29), 
and Diodorus. Justin states that Eurydikd conspired both against her 
husband Amyntas, and Against her children, in concert with a pacamonr. 
The statements of AEschinds rather tend to disprove the charge of her 
having been concerned in the death of Amyntas, but to support tnat of her 
having been accomplice with Ptolemy In the murder of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which firewently befell the Macedonian kingsi 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander flie 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
crimes than those imputed to Eurydikd. 

VOX- 


I 
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Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with parties in 
the country, and laying his plans for future military operations. 
At the period when Alexander was .slain, and when Pausaniarj 
was carrying on his invasion, Iphikratfes happened to be on 
the Macedonian coast. He was there visited by Eurydikfi 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip ; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikratfis) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in 
his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she 
appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as 
the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safety, to 
the family. IphikratSs, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias 
as to expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to 
the family of Amyntas ; under Ptolemy of Alorus as regent for 
the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator .^Escbinfes^ 
in an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The 
boy, who then clasped the knees of Ipbikrat6s, lived afterwards 
to overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of 
Greece generally. The Athenian general bad not been sent 
to meddle in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian 
crown. Nevertheless, looking at the circumstances of the 
time, his interference may really have promised beneficial 
consequences to Athens ; so that we have no right to blame 
him for the unforeseen ruin which it was afterwards found to 
occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikratfis maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Aldrus as regent, it 
did not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolisj 
which was not in the power of the Macedonian kings to 
bestow. AmphipoUs was at that time a free Greek city, 
inhabited by a population in the main seemingly Chalkidic, 
and in corilFederacy with Olynthus.® Iphikrates prosecuted 

1 jSEschinfis, Fals. Leg. o. 13, 14, pp. 249, 230 ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Iphicrates, c. 3. 

® Demosthen. cont. Ariktoluat. p. 669, s. 150. 

lUirSot vdKiv airiv (Chariddmus) toU ' 0 \vvSlots, ruts ineripois 

iXSpois teal 'rots ixonmi' ‘Aft^lwoKtv Koerit roSrov rhv xp^i'ov. 

DemosthenSs is here speaking of the lime when Timotheus superseded 
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his naval operations on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia 
for a period of three years (368-365 B.C.). We make out very 
imperfectly ^vhat he achieved. He took into his service a 
general named Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Euboea ; one 
of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar in the 
fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries under 
his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under 
Iphikrates for three years, ^ until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is 
not clear ; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking 
Amphipolis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts 
against the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but 
he got possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages,® 
which opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of 
the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of 
information, that Iphikratfis during his command between 
369-365 B.C. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. 
At that time, those expectations were large, as testified by 
sending out not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, but 
also Timotheus (who had returned from his service with the 
Persians in 372-371 b.c.) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in 
conjunction with AriobarzanSs the satrap of Phrygia.® That 
satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various other 
towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards 

Iphikratls in Ihe command, that is, about 365-364 B.C. Bat we ate &irly 
entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 368 b.c, 
t Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

® Demosth. cont. Arisiokr. p. 669, s. 149, c. 37, 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostages of the Amphi- 
politans in the hands of Iphikratls, is unfortunately not fully intelli^ble 
without further information. 

(Charidemus) npurov nkv rohs ’Aji^nroXtrSv in'lifovs, 06s wap’ 
'ApsrilKov Ka$i>v 'IftapArTis tSaKo ipuAilrreir air^, 
aanhoav iftSv &s ipas Ko/<f(rai, TrapitaKoy ’A/iijiiv<i\lTaiS’ ail rov 
phi \a$tiv ‘ApptToKty, tout ’ ipw6Stoy Kariarri. 

Who Harpalus was — or what is meant hy Iphikrates "obtaining (or 
captaring) from him the Amphipolitan hostages " — we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a body of Maccdouians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans, and in this 
character exacting hostages from them as security. Chatidlmus, as we 
see afterwards, when acting for ICersobleptes, received hostages from the 
inhabitants of Stnstos (Demosth, cont Aristokrat p. 679, c, 40, 5. 177). . 

® Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat c. p. 193. 
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more special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it 
had taken since the battle of liuktra. But before we advert 
to the achievements of Timotheus {366-365 b.c.) in these 
regions, we must notice the main course of political conflict in 
Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 366 b . c . 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
370-369 B,c.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a permanent alliance had not yet been settled 
between them. Envoys from Sparta and her allies visited 
Athens shortly afterwards for that purpose.^ All pretensions 
to exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. 
Amidst abundant discussion in the public assembly, all the 
speakers, Lacedtemonian and others as well as Athenian, 
unanimously pronounced that the headship must be vested 
jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only point 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. l, 1. 

The words ia‘rip<f Prei most denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.c. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. cb. 
40, p. 145 note) ; diflfering from him however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this — that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 378) in 369 B.C. ; not in 
368 B.c. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII. he says, B’ 
icriptf irtt AeutfSat/nofiav kb) tSd avuiiixm irpirfiets fj\$oy airoKpd'riipes 
’ABiiPaCt, JSovAfuo-d/uvoi kbB' B, t( ii mppMyla taovro AmntcupMviois ml 
’AStivaroi:. 

Now the words 5 " iariptp trti denote the spring of 369 n.c. 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii, l, l 
to vii. I, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say — :^parevtii 4 pe»v i’ 
ipfoTtpuv miT&p kbI rSv avpiiAxuv (Lacedeemonians, Athenians, and 
allie.s) eis KipivSov, KOivp ^vAirrtty rh "Oyeiov. Kal #irel hroptioyro 

ol @Ti$cuoi kbI ol a^fi/iax^h rrapaTBfE/tevoi iijiiAamy &A\os HWoBty rod 
’O«fo«. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly — the march of the 
Athenians and Lacedeemonians to guard the lines of Oneium— and the march 
of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus — are here placed by Xenophon as 
events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time between them, 

I see no ground to admit the interval of a year between the vote of the 
assembly and the march of the Thebans ; the more so, as Epaminondas 
might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis and Messing, 
recently begun, would need to be support^ by another Theban army in 
Peloponnesus during 369 B.C. 

It IS indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been re-elected Boeotarcb in 369 b.c. But in this point I 
do not concur. It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him 5 thus making it more probable — not less probable — 
that he and Pelopidas were re-elected Bceotarchs immediately. 
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in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea ; a distribution, 
which, on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and 
convenient until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded 
his countrymen, that the Lacedtemonians had few ships of war, 
and those manned chiefly by Helots ; while the Land-force of 
Athens consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice 
citizens of the state. Accordingly, on the distribution now 
pointed out, Athenians, in great numbers and of the best 
quality, would be placed under Spartan command ; while few 
Lacedsemonians, and those of little dignity, would go under 
Athenian command; which would be, not equality, but the 
reverse. Kephisodotus proposed that both on land and at sea, 
the command should alternate between Athens and Sparta, in 
periods of five days ; and his amendment was adopted.^ 
Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well calculated for success in joint operations against a 
general like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy 
Corinth as a main station and to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium between that city and Kenchrem,® so as to prevent the 
Thebans from again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one 
mark of the depression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a Theban 
invader from her frontier, had been held, during the war from 
394-387 B.C., by the Athenians and Thebans against herself, 
to prevent her from breaking out of Peloponnesus into Attica 
and Boeotia. Never since the invasion of Xerxes had there 
been any necessity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth 
against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to 
send a force fi:om Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been 
had to transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from 
Frasise to Halieis, or round Cape Skyllseum to the Saronic Gulf 
and Kenchreas; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was surmounted, 
and a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
Diodorus) — consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabiias, Lacedmmonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, 
Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering 
to Sparta, was established in defensive position along the line 
of Oneium. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 10-14, 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii, i, ic, 16; Dlodor. xv. 68. 
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It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with 
her Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the 
head of the Thehans and their northern allies, arrived during 
the same summer in front of this position, on his march into 
Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those of his 
assembled enemies, whose position prevented him from joining 
his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already assembled in 
Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the enemy to 
come down and fight in the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan 
for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a little 
before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy, just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms ^ — he directed an assault along the 
whole line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen 
Theban troops, was made against the Lacedtemonians and 
Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part of the 
line.* So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 
completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedsemonian 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, 
and forced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He 
presently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead ; agreeing 
to abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become inde- 
fensible. The other parts of the Theban army made no 
impression by their attack, nor were they probably intended 
to do more than occupy attention, while Epaminondas himself 
vigorously assailed the weaJr point of the position. Yet 
Xenophon censures the Lacedtemonian polemarch as faint- 
hearted, for having evacuated the whole line as soon as his 
own position was forced ; alleging, that he might easily have 
found another good position on one of the neighbouring 


1 Xen. Plellen. vii, i, 16 ; Polysenus, ii. z, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favourable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus sumrised the troops of the 
Thirty, near Phylfi in Attica (Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 6). 

* Xen. Hellen. ib. ; Fausanias, lx. 15, 2. 

Fausanias describes the battle as having been fought wtp\ > uot 

very exact, topogtapbically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, 
between Corinth and Kenchrese. 

Diodorus (zv. 68) states that the whole space acro.ss, from ICenchrese on 
one sea to Lechmum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the 
Athenians and Spartans. But this cannot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Corinth and Leohasum ; and even between 
Ciorinth and Kenchrete, it is not probable that any such continuous line 
of defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus 
rrnarded. Xenophon does not mention either trench or palisade. 
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eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from his 
allies — and that the 'I'hebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. The 
criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavourable 
judgement pronounced by many persons in the army; the 
justice of which we are not in a condition to appreciate. But 
whether the Lacedaemonian commander was to blame or 
not, Epaminondas, by his skilful and victorious attack upon 
this strong position, enhanced his already high military 
renown.^ 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechteum, and Kenchrece. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Treezen, and Phlius ; and obtained possession 
of Sikyon as well as of Pellene.® At Sikyon, a vote of the 
people being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to 
form alliance with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost 
and garrison into the acropolis ; Euphron — a citizen hitherto 
preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, and devoted to 
her interest — now altered his politics and went along with tlie 
stronger tide.* We cannot doubt also that Epaminondas went 
into Arcadia to encourage and regulate the progress of his bvo 
great enterprises — the foundation of Messfene and Megalopolis ; 
nor docs the silence of Xenophon on such a matter amount to 
any disproof. These new towias having been commenced less 
than a year before, cannot have been yet finished, and may 
probably have required the reappearance of his victorious array. 
The little town of Phlius -situated south of Sikyon and west 
of Corinth — -which was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, 
was also in great hazard of being captured by the Phliasian 
exiles. When the Arcadians and Eleians were marching 
through Nemea to join Epaminondas at Oneium, these exiles 
entreated them only to show themselves near Phlius ; -with the 
assurance that such demonstration would suffice to bring about 
the capture of the town. The exiles then stole by night to the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 14-17 ; Diodor. xv. 68. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 18 ; vii. 2, ii ; Diodor. xv. 69, 

This march' against Sikj'on seems alluded to by Pansanias fvi, 3, i) j 
the Eleian horse were commanded by Stomlus, who slew the enemy’s 
commander with his own hand. 

The stratagem of the Boeotian PammenSs in attacking the harbour of 
Sikyon (Polyasnus, v. 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. i, iS, zz, 44 j vii. 3, 2-8. 
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foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, and there lay hid, 
until, as day began to break, the scouts from the neighbouring 
hill Trikaranum announced that the allied enemies were in 
sight. While the attention of the citizens within was thus 
engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted their 
ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
possession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove 
also to capture the town ; but in this they were defeated by 
the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both 
the intruders within and the enemy without j thus preserving 
their town.^ The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed 
upon them severe hardships through the superiority of their 
enemies in the field, and through perpetual ravage of their 
territory from multiplied hostile neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, 
and Sikyon), who had established fortified posts on their 
borders ; for it was only on the side of Corinth that the 
Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford them the means 
of purchasing provisions.® 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial 
reverses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party 
of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt 
a surprise of the town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then 
commanding within it, disposed his troops so skilfully, and 
made so good a resistance, that be defeated them with loss 
and reduced them to the necessity of asking for the ordinary 
truce to bury their dead, which were lying very near to the 
avails.® This advantage over the victorious Thebans somewhat 
raised the spirits of the Spartan allies ; who were still further 
encouraged by the arrival in Lechseum of a squadron from 
Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 mercenary Gauls and Iberians, 
with fifty horsemen, as a succour from the despot Dionysius. 
Such foreigners had never before been seen in Peloponnesus. 
Their bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, gave 
them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon- 
certed the Thebans. But the Spartans and Athenians were 
not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 5-9, 

This incident must have happened in 369 B.C., just about the time when 
Bpaminoudas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xeiiophon lakes up 
the history of Bhlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-369 B.C., 
when Bpaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.c. 

® Xen, Hellen. vii. 2, 17. 

* Xen. Hellen, vii. i, 19 ; Diodor, xv. 69. 
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detachment returned home after no very long stay while the 
Thebans also went back to Boeotia. 

One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition 
merits especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who fell into 
their hands as prisoners, while they released under ransom all 
other Greek prisoners. At the capture of a village named 
Phoebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epamiimndas took captive 
a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. With the least possible 
delay, he let them depart under ransom, professing to regard 
them as belonging to other cities.® We find him always try- 
ing to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary towards 
political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta dieerfully under Epaminondas 
and the Thebans. But in tlie ensuing year the spirit of the 
Arcadians had been so raised, by the formation of the new 
Pan-Arcadian communion, by the progress of Mess^nfi and 
Megalopolis, and the conspicuous depression of Spaito — that 
they fancied themselves not only capable of maintmning their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to divide head- 
ship with Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. Lykomedds 
the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood forward as 
the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the champion of 
Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the Pan- 
Arcadian synod) — that while all other residents in Peloponnesus 

* Xen. Uellen. vii. I, 22 j Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months ; if this is correct, I presume that we_ must understand it as 
comprehending the lime of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily. 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this 
campaign than wlmt Xenophon indicates. Epaminondas would hardly 
have forced fhe passage of the Oneinm for such small objects as we find 
mentioned in the Hellenico. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored and 
published by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr. No. 85 a. Addenda to vol. i. _p. 
897), records a vote, of the Athenian people and of the synod of Alhenism 
confederates — upraising Dionysius of Syracuse — and recording him with his 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this time \ and we know from DemosthenSs that the Athenians 
granted the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants 
^emosthenfis ad Philipp. Epistol. p. i6r, as well as the Epistle of Philip, 
on which this is a comment). The Inscription is too defective to warrant 
any other inferences. 

® Pausanias, ix. rs, 2. 
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were originally immigrants, they alone were the indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula ; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name — of which, proof was afibrded by the fact, that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedaemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. 
“ Let us follow no man's lead (he concluded), but stand up lor 
ourselves. In former days, we built up the power of Sparta 
by serving in her armies ; and now, if we submit quietly to 
follow the Thebans, without demanding alternate headship for 
ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spartans under 
another name.”^ 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the 
assembled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with 
admiration for Lykomedes, they chose as officers every man 
whom he recommended ; calling upon him to lead them into 
active service, so as to justify their new pretensions. He 
conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now under 
invasion by the Argeians ; who were however in the greatest 
danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted by a 
body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias — Athenians and 
Corinthians. Lykomed6s with his Arcadians, fighting his way 
through enemies as well as through a difficult country, repelled 
the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of MessfinS and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asin6, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while 
the suburbs of Asine were destroyed.® Probably the Spartan 
mastery of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was 
terminated by this expedition. The indefatigable activity 
which these Arcadians now displayed under their new com- 
mander, overpowering all enemies, and defying all hardships 
and diflSculties of marching over the most ragged mountains, by 

I Xen. Hellen. vii. i, *3. 

^ Xen. Helleo. vii. l, 25. 

'SrpaTtuiriiJitmt Sk «dt e/i 'Axrlvjfv Aa/cumK^;, ivlmitrir re ri)v r»i< 
A.euetSainovlav ^aavpiv, Koi riv Ftpdyopa, rby tro\iimpxoo 'SirapTtiripi 
inrtiertivcai, koI rtpoiareioy rSy ’Airtyalay MpSnffay. 

IModotus slates that LykomedSs and the Arcadians took Peilgnl, which 
is in a diderent situation and can hardly refer to the same expedition (xv. 
67). 
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night as well as by day, thronghout the winter season — excited 
everywhere astonishment and alarm ; not without considerable 
jealousy even on the part of their allies the Thebans,^ 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, 
which rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms 
to forego thirty years before.® Ever since that period, these 
towns had ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a 
dependent ally of Sparta, Now that the power of the latter 
was broken, the Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost 
supremacy. But the formation of the new “commune Arca- 
dum” at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought of. The Triphylian towns, affirming themselves to be 
of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their eponymous Hero 
Triphylus son of Arkas,® solicited to be admitted as fully- 
qualified members of the incipient Pan-Arcadian communion. 
They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by 
the Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis.* The 
Eleians, thus finding themselTOS disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, 
became greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavoured (peiv 
haps at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending 
over a citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a 
large sum of money. Choosing Delphi ’as a centre, Philiskus 
convoked thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from 
all the belligerent parties, Theban, Lacedaemonian, Athenian, 
&c., to meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as 
to the best means of attaining peace (says Xenophon), but 
merely took counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, 
little progress was made towards peace; since the Spartans® 
peremptorily insisted that Messfinfi should again be restored to 
them, while the Thebans were not less firm in resisting the 
proposition. It rather seems that the allies of Sparta were 
willing to concede the point, and even tried, though in vain, to 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 26. ® Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30, 31. 

* Polyb. iv. 77. * Xen. Hellen. vli. l, 26 ; vii. 4, 12, 

® Xen, Hellen. vii. I, 27. ’Exet 5 « ^X. 0 (jyTei nkv « 4 S«v jKoivii- 
travro, Swwi tui ^ elp^VT) yipotro, oSto) W i^ovXfiovro. 
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overcome her reluctance. The congress accordingly broke up ; 
while Philiskus, declaring himself in favour of Sparta and Athens, 
employed his money in levying mercenaries for the professed 
purpose of aiding them in the war.^ We do not find, however, 
that he really lent them any aid. It would appear that his 
mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organising his revolt from Artaxer.vSs ; and that 
his probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he 
might procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. 
Though the threat of Philiskus produced no immediate result, 
however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to 
send an embassy up to the Great Kingj the rather, as they 
learnt that the Lacedtemonian Euthyklfis had already gone up 
to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta.® 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas 
in reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at 
Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in Grecian 
political discussion; an article, too, on which Sparta stood 
nearly alone. For not only the Thebans (whom Xenophon ® 
specifies as if there were no others of the same sentimentj, but 
all the allies of Thebes, felt hearty sympathy and identity of 
interest with the newly-enfrancbised residents in Mount Ithdmd 
and in Western Laconia; while the allies even of Sparta were, 
at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively inclined 
in their favour.^ 

A new phsenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece. At the 103rd 
Olympic festival (Midsummer ^68 b.c.) — which occurred within 
less than two years after Epammondas laid the foundation-stone 
of MessSnfi — a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the 
wreath as victor in the foot-race of boys. Since the first 
Messenian war, whereby the nation became subject to Sparta,® 

^ Xen, Hellen. vii. i, 27 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by ArtaxerxSs ; which seems not 
exact j he was sent by AriobarranSs in the name of ArtaxerxSs. Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mercenaries with pay provided, for the 
service of the Lacediemonians ; which troops are never afterward 
mentioned. 

® Xen. Hellen._ vii. i, 33. s Xen. Hellen. vii, i, 27. 

* See this fact indicated in Isokrat£s, Archidomus (Or. vi.), s. *-lI. 

• Pausanias, vi, a, 5, 

Two Messenipi victors had been proclaimed dating the interval ! hut 
they were inhabitants of MessfinS in Sicily. And these two were ancimt 
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no Messenian victor had ever been enrolled; though before 
that war, in the earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, 
several Messenian victors are found on the register. No 
competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as a free 
Greek from a free community; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would 
never have been allowed to contend for the prize under that 
designation. So much the stronger was the impression pro- 
duced, when, in 368 b.c., after an interval of more than three 
centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed victor. 
No Theory (or public legation for sacrifice) could have come 
to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians; probably few individual Lace- 
demonians were present; so that the spectators, composed 
generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
proclamation of the new name as being an evidence of her 
degradation, as well as from sympathy with the long and severe 
oppression of the Messenians.^ This Olympic fbstival — the 
first after the great revolution occasioned by the battle of 
Leuktra — was doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan 
emotion. 

During this year 368 B.C., the Thebans undertook to march 
into Peloponnesus ; the peace^:ongress at Delphi probably 
occupied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired 
nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a 
Theban force into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the 
other cities against Alexander of Pherse, and to counterwork the 
ambitious projects of that despot, who was soliciting reinforce- 
ment from Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander 
was compelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This 
despot, however, alarmed at the complaints which came from 
all sides against hds cruelty — and at the language, first, admoni- 
tory, afterwards, menacing, of Pelopidas — soon ceased to 
think himself in safety, and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas 
established a defensive union against him among the other 
Thessalian cities, and then marched onward into Macedonia, 
where the regent Ptolemy, not strong enough to resist^ entered 
into alliance -vvith the Thebans; surrendering to them thirty 

citizens of ZanklS, the name which the Sicilian Hess&]£ bore before 
Anaxilans the despot chose to give to it this last-mentjoned name. 

^ See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling— disgust at the idea of persons 
who had recently been their slaves, presendng theinselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain of Olympia — set forth in Isokrat^ Or. vi. 
(Archidamus) s. ril, IJ2. 
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hostages from the most distinguished families in Macedonia, as 
a guarantee for his faithful adherence. Among the hostages 
was the youthful Philip son of Amyntas, who remained in this 
character at Thebes for some years, under the care of 
PammenSs.i It was thus that Ptolemy and the family of 
Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia by 
the active intervention of Iphikratfis and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves 
by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. yEschinfis 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude; but 
possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted 
for the protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens.® 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the 
ascendency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over 
Macedonia, assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid, c. 26. 

^ yGscbinIs, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 249. 

SiSdffKav, Sn rp&rov /liv Mp 'AiupivdKtm ivriwparrt 

(Ftolemv) ir^\« (to Athens), kuX vphs Ov^aCovr Siapepoiihav 
auapnx'o^ hroi'ltaaro, &c. 

Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. 1 
cannot but think that he made four different expeditions } two before his 
embassy to the Persian court (which embassy took place in 367 b.c. : see 
Mr, Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the 
embassy), and two after it. 

1. The first was, in 369 B.C., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years^ of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv. 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, 
that Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 36S B.C. ; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv. 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Pherm. But it was 
really on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

3. The third (which was rather a mission than an expemtion) was in 
366 B.C., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which 
happened seemingly in the beginning of 366 B.c, In this third march, 
Pelopidas was seizM and made prisoner by Alexander of Pherre, until he 
was released by Fpaminondas, Plutarch mentions this expedition, clearly 
distinguishing it from the second (PeJopidas, c, 27— /»er& Sh ravra vdKtv, 
Sec.) ; but with this mistake, in my judgement, that he places it before die 
journey of Pelopidas to the Persian, court ; wWeas it really occurred after 
and in consequence of that journey, which dates in 367 B.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 B.c, ; wherein he was slain (Diodor. 
XV. 80 ; Plntarch, Pelopid. c. 32). 
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Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an 
alliance between her and Alexander of Pherae. While she was 
thus opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron 
and reinforcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under 
Kissidas, despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the 
synod of allies assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to 
the best manner of employing them, the Athenians strenuously 
urged that they should be sent to act in Thessaly. But the 
Spartans took an opposite view, and prevailed to have them 
sent round to the southern coast of Laconia, in order that they 
might co-operate in repelling or invading the Arcadians.^ 
Reinforced by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus 
led out the Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He took 
Karyre by assault, putting to death every man whom he captured 
in the place ; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, 
in the district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian 
and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him; upon which he 
retreated to an eminence near Midea.® Here Kissidas, the 
Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must retire^ as 
the period to which his orders reached had expired. He 
accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the march, 
in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The latter soon appeared, while the main body of 
Arcadians and Argeians followed also; and Archidamus 
resolved to attack them in general battle near Midea. Imploring 
his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of 
Sparta from the disgrace into which it had fallen, he found 
them full of responsive ardour. They rushed with such fierce- 
ness to the charge, that (be Arcadians and Argeians were 
thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarce any resistance. The 
pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, and 
the slaughter frightful. Ten thousand men (ifweareto believe 
Diodorus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lacedaemonian. 
Of this easy and important victory — or, as it came to be called, 
“the tearless battle" — ^news was forthwith transmitted by the 
herald DemotelSs to Sparta. So powerful was the emotion 
produced by his tale, that all &e Spartans who heard it burst 

^ Xen. Hellen. vli. l, 38. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. l, 38. The place here called Midea cannot' be 
identified. The only place of that name known, is in. the tenritoiy of 
Argos, quite difcrent from what is here mentioned. O. MttUer proposes 
to substitute Maltea for Midea ; a conjecture, , which there are no means of 
veriryinp-. 
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into tears ; Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors, setting the 
example ; ^ — a striking proof how humbled, and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory, their minds had recently become ! — a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy 
than unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron 
temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that 
the news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies 
the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel that they were 
not independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas 
again to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view 
of enrolling the Achaeans in his alliance. The defensive line 
of Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet 
liaving remained unattacked all the preceding year, it was now 
so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, 
instigated by a private request of Epaminondas, was enabled 
suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchreae, with a force of 
aooo men and seven days’ provision. The Theban commander, 
hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open near 
Kenchreae, and entered Peloponnesus without resistance j after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against 
the cities in Achaia.® Until battle of Leuktra, these cities 

r Xen. Hellen. vii. l, 28-32 ; Diodor. xv. 72 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

^ I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Feioponnesus 
belongs to 367 B.c. ; being simultaneous with the embassy of Felopidas to 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.c,, after the con- 
dnsion of that embassy; becanse the mention of it occurs in Xenophon 
after he has brought the embassy to a close. Sut I do not conceive that 
this proves the fact of subseijnent date. For we must recollect that the 
embassy lasted several months ; moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Boeotarch ; and he ceased to be so during the year 366 
B.C. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 B.c,, there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Eimhron at Sikyon, which intervened 
before the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (seel&n. Hellen. 
vii. 1, 44j'e^.}, 

The relation of contemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidns 
to Persia, and the ei^editian of Epaminondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii, I, 33 with vii. I, 4S — SwexSs 54 ffovKevJ/uvoi 0! Btifimoi, 
has tw -r^v ^yt/iovlm/ \iPotw rris 'SMdSos, ird/itifay, tl vi/u^etav irphs riy 
Uep<rSy fiattiKia, Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole 
embas^, together with its unfavourable reception on returning, whidh 
takes up the entire space until vE l, 41, when he says — AiSts S’ 'Emt^aci- 
vdvSat, fimiKijttls voir ’Ax«oir itpawienyayMiu, 8 »ms fLaWnv v^Ctn Kol o{ 
‘ApKdStt Kal of KAXoi (rA/ifiaxot wpoo^oKV riv voGv, fyyaKf trrparfvrioy 
itrtu iirl Tiv ‘Ax^M'i 
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had been among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by 
local oligarchies in her interest. Since that event, they had 
broken off from her, but were still under oligarchical govern- 
ments (though doubtless not the same men), and had remained 
neutral mthout placing themselves in connexion with either 
Arcadians or Thebans.^ Not being in a condition to resist 
so formidable an invading force, they opened negotiations with 
Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thebes j 
engaging to follow her lead whenever summoned, and to do 
their duty as members of her synod. They tendered securities 
which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the fulfilment of 
their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own personal 
ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, without 
requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or 
substitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical.® 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarlmble in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 
strengthen the interests of Thebes in Peloponnesus, in the 
present jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by 
attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achseans as well as 
Eleiansj the latter being themselves half-alienated from the 
Arcadians. Epaminondas farther liberated Naupaktus and 
Kalydon,® which were held by Acbtean garrisons, and which he 
enrolled as separate allies of Thebes ; whither he then returned, 
without any other achievements (so far as we are informed) in 
Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found 
little favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and 
the opposition party in the Achsean cities, preferred accusations 
against him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated 
all the real friends of Thebes; leaving power in the hands of 
men who would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the inodes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words— (Tvvex^r PovKtvdfitvot, &c. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. l, 43-44. 

The neubality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby 
Xenophon describes their conduct afterwards : ^irel Si KareAWw** aiic 4 ri 
l/iicrevor, &c, 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 42. 

His expression marks how completely these terms were mnted by the 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition— ivSvva- 
irreSet S ‘Era/teiy^pSat, &<fTt ipvyaStvffM Tabs Kparl&rovt, /a/Si 
vohtrtlas fKratrr^irai, &c. 

* Hiodor, xv. ys* 
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speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epaminondas, as well 
as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the displeasure of the 
Thebans — partly perhaps from reluctance to offend the Arcadians 
— that they not only reversed tire policy of Epaminondas in 
Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him as Boeotarch 
during the ensuing year.^ They sent harmosts of their own to 
each of the Achaan cities — put down the existing oligarchies — 
sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans into exile — 
and established democratical governments in each. Hence a 
great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; who, watching 
for a favourable opportunity and combining their united forces 
against each city successively, were strong enough to overthrow 
the newly-created democracies, and to expel the Theban 
harmosts. Thus restored, the Achsean oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta vigorously pressing the Arcadians 
on one side, while the Lacedsemonians, encouraged by the 
recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the 
other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and 
garrison in its acropolis. But its government, which had 
always been oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent 
counter-revolution in the Achman cities, followed closely by 
their junction with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, 
lest Sikyon also should follow the example. Of this alarm 
a leading Sikyonian citizen named Euphron, took advantage. 
He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, they 
would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, and 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. vii. i, 43 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv. ya) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epaini- 
nondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed (according to 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans and not 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the 
lines of Mount Oneium in 369 B.c. But it is scarcely credible that the 
Thebans should have been displeased on this account ; for the forcing of 
the lines tvus a capital exploit, and we may sec from Xenophon that 
Epaminondas achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends 
believed to be possible. 

Xenophon tells ns that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminondas, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
years after the action at Oneium ; that is, in 367 B.a This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
tacts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 

^ Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 23, 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregating 
in a body, became strong enough to curry their restoration in each city 
successively, see Thucyd. i. 1 1 3. 
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embrace the interests of Sparta, To prevent such defection (he 
said) it was indispensable that Sikyon should be democratised. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the 
revolution, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of 
disgust against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of 
Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, since he had himself, 
prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his 
native city as local agent for her purposes and interest. The 
Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the views of Euphron, 
sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose presence and counten- 
ance he summoned a general assembly in the market-place, 
proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and proposed an equal 
democracy for the future. His proposition being adopted, he 
next invited the people to choose generals; and the persons 
chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with five 
partisans. The prior oligarchy had not been without a previous 
mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimends j but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to re-organise 
them, to place them under the command of his son Adeas 
instead of Lysimenfes, and to increase their numerical strength. 
Selecting from them a special body-guard for his own personal 
safety, and being thus master of the city under the ostensible 
colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced a career 
of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny.^ He caused 
several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished others. 
He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent 
citizens, on suspicion of Laconism ; confiscating their properties 
to supply himself with money, pillaging the public treasure, 
and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured 
for himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting 
them to the citizenship, and probably eimolling them among 
his paid force.® The power which he thus acquired became 
very great. The money seized enabled him not only to keep 
in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the 
leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived at bis 
enormities ; while he was further ready and active in the field 
to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still held 
the acropolis vrith his garrison, though Euphron was master of 
the town and harbour. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 

1 Xen. Hellen, vfi. l, 44-^46 ; Diodor, xv, 7a 

* Xm. Helleti, vU. v 8. 
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bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians 
had remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout all her 
misfortunes ; notmthstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, 
Arcadia, PellSne, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and 
inflicted upon them serious hardships. I have already recounted, 
that in the year 369 B.C., a little before the line of Oneium was 
forced by Epauiinondas, the town of Phlius, having been 
surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens,^ In the ensuing year, 368 b.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage j yet not without some loss to themselves 
in their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian 
hoplites and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth.* In 
the ensuing year, 367 b.c., a second invasion of the Phliasian 
territory was attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaries 
to the number of 2000 — the armed force of Sikyon and PellenS 
— and the Theban harmost and garrison from the acropolis of 
Sikyon. On arriving near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians 
were posted near the gate of the city which looked towards 
Corinth, in order to resist any sally from within ; while the 
remaining invaders made a circuit round, over an elevated line 
of ground called the Trikaranum (which had been fortified by 
the Argeians and was held by their garrison), to approach and 
ravage the Phliasian plain. But the Phliasian cavalry and 
hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to prevent them from 
spreading over the plain to do damage, until at the end of the 
(lay they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and Pellenians. 
From these last, however, they happened to be separated by a 
ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; while the 
Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pel- 
lenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. 
Euphron with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived 
too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to 
repair,* 

An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been 
here made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, 
released him without ransom. This act of generosity — coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage- 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achaean cities from Thebes — 

^ Xeti. Hellen. vii. a, 6-g. * Xen. liellen. vii. a, la 

* Xen. Hellen, vii. a, 11-15. 
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altered the politics^ of Pellfin^, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius.^ Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief— it might almost be said, salvation—to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment ; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid 
of the Athenian general Chp& and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula- 
tion to Pell^nS, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way j and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Charts, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The 
fort became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of 
aggression against the enemy, affording also great facility for 
the introduction of provisions from Corinth.® 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief 
to the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in 
Sikyon. So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, 
that the Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became 
disgusted. jEneas of Stymphalus, general of the collective 
Arcadian force, marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, 
joined the Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned 

* This change of politics at PeilSnS is pot mentioned by Xenophon, at 
the time, though it is noticed aflcrwaicls (vii. 4, 17) bs a fact accomplished; 
but we roust suppose it to have occuned now, in order to reconmle sections 
11-14 with sections 18-20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, hut a space disproportionate compared with other 
parts of bis -history, to the exploits of the brave little Tbliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of 
particular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him 
a dear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary 
author who had reasonable means of information. This is a precious 
ingre^entj which gives value to all that he says ; inasmuch, os we are so 
constantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian histoiy either from 
authors who write at second-hand and wer the timey-or from orators 
whose purposes are usually difierent from those of the historian. Hence I 
have g^en a short abridgement of thew Phh’asian' events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too slight to exeidse influence on the main 
course of the war. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, iS-23. 
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the Sikyonian twlables to an assembly. Under his protection, 
the intense sentiment against Euphron was freely manifested, 
and it was resolved to recall the numerous exiles, whom he 
had banished without either trial or public sentence. Dreading 
the wrath of these numerous and bitter enemies, Euphron 
thought it prudent to retire with his mercenaries to the harbour ; 
where he invited Pasimfilus the Lacedtemonian to come, with 
a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and immediately declared 
himself an open partisan of Sparta. The harbour, a separate 
town and fortihcation at some little distance from the city (as 
Lechseum was from Corinth), was thus held by and for the 
Spartans ; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and Arcadians. 
In Sikyon itself, however, though evacuated by Euphron, there 
still remained violent dissensions. The returning exiles were 
probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the humbler citizens 
were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privileges ; 
and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he 
was enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself 
as master of the town in conjunction with the popular party. 
But as his opponents, the prindpal men in the place, found 
shelter along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which 
he vainly tried to take by assault ^ — ^his possession even of the 
town was altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours 
could be removed. Accordingly he resolved to visit Thebes, 
in hopes of obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling 
his opponents and handing over Sikyon a second time to his 
rule. On what grounds, after so recent a defection to the 
Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, we do not know; 
except that he took with him a large sum of money for the 
purpose of bribery.® His Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest 
he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in 
familiar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse 
of terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad day- 
light — on the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the 
Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate 
were sitting. 

For an act of violence ftius patent; they were of course 
.seized forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 
The magistrates invoked upon their heads the extreme peivalty 
Xen. I-Iellen. vii. 3, 9. ® Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 4-6, 
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of death, insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of 
the outrage, committed almost under the eyes of the authorities 
— as well as upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exemplary 
punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. How 
many in number were the persons implicated, we do not know. 
All, except one, denied actual hand-participation ; but that one 
avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the Theban 
Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follow'S — taking up 
the language of the accusing magistrates: — 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man : first, I had the conviction of acting justly ; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgement. I knew that jaw 
did not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archiasand Hypatfis,' 
whom you caught after a career similar to tliat of Euphron — 
but punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, 
under the conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, 
and despotism, were already under sentence of death by all 
men. Well 1 and was not Euphron too guilty of all these 
crimes ? Did not he find the temples full of gold and silver 
offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How can 
there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favoured 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then 
again, after having received every mark of confidence from you, 
betrayed you to her — handing over the harbour of Sikyon to 
your enemies ? Was not he a despot without reserve, the man 
who exalted slaves, not only into freemen, but into citizens ? 
the man who despoiled, banished, or slew, not criminals, but 
all whom he chose, and most of all, the chief citizens ? And 
now, after having vainly attempted, in conjunction with your 
enemies the Athenians, to expel your harmost by force from 
Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, and come 
hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms and soldiers 
against you, you would have thanked me for killing him. How 
then can you punish me for giving him his due, when he has 
come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 

r This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
Theban conspii-ators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lacedre. 
monians were masters of that town and garrisoned the i&dmeia. The 
conspirator^, through the contrivance of the secretary FhylUdas, got access 
in disgnise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who w«e govenung under 
Lacmlmmonian ascendency, and put them to death. This event is described 
in a former chapter, ch. Ixxvii. 
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again the mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as 
mischief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should 
undoubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city ; but as 
he is a traitor playing you false, how is he more my enemy than 
yours ? I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, 
confiding in the laws of the city. Well 1 you would have 
thanked me for killing him anywhere out of Thebes ; why not 
in Thebes also, when he had come hither only for the purpose 
of doing you new wrong in addition to the past? Where 
among Greeks has impunity ever been assured to traitors, 
deserters, or despots ? Recollect, that you have passed a vote 
that exiles from any one of your ^lied cities might be seized as 
outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a condemned exile, who 
has ventured to come back to Sikyon without any vote of the 
general body of allies. How can any one affirm that he has 
not justly incurred death ? I tell you in conclusion, men of 
Thebes — if you put me to death, you will have made yourselves 
the avengers of your veiy worst enemy — ^if you adjudge me to 
have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly as just 
avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your whole 
body of allies.” ^ 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably 
came from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom 
were most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased 
despot. It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion 
of Grecian morality which bore upon men, who by their very 
crimes procured for themselves the means of impunity j i^ainst 
whom there was no legal force to protect others, and who were 
therefore considered as not being entitled to protection them- 
selves, if the daggers of otliers could ever be made to reach 
them. The tyrannicideappeals to this sentiment with confidence, 
as diffiised throughout all the free Grecian cities. It found 
responsive assent in the Theban Senate, and would probably 
have found the like assent, if set forth with equal emphasis, in 
most Grecian Senates or assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distin- 

' Xen. Hellen. vM. 3, 7-1 1. 

To the killing of Xtmhron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent — Schneider and others refer, with great 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii. 34 , 2 } — Kai irep\ 
70$ BfiPfiiny avoBar6yros, vtpt oS iK4\ev6 Kpivat, ti SIkcuos ijy itroSayeTy, 
&s 0 *' ' ■ ly ip ' Tov S ^ 'S ’’ '00 T ' 
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guished pre-eminence of being buried in the market-place.' 
There, along with his tomb, a chapel was erected in which he 
was worshipped as Archegetfis, or Patron-hero and Second 
Founder, of the city. He received the same honours as had 
been paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citi2ens 
and the slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 
political franchise — or at least the name of a political franchise 
— ^remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wTeaked 
upon their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some 
ambitious and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn 
popularity among the many, and thus to acquire power, which, 
whether employed or not for the benefit of the Many, goes 
along with their antipathies when it humbles or crushes the 
previously monopolising Few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of 
Xenophon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements 
made with the Theban harmost in the acropolis — nor now the 
intestine dissensions, between the democracy in the town and 
the refugees in the citadel, were composed — ^nor what became 
of those citizens who slew Euphron. We leam only that not 
long afterwards, the harbour of Sikyon, which Euphron had 
held in conjunction with the Lacedmmoniaiis and Athenians, 
was left imperfectly defended by the recall of the latter to 
Athens; and that it was accordingly retaken by the forces 
from the town, aided by the Arcadians.® 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition 
of despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of 
the harbour) took place throughout the year 367 b.c. and the 
earlier half of 366 b.c. No such enemy, jirobably, would have 
arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by 
Epaminondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he 
himself had fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. 
His influence too was probably impaired, and the policy of 
Thebes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence of his 
friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the Persian 
court at Susa. Sudb a journey and return, with the transaction 
of the business in hand, must have occupied the greater part 
^ Xen. Hellen. vii. la. * Xen, Hellen. vii, 4, 1. 
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of the year 367 E.C., being terminated probably by the return 
of the envoys in the beginning of 366 B.c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus — ^who had come over a few months before as envoy 
from the satrap Ariobarzaiies and had threatened to employ 
Asiatic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against 
ThebeSj though his threats seem never to have been realised — 
as well as by the presence of the Lacedaemonian EuthyklSs 
(after the failure of Antalkidas^) at the Persian court, soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thebes had now pretensions to the headship 
of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals ; while 
since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by the 
name of Antalkidas in 387 B.C., and copied by Athens after the 
battle of Leuktra in 37 1 B.c. — ^it had become a sort of recognised 
fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its title 
from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and proclaim 
itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On this ground 
of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place herself. 
There was in her case a peculiar reason which might partly 
excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new 
cities, Megalopolis and Messfinfi. The vitality and chance for 
duration, of both — especially that of the latter, which had the 
inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to contend with — would be 
materially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if 
they were recognised as autonomous under a Persian rescript. 
To attain this object,* Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded 
as envoys to Susa j doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, 
the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied 
them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent 
Timagoras and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise 
that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company.® 

^ Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2z. 

® It is plain that Hess£n£ was the great purpose with Pelopidas in his 
mission to the Persian court ; we see this not only from Cornelius Nepos 
(Felop. a 4) and Diodorus (xv. 81), but also even from Xenophon, Hellen, 
vii, I, 36. 

“ Xen. Hellen. vij. 1, 33-38 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30 ; Plutarch, 
Aitaxerx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophon iiKo\o 6 Bti Se xal must allude to some 

Argeian envoy ; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 
have dropped out — or perhaps the word ns, as Xenophon may not have 
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Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration,^ was favourably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon — who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they 
were now only copying the example of Sparta in courting 
Persian aid — affirms that his application was greatly furthered 
by the recollection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with 
Xerxes, against Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of 
Platma ] and by the fact that Thebes had not only refused to 
second, but had actually discountenanced, the expedition of 
Agesilaus against Asia. We may perhaps doubt whether this 
plea counted for much ; or the straightforward eloquence of 
Pelopidas, so much extolled by Plutarch,® which could only 
reach Persian ears through an interpreter. But the main fact 
for the Great King to know was, that the Thebans had been 
victorious at Leuktra; that they had subsequently trodden 
down still further the glory of Sparta, by carrying their arms 
over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered half of the 
country ; that when they were no longer in Peloponnesus, their 
allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shamefully defeated 
by the Lacedemonians (in the Tearless Battle). Such boasts 
on the part of Pelopidas — confirmed as matters of fact even by 
the Athenian Timagoras — ^would convince the Persian ministers 
that it was their interest to exercise ascendency over Greece 
through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accordingly Pelopidas 
being asked by the Great King what sort of rescript he wished, 
obtained his own terms. MessSnS was declared autonomous 
and independent of Sparta : Amphipolis also was pronounced 
to be a free and autonomous city : the Athenians were directed 
to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case 
of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head 
city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship 
was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force.® In 

It would appear that iu the mission which Fhamahazus conducted up to 
the Persian court (or at least undertook to conduct} in 40S b.c, envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were indnded in the same company (Xen. Helien. 
k 3» 13)1 as on the present occasion. 

* FloUrch, Artaxerx. 0. 22 . 

Hjs coUea^c, Ismenias, however, is said to have dropped bis ring^ and 
then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the King ; thus 
going throimh the prostration. 

s Flutaren, Pelopidas, c. 3a 

* Xen. Helien. vii. I, 30, ‘Ek S4 roirov iparti/Wfot M) ^ewiA-esir i 

ricXinriSar rl fiaiKorro ypa^vai, slwej' Sri Msffir^ieiv t* oOt^vo^iov 
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reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over Triphylia, which professed 
itself Arcadian anci had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of theEleians;’’ 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read — “ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.^’ This remark, made in the King’s hearing 
and interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the 
rescript : “ If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him." So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of 
the Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, 
Leon accused his colleague Timagoras of having not only 
declined to associate with him during the journey, but also of 
having lent himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being 
implicated in treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes 
from the Persian King. On these charges Timagoras was 
condemned and executed.® The Arcadian envoy Antiochus 


tlrai 4iri AaKtSat/topluv, koI ’At^vatous t&s i/aSs‘ «l Si ravra 

fii) irelBoivTO, arpartitiv ijr' aurois- it rti w6Kl$ pil 49(\i>t 
ItKohovBfii', M Tainiv wparov Uvai, 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.C. j 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v, i, 31), 

What he states afterwards (vii. l, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe 
that Amphipolis also was reengnised as autonomous. This we read in 
DemosthenAs, Fals. Leg. p. 383, c. 42. Kal yip toi np&rw pit/ ‘ApplmAtp 
ir^Xiv SoiATjv KoT^ffTBViv (the king of Persia), Si» rirt cippa- 
Xop ttir$ xal Hyparfiw, Demosthenes is here alluding to the 

effect produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in his 
proceedings, when he learnt that Timagoras had been put to death on 
returning to Athens ; the adverb of time rdre alludes to the rescript given 
when Timagoras was present. 

In the words of Xenophon — ^ tu Si 7t6\is pii lOiAoi AxoXouflerv— the 
headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Olynthus, after the latter was subdued (v, 3, 26). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. x, 38. Tav Si vpitrPtup i piv 'HAeiar ‘Apxi- 
Sa^es, Srt rpoirlpijirt ’HAiv vpi r&y ’ApKifSAiv, iwjjiret t4 
rov 0airiK4as‘ S S’ ’AptIoxos, Sri 4i\itrToSTO ri ’ApKuSiKOP, oSrt rk 
S&pa iSt^ara, &c, 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. 383. 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for fotir years, Certamly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years; 
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was equally indignant at the rescript; refusing even to receive 
such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to all, and 
accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly declined 
everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent Theban 
thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Tiinagoras.^ Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 
made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called 
the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none ; 
and even the vaulted golden plane-tree was not large enough 
to furnish shade for a grasshopper.® 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings 
of satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from 
each of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, to hear the 
Persian rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, their 
official companion from Susa — the first Persian probably ever 
seen in Thebes since the times immediately preceding the 
battle of Platsea — who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, 
read the document aloud ; as the satrap Tiribazus had done on 
the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas.® 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the 
conduct of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no 
means found the like ready acquiescence, when they called on 
the deputies present to take an oath to the rescript, to the 
Great King, and to Thebes. All replied that they had come 
with instructions, authorising them to hear and report, but no 
more ; and that acceptance or rejection must be decided in 

and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they, 
heard that Felopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Tima- 

£ )ras may have been sent np to Che Persian court shortly after the battle of 
euktia, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian king to be re-swom, putting Athens os head into the place of Spaita 
(Xen. Hellen, vi. 5, l, a). This was exactly four years before (371-367 
B.C.). Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and wrbaps 
recently returned from their first emtassy, were now sent on a 

second. Demosthenes has summed up the time of the two as if it were 
one. 

^ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
ftom the Persian king as having been 40 talents, i)s Ktr/erai (Fals. Leg. p. 
383), besides, other presents and conveniences. Compare also Plutarch, 
Artaxerz. e. aa. 

* Xen. Hellen. wL 1, 38, * Xen. Hellen. v. i, 30. 
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their respective cities. Nor was this the worst. Lykomedfis 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Thebes, 
and doubtless further alienated by the angiy report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet further, and entered a general 
protest against the headship of Thebes; affirming that the 
synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but in the 
seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedfis of violating the 
cardinal principle of the confederacy ; upon which he and his 
Arcadian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring 
that they would no longer sit in the synod. The other 
deputies appear to have followed his example. Indeed, as 
they had refused to take the oatli submitted to them, the 
special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
collectively, the 'I'hebans resolved to try the efficacy of appli- 
cations individually. They accordingly despatched envoys, 
with the Persian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, 
calling upon each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. 
Each city separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
under peril of united hostility from the Great King and from 
Thebes. So confident were they in the terrors of the King’s 
name and seal, that they addressed this appeal not merely to 
the cities in alliance with them, but even to several among 
their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the proposition at 
Corinth; a city, not only at variance with them, but even 
serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and Lace- 
dijemonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent the 
entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus, But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining for- 
mally to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the 
Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys 
as they passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the cities 
visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission was 
completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically in- 
operative in confirming or enforcing her headship;^ though 
doubtless the mere fact, that it comprised and recognised 
Messfing, contributed to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the 
dignity, of that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the 

^ Xen. Hellen. viL i, 40, Kal aSrii fiit ^ UfAoirlSov kkI ruj/ @riPatttv r^s 
apx^^ oStm SieKvBri, 
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Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern 
districts as_ well as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas 
and Ismenias themselves undertook this mission j and that in 
the execution of it they were seized and detained as prisoners 
by Alexander ofPherte. That despot seems to have come 
to meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalus. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript ; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of 
persuasion on enemies as well as friends. But the Corintliians, 
while refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the 
public morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, 
and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among 
them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant of Pherse. 
Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied 
by any military force, he seized their persons, and carried 
them off to Phene as prisonere. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profit- 
able to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among the 
partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced several of them 
to submit to the despot of Pher»; who moreover sent to 
apprise the Athenians of his capture, and to solicit their aid 
a^inst the impending vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed 
with the news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency of their 
neighbour and rival.^ They immediately despatched to his 
aid thirty triremes and looo hoplites under Autokles; who, 
unable to get through the Euripus, when Boeotia and Euboea 
were both hostile to Athens, were forced to circumnavigate the 
latter island. He reached Pheiaa just in time ; for the Thebans, 
incensed beyond measure at the seizure of Pelopidas, had 
despatched without delay 8000 hoplites and 600 cavalry to 
recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them, Epaminondas 
had not been re-chosen commander since his last year’s pro- 
ceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite in the 

^ The strong expressions of Demosthenis show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by me news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 

Tl S’ i ‘AX^fctvSpotr iK^noy rbv 0 fTTa?iJy, ■ftWx’ tlx® ftbv oix/«(lX«TOV Sljo'as 
neXiHriSa)', ixOphs S’ oSSalr Biifiatois, ifuv S’ oixtias Sifxeira, oBras 
3 ><rrt vap' i/Jiv irrpaT7)yhv olTeja, iffonBtTre S’ aBrf Kid irdvr’ ^y'AXifavSpos, 

SiC, 

Alexander is said to have promised to tbe Athenians so ample a supply 
of cattle as should keep the price of meat very low at Athens (Plntmrd, 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 E). 
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ranks, while KleomcnSs with other Bceotarchs had the command. 
On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various allies in the 
country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the Athenians, 
and placed under the command of Autokles, was found ex- 
ceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The Thessalian 
allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, deserted 
in the hour of danger ; and the enterprise, thus difficult and 
perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Bceotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But 
their generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy’s cavalry so 
active, that the whole army was in imminent danger of being 
starved or destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the 
presence of Epaminondas as a common soldier in the ranks. 
Indignant as well as dismayed, the whole army united to 
depose their generals, and with one voice called upon him to 
extricate them from their perils. Epaminondas accepted the 
duty — marshalled the retreat in consummate order — took for 
himself the command of the rear-guard, beating off all the attacks 
of the enemy — and conducted the army safely back to Thebes.^ 
Tliis memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Bceotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from 
their office, raised higher than ever the reputation of Epami- 
nondas among his countrymen. But the failure of the ex- 
pedition was for the time a fatal blow to the influence of 
Thebes in Thessaly ; where Alexander now reigned victorious 
and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 
cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Pherae, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed 
citizens of Meliboea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in 
mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook 
him, held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation 
against the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many 
Thessalians, and even by Thebe the wife of Alexander, for so 
illustrious a prisoner ; and Alexander, fearful of incumng the 
implacable enmity of Thebes, tos induced to spare his life, 
though retaining him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, 
appears to have lasted some time, before the Thebans, dis- 
couraged by their late ill-success, were prepared to undertake 
a second expedition for his release. 

' Diodor. xv. 71 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28 ; Pausanias, ix. is, i. 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose ; which was 
placed, on this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas. 
The reno^vn of his name rallied many adherents in the country ; 
and his prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicu- 
ously exhibited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet 
without reducing him to such despair as might prove fatal to 
the prisoner. The despot was at length compeUed to send 
an embassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and alliance 
with Thebes. But Epaminondas would grant nothing more 
than a temporary truce, ^ coupled with the engagement of 
evacuating Thessaly; while he required in exchange the 
release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were acceded 
to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated friend 
in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was thus 
effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes to 
the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior to 
the seizure of Pelopidas.® That event with its consequences 

> Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. zp) says, a truce for thirty days ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

® The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, vrith its con- 
sequences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv. 71-75 > Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 27-29 j Cornel. Kep. Pelop. c. 5 ; Pausanias, ix. 15, l. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the year 366 B.C., after the return of Pelo- 
pidas from his embassy in Persia ; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 b.c, Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy ; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 a. C, ; but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to it in summing up the 
exploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas. * 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B.C., 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year 368 B.c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made Ills 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which be returned victorious, 
bringing back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accomplished at a time when Eppiinondas 
was not Bceotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 3fl7 B.a, after the accusations arising out 
of his proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas missed being re-(^osen as 
geneim, 

Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
grounds for expecting a favourable reception, and the matters which he bad 
to boast of (Hell. vii. i, 35]. Now if Pelopidas, immediately before, had 
been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander of Fherse, 
surely Xenophon wonid have alluded to it as an item on the other side.. I 
know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon Is not always to be 
trusted. But in this case we must recollect that he dislikes both the 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander; 
who again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, 
together with the Magnetes, the Phthiot Achieans, and other 
tributary nations dependent on Thessaly — maintaining unim- 
paired his influence and connexion at Athens.^ 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point was gained in their favour on the other 
side of Boeoba. Orbpus, on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica adjoining Boeotia, was captured and wrested from 
Athens by a parly of exiles who crossed over from Eretria in 
Euboea, with the aid of Themison, despot of the last-mentioned 
town. It had been more than once lost and regained between 
Athens and Thebes j being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, 
and never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent member 
of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognised as a 
dependency of Athens ; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots 
of the neighbouring Deme Grsea.® So recently before as the 
period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and 
Thebes respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that 
time, it appears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their 
partisans in OrSpus were banished.® It was these partisans 
who, through the aid of Themison and the Eretrians, now 
effected their return, so as to repossess themselves of Orbpus, 

Theban leaders ; and vre may fairly conclnde, that where he is enumemting 
the trophies of Felopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a signal 
disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

Felopidas was taken prisoner, by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him (irapaovBi/SnSels — Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 194 D ; Pausan. ix. 15, i ; “ legationis jure satis tectum 
se arbitraretur’t— Com. Nep.). His imprudence in trusting himself under 
any circumstances to such a man as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius 
(viii. l) and others. But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly 
justified or explained by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclam- 
ation of the Persian rescript appears to me to present the most reasonable 
explanation of his proceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgement, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, I have placed the seizure of Felopidas in 306 B.C., alter 
the embassy to Persia ; not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

® Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31-35. 

® See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme rparjs, near Ordpus, was first distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7 — Halle, 1846}. 

* Isokratds, Orat. xiv. (Flataic.}s. 22-40. 
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and doubtless to banish the principal citizens friendly to 
Athens.^ So great was the sensation produced among the 
Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Chares with 
that mercenary force which he commanded in the territories 
of Corinth and Phlius. They further requested aid from the 
Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. These 
allies did not obey the summons; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Oropus, had not the 
Thebans occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. 
Athens was obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it; 
though under protest, and with the understanding that the 
disputed right should be referred to impartial arbitration.® 

This seizure of Orbpus produced more than one material 
consequence. Owing to the recall of Chares from Corinth, 
the harbour of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against 
the Sikyonians in the town; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, 
recaptured it, so that both town and harbour again came into 
the league of Thebans and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens 
became discontented with her Peloponnesian allies, for having 
neglected her summons on the emergency at Orbpus, although 
Athenian troops had been constantly in service for the pro- 
tection of Peloponnesus against the Thebans. The growth of 
such dispositions at Athens became known to the Mantineian 
Lykomedes ; the ablest and most ambitious leader in Arcadia, 
who was not only jealous of the predominance of the Thebans, 
but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod held 
for the reception of the Persian rescript.® Anxious to disengage 
the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykomedfes 
now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city; persuading the majority of the 
Arcadian Ten Thousaird to send him thither as ambassador. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, I ; Diodor. xv. 76. 

The previous capture of Oedpus, when Athens lost it in 411 B.c., was 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous (Thucyd. viii. 60). 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, l ; Diodor. xv. 76. 

, Compare Demosthen. De Corond, p. 259, s. 123 ; .^schinds cont. 
IClesiptaont. p. 397, s. 85, 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Ordpus the trial of 
Chahrias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the tnemorahle harangue 
of the latter which Demosthends heard as a youth with such strong admir. 
ation. But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out 
nothing certainly on the point. Kehdantz (Vitre Ipliicratis, Chabrie, et 
Timothei, p. 109-1 14) brings together ail the scattered testimonies, in 
an instructive chapter. 

* Xen. Hellen, vii. i, 39 ; vii. 4, 2. 
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There was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his 
proposition, from the alliance subsisting between them and 
Sparta But they were reminded, that to disengage the 
Arcadians from Thebes, was no less in the interest of Sparta 
than of Athens; and a favourable answer was then given to 
LykomedSs. The latter took ship at Peirseus for his return, 
but never reached Arcadia; for he happened to land at the 
spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once.^ In 
spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful 
campaign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of 
Pelopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts in Pelopon- 
nesus. But as soon as that rescue had been accomplished, 
Epaminondas, her greatest man and her only conspicuous 
orator, was despatched into Arcadia to offer, in conjunction 
with an envoy from Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the 
proposed Athenian alliance. He had to speak against Kalli- 
stratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, who had been 
sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends 
both of Thebes and Argos. " Were not Orestes and Alkmaeon, 
both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives 
of Argos ? Was not CEdipus, who slew his father and married 
his mother, a native of Thebes?” — “Yes (said Epaminondas, 
in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell 
you, that these persons, while they lived at home, were innocent 
or reputed to be so. As soon as their crimes became known, 
Argos and Thebes banished them; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt.”* This 

^ Xen. Hellen. vij. 4, 3. 

Xenophon notices the singolaiity of the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirseus ; LykomedSs had only to make his choice, and to 
determine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot where 
the exiles were assembled, not knowing that they were there— ‘Sai/ast'iiSraTa 
iaroS3l^|trKtl, 

* Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6; Plutarch, Keipub. Ger. Fieec. p. 
810 F ; Plutarch, Apopbtneg. Reg. p. 193 P. 

Compare a similar reference, on the part of others, to the crimes em- 
bodied m Theban legend (Justin, ix. 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Messtofi, 
to which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, ill, 17, 3) j posdbly enough, 
against Epaminondas also. 
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clever retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of 
Epaminondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. 
The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; yet without 
formally renouncing friendslup with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into 
Peloponnesus ; while at the same time the recent slackness of 
the Corinthians, in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered 
her mistrustful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved 
in the Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named 
Demotion, to seize and occupy Corinth ; there being already 
some scattered Athenian garrisons, on various points of the 
Corinthian territory, ready to be concentrated and rendered 
useful for such a purpose. A fleet and land-force under 
Charts was made ready and despatched. But on reaching 
the Corinthian port of Kenchreae, Charts found himself shut 
out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion, and 
the resolution of the Athenians, had become known to the 
Corinthians; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent 
soldiers of their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts 
on their territory, and called upon these latter to give in any 
complaints for which they might have ground, as their services 
were no longer needed. Charts pretended to have learnt that 
Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remaining 
Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness.^ 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baffled, and 
the Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position 
was precarious and uncomfortable ; for their enemies, Thebes 
and Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had 
now been converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they 
resolved to assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own 
pay ; ® but while thus providing for military security, they sent 
envoys to Thebes to open negotiations for peace. Permission 

1 Xen. Hellen. v«. 4, 4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like maimer, in 
Ihucydidfis, iii. 3. 

‘ It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin- 
thians und» the command of TimophanSs, and employed by him after- 
wards as instruments for establishing a derootism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 3, 4) aUudes briefly to mercenaries equipped 
about this time (as far as we can verily b!s chronology} and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connexion with Timoleon and Timophaiids 
—of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 
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was granted to them by the Thebans to go and consult their 
allies, and to treat for peace in conjunction Avith as many 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “ We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make 
peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, 
if you will consent ; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” 
The Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, 
held the same language of weariness and impatience for 
peace.^ 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for 
peace could be entertained, which did not contain a formal 
recognition of the independence of Messene. To this the 
Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had no difficulty in 
agreeing. But they vainly endeavoured to prevail upon Sparta 
herself to submit to the same concession. The Spartans 
resolutely refused to relinquish a territory inherited from 
victorious forefathers, and held under so long a prescription. 
They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognising 
as free Greeks and equal neighbours, those who had so long 
been their slaves. They proclaimed their determination of 
continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost;" and although they could not 
directly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sick- 
ness of the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a 
separate peace for themselves — yet they gave only a reluctant 
consent. Archidamus son of Agesilatis even reproached the 
allies with timorous selfishness, partly in deserting their bene- 
factress Sparta at her hour of need, partly in recommending 
her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to her honour.® The 

^ Compare Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 8, 9 with IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archidamus) 
s. 106. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 

® This sentiment of dissatis&ction against the allies is strongly and 
repeatedly set forth in the Oration of Isokrat8s called Acchidamus, com- 
posed as if to be spoken in this synod — and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta. Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spartans to 
surrender Messing, ns worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 
ir-13—rir rovTO S' ^Kovfft v\toyt^ai, xal ratnirTiv iiiuiir KwreyvdiKaaiv 
ivmfSplay, &(rrt wokAdKir r^r airav iroXe^sTv, Srep 

o 4 k otaprai Sett' 4 i/ms KirSuyeieW iKK' V oiTol tV 
tJn&r &irfia\wr KaprSyrai, neipuVTM SiSiirKtty ripas £>s xph TOtJ 
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spartan prince conjured his countrymen, in the name of all 
their ancient dignity, to spurn the mandates of Thebes; to 
shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re-conquest 
of Messene, even if they had to fight alone against all Greece ; 
and to convert their military population into a permanent 
camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum in 
friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the 
desperate suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important con- 
gress ended by a scission between them and their allies. The 
Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidaurians, and others, went to 
Thebes, and concluded peace; recognising the independence 
of Messing, and affirming the independence of each separate 
city within its own territory, without either obligatory alliance, 
■or headship on the part of any city. Yet wheir the Thebans 
invited them to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that 
this would be only embarking in war on the other side; 
whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace was 
accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each 
separate town, and specially that of MessfinS ; but not including 
any sanction, direct or indirect, of Theban headship,^ 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
of neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states ; chiefly 


ilHMT4pa\ n’apaxup^vai xal vphs roTs iKKots InmreiKoStru', £>s, ei /lii raura 
ifuy^ap'fia'o/ieyf vaiijcr6fttvoi T^iv npi\VTiv Kark fftpas abroOs, Compare sect. 
^7i 99i loSi loGj 123 . 

We may infer from this disconise of Isofcratds, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to Telincjuisb 
MessSnd — was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. vii, 4 , 
3-1 1 ) would lead us to believe. 

In. the argument prefuced to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply — peace would be granted, el 
Keffirliytiy ivoiKfo’OMri kuI «iT6vonov idmxrt. Now the Spartans had never 
sent to iliebes for this purpose ; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and there 
learnt the peremptoy condition requiring that MessSng should be recog- 
nised. Next, ue Thebans would never require Sparta to recolonise or 
reconstitute (ivoiKbrai) Messiah ; that had been already done by the 


Thebans themselves. 

^ Diodorus (xv. 76 ) states that the Persian king .sent envoys to Greece, 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for 
believing that any Persian envoys had visited Greets since the return of 
Pelopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian 
intervention. The peace now concluded was upon the general basis of that 
rescript : so far, but no farther (as X conceive), the assertion of Diodorus 
-“hoiit Pi“rt’-n inti-rvi^ntinn wact. 
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those near the Isthmus— Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus; probably 
Trcezen and Hermione, since we do not find them again 
mentioned among the contending parties. But it left the 
more powerful states, Thebes and Argos— Sparta and Athens^ 
— still at war; as well as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The 
relations between these states however were now somewhat 
complicated : for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in 
alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, with the 
Arcadians; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet in 
alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were in alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with 
Sparta ; the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet 
at actual war, with Arcadia — ^yet still (it would appear) in 
alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were 
losing their internal co-operation and harmony one with 
another, which had only so recently begun. Two parties were 
forming among them, under the old conflicting auspices of 
Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban harmost 
and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and MessSnfi 
as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and united 
frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, 
for urging the recognition of Messenfi as an independent state 
— so they were no less indignant with the Persian king ; who, 
though still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same 
recognition in the resaipt granted to Pelopidas.® The Athe- 
nians also were dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as 
has been already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for having 
received bribes. They now availed themselves of the opening 
left for them in the very words of the rescript, to send a fresh 
embassy up to the Persian court, and solicit more favourable 
terms. Their new envoys, communicating the fact that Tima- 
goras had betrayed his trust and had been punished for it, 
obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free 
city.® Whether that other article also in the former rescript, 

* Diodorus (xv. 76) is further inaccurate in stating the peace as universally 
acc^ted, and as being a conclusion of the Boeotian and Lacedsemonian war, 
which had begun with the battle of Lenktra. 

Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. 29. iy 6 fu(e — n 4 pirji Slici)» httS-liirtty aal 
rSyicpiir 9 tv, mA tri yOv, aimtaxos rival tpia-xav, VLeaaiiuiiv a^Uvtu. 

• This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant to 
the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pelopidas, Xen. Hellen. vii. 
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which commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was 
now revoked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second 
embassy, they also despatched an armament under Timotheus 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not 
to violate the peace with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, went to the same scene, though without any public 
force; availing himself only of his long-established military 
reputation to promote the interests of his country as negotiator. 
Both Spartan and Athenian attention was now turned, directly 
and specially, towards Ariobarzan6s the satrap of Phrygia; 
who (as has heen already related) had sent over to Greece, 
two years before, Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of 
obtaining from the Thebans peace on terms favourable to 
Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them.^ AriobarzanSs 
was then preparing, and apparently had since openly consum- 
mated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesilaus 
employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still wishing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist AriobarzanSs — yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
They also conferred both upon Ariobarzands (with his three 
sons), and upon Philiskus, ^e gift of Athenian citizenship.^ 
That satrap seems now to have had a large mercenary force, 
and to have been in possession of both sides of the Helles- 
pont, as well as of Perinthus on the Propontis ; while Philiskus, 
as his chief officer, exercised extensive ascendency, disgraced 
by much tyranny and brutality, over the Grecian cities in that 
region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 

X, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, s. 150; 
p. 420, s. 283 ; Or. De Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Persia was informed that Timagoias had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to Athens — and if he sent down (kot^- 
irefi^fv) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis — this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a second 
embassy seat to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedserooniau Kallios may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa ; we hear of him as having come back with a 
friendly letter from the Persian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, £nc. Ages, 
viii. 3 ; Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E), brought by a Persian 
messenger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this as the 
actual occasion. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vil. l, 27. 

z Demostbem De Rhodior. Libert, p. 193, s. xo, cont. Aristokiat. p. 666 , 
a. 165 ; p, 687, s. 24a. 
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Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos j which was now held by Kyprotheniis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 
on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes had acquired 
it, we do not know ; but the Persians, when once left by the 
peace of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to push their dominion over 
the neighbouring islands. After carrying on his military opera- 
tions in Samos, with 8000 pellasts and 30 triremes, for ten or 
eleven months, Timotheus became master of it. His success 
was the more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and 
maintain his troops during the whole time at the cost of 
enemies ; without either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, 
or extorting contributions from allies.^ An important posses- 
sion was thus acquired for Athens, while a considerable number 
of Samians of the opposite party went into banishment, with 
the loss of their properties. Since Samos was not among the 
legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this conquest was 
not understood to import war between him and Athens. Indeed 
it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanfis, and the uncertain 
fidelity of various neighbouring satraps, shook for some time 
the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in these 
regions. Autophradatfis, the satrap of Lydia — and MausOlus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian .supremacy — attacked 
Ariobarzanes,, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt ; and laid siege to Assus and Adramyttium. But they 
are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agesilaus.* As the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived 
from Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two 
besiegers were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we 
shall find both of them, a few years afterwards, in joint revolt 

1 Semosthen. tUmp. ; IsokralSs, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 118 j Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. l. 

The stratagems whereby Timothens procured money for his troops at 
Samos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-Aristotel€s, CBconomic. ii. 23 ; 
and in Polymn. iii. 10, 9 ; so iar as we can understand them, they 
appear to be only contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the 
inhabitants. 

Since Ariobarzonds gave money to Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timotheus during this siege, 

‘ Xenoph. Eno. Ages. ii. 26 ; Polymnus, vii, 26. 

I do not know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the siege 
of Atameos by Autophradatls, which he was induced to relinquish by an 
ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place (Aristot. Politic, ii. 
4, 10). 
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with Ariobarzanes himself against the Persian king.’- Agesilaus 
obtained, from all three, pecuniary aid for Sparta.- 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation 
of Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of 
Athens. _ It .seems also to have weakened the hold of the 
Great King on Asia Minor — to have disposed the residents, 
both satraps and Grecian cities, to revolt — and thus to have 
helped Ariobarzanes, who rewarded both Agesilaus and 
Timotheus. Agesilaus was enabled to carry home a sum of 
money to his embarrassed countrymen ; but Timotheus, de- 
clining pecuniary aid, obtained for Athens the more valuable 
boon of re-admission to the Thracian Chersonese. Ariobar- 
zan@s made over to him Sestus and Krithbtg in that peninsula ; 
possessions doubly precious, as they secured to the Athenians a 
partial mastery of the passage of the Hellespont ; with a large 
circumjacent territory for occupation.® 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributarj’ 
confederates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They were, in 
large proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be 
occupied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. 
Much of the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian 
citizens, even from the time of the first Miltiadfis and after- 
wards down to the destruction of the Athenian empire in 
405 B.c. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a 
favourable turn of fortune and eventual re-entry.* That 
moment had now arrived. The formal renunciation of all 
private appropriations of land out of Attica, which Athens 
had proclaimed at the formation of her second confederacy 
in 378 B.C., as a means of conciliating maritime allies — was 

* It is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a 
thread of events at this period ; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our 
authorities. 

Kehdantz (Vitse Iphictatis, Chabrise, et Timothei, chap. v. p. 118-130) 
is an instructive auxiliary in patting together the scraps of information : 
compare also Weisssnborn, liellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

* Xen. Enc. Ages. ii. a6, 27. 

® IsokratSs, Or. xv. (Oe Fermat.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, 
Timotheus, c. l. 

Isokratfe particularly dwells upon the fact that the conquests of Timotheus 
secured to Athens a large circumjacent territory — Sv Ki^pieur&v fimts 4 
TiiTras irepi4x<iv oIksios iiwyKiirS^ rp wiiAei yei/4(r9ai, &C. (s. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ensuring a regular supply 
of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called the flour- 
board of the Peirseus” — ii rri\Ca rau Utipeuas (Aristot. Rhetor, iii 10, 3). 

* See Andokidfls de Face, s. i;. 
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forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. The 
same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited her 
former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kleruchs, 
or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos and 
in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, who 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable sclredule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are un- 
known to us. At Samos the emigrants must have been new 
men j for there had never been any kleruchs there before.^ 
But in the Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had 
been expropriated forty years before (or their descendants), 
doubtless now went back, and tried, with more or less of success, 
to regain their previous lands ; reiiiforced by bands of new emi- 
grants. And Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and 
KrithdtS, soon extended his acquisitions to Elaeus and other 
places j whereby Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the 
whole Chersonese, or at least most part of it, as her own ancient 
possession — from its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn 
across the isthmus north of Kardia, down to Elseus at its 
southern extremity.® 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 

* That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) 
kleruchs, btgan in 366 or 365 u.c. — ^is established by Diodorus, xvlii. 8-18 
— ^when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after- 
wards by the Macedonian Ferdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 B.C., os mentioned by the Scholiast on .^schinds cont. Timarch. p. 31, 
c. 12; and by Fhilochorus, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorua 1 dissent from lu.-! 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
b. iii. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 352}. I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have elapsed between the 
capture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
measure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been first 
re-sorted to by Athens in 352 B-C., when she had been so mudi weakened 
both by the Social War, and by uie progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
2000 kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether he means the 
first batch alone, or all the different batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 638}. The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs : compare Diogen. Laert. x. l. 

Eehdantz (Vitse Iphicratis, ^abiiee, et Timothei, p. 127) seems to me to 
take a just view of the very difficult chronolc^ of this period. 

Demosthends mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general 
review of the ways and means of Athens ; in a speech delivered in Olym. 
106, before 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p, 182, s. 19). 

* See Demosthends, De Halonneso, p. 86, s. 40-42 ; lEschin^s, De Fals. 
Legat. 264, 5. 74. 
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bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest 
departure from those disinterested professions which she had 
set forth in 378 B.c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen 
named Kydias pronounced an emphatic protest against the 
emigration of the kleruchs to Samos.^ However, obnoxious as 
the measure was to criticism, yet having been preceded by a 
conquering siege and the expulsion of many native proprietors, 
it does not seem to have involved Athens in so much real 
difficulty as the resumption of her old rights in the Chersonese. 
Not only did she here come into conflict with independent 
towns, like Kardia,® which resisted her pretensions — and with 
resident proprietors whom she was to aid her citizens in dis- 
possessing — but also with a new enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. 
That prince, claiming the Chersonese as Thracian territory, was 
himself on the point of seizing Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ario- 
barzanfis drove him away,® to make room for Timotheus and 
the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys * — the new Thra- 
cian enemy, but previously the fdend and adopted citizen, of 
Athens — was father-in-law of the Athenian general Iphikratfis, 
whom he had enabled to establish and people the town and 
settlement called Drys, on the coast of Thrace. Iphikratfe had 
been employed by the Athenians for the last three or four years 
on the coasts of Macedonia and Chalkidikfl, and especially 
against Amphipolis ; but he had neither taken the latter place, 
nor obtained (so far as we know) any other success ; though he 
had incurred the e.xpense for three years of a mercenary general 
named CharidSmus with a body of troops. How so unprofitable 
a result, on the part of an energetic man like Iphikrates, is to be 
explained — we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before 
the eyes of his countrymen in disadvant^eous contrast with 
Timotheus, who had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. 
An additional reason for mistrusting IphikratSs, too, was pre- 
sented by the fact, that Athens was now at war mth his fether- 
in-law Kotys. Hence it was now resolved by the Athenians to 
recall him, and appoint Timotheus® to an extensive, command, 

® Aristotel. Rhetoric, li. 8, 4. 

s Demosthen. cont. Aiistokiat. p. 677, s. aoi ; p. 679, s. aog. 

® Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. z6. 

* Detnosthen. cont. Aristokrat, p. 660, s. 141. 

• Demosthen, cont. Aristokmt. p. 669, s. 174. ‘Zirtttir rbr ait/’lfiKpdnit' 

ivaifrpdrrfYoy ViiiiJtoy !* Iv’ 'A/tphreAw khA Keppinnnv iimift- 

ffm/rt aTpari/iySv, &c. 
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including Thrace and Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. 
Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian chiefs, with 
their respective friends, may have contributed to the change. 
As Iphikrates had been the accuser of Timotheus a few years 
before, so the latter may have seized this opportunity of retaliat- 
ing.i At all events the dismissed general conducted himself in 
such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his countrymen ; 
taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and actually 
fighting against Athens.** He had got into his possession some 
hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered to him by Harpalus; 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mer- 
cenary general CharidSmus, though a vote had been passed in 
the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to Athens.® 
As soon as the appointment of Iphikratfis was cancelled, Chari- 
dfimus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans 
themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. 
And this was not all. Though Charidemus had been three 
years with his band in the service of Athens under Iphikrates, 
yet when the new general Timotheus wished to re-engage him, 
he declined the proposition ; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy 
of Athens — Kotys ; and in conjunction with IphikratSs himself. ** 

® See Demosthen. coat. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1188, s. 10-15. 

Thnothevis-swoie and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikratfis a ypatpijv ; but he never 
realised this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with Jphikrat8s, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise datei or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to be 
referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the ypapii itvtas may refer to the 
connexion of Iphikratds with Kotys, which might entail in some manner 
the forfeitnre of his right of citizenship : for it is dilScnlt to understand 
how 7pa^h in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 

right of citizenship), could ever he preferred as a charge against IphikralSs ; 
who not only performed all the active duties of a citizen, but served in the 
highest post, and received from the people distinguished honours. 

® Cemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 663, s. 153. infxjaijirev Mp rSy 
Ktirvor vpayfidrui/ evavrla roTs 6/itrepois (rTpairityots yttupax^Xv, 

® IJemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-177. Respecting these 
hostages, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice 
of Uemosthends. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none 
appear to me at all satisfactory. Who Harpmus was, I cannot presume to 
say. 

* Deroosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 175. 

The orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortimalely these 
letters are not ritPd in sub 
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He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he 
was captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circum- 
stances, he was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted 
his first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the 
Chersonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the 
alliance of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his prede- 
cessor Iphikratfis. Ptolemy of Alorus, regent of that country, 
who had assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of 
Amyntas, was himself assassinated (365 b.c.) by Perdikkas, 
brother of Alexander.^ Perdikkas, during the first year or two 
of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile to 
Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force 
against Olynthus and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace 
and on the coast of Macedonia.® Probably the Olynthian con- 
federacy may have been again acquiring strength during the 
years of recent Spartan humiliation] so that Perdikkas now 
found his account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, 
just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like 
purpose. Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was 
very successful in these parts; making himself master of 
Tor6n6, Potidiea, Pydna, Methone, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with 
Olynthus, the means and adherents still retained by that city 
became so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of 
loosely as having conquered it.® Here, as at Samos, he ob- 
tained his successes not only without cost to Athens, but also 
(as we are told) without severities upon the allies, simply from 
the regular contributions of the Thracian confederates of Athens, 

® Diodorus, xv. 77 ; i'llschinds, De Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

® DemosthenSs (Olynth. l, p. 21, g. 14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynthus. Compare also his oration 
ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154, s. 9). This can hardly allude to anything 
else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 b.c. See 
also Polyeen. iii. 10, 14. 

* Diodor. XV. 81 } Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. l ; IsokratSs, Or. xV. (De 
Permut) s. I15-119; Deinorchus cont. Demoslb. s. 14, cont. PbilokL 
s. 19. 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokrat£s — XaXKiSefs Smtvras KormvXJ/iita'w (s. up)* 
The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenl^-fonr cities in all; but 
this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as in 
other places. The expression of Nepos — "Olynthios hello snbegit”— is 
vamie. 
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assisted by the employment of a temporary coinage of base 
metal.^ Yet though Timotheus was thus victorious in and near 
the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more fortunate than his prede- 
cessor in his attempt to achieve that which Athens had most at 
heart — the capture of Amphipolis j although, by the accidental 
capture of Charid^mus at sea, he was enabled again to enlist 
that chief with his band, whose services seem to have been 
gratefully appreciated at Athens.® Timotheus first despatched 
Alkimachus, who was repulsed — then landed himself and 
attacked’ the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss ; and even to burn some triremes, 
which, having been carried across to assail the city from the 
wide part of the river Strymon above, could not be brought off 
in the face of the enemy.® 

^ IsokratSs, /. e. ; Aristotel. CEconomic. ii. 22; PoIyEen. iii. lO, 14. 

® Demosthen. cont. Arislokrat. p. 669, s. 177. 

a FoIy:enns (iii. 10, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by com- 
pating (in ThucydidSs, vii. 9) the description of the attack made by the 
Athenian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 b.c. 

These iil-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive in 
that catalogue of nitu defeats, which the Scholiast on .lEschinds (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 755, Reiske) specifies as having been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine fVays ('Ei/vfa ’OSoC), the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of 
the catalogue. 

The third item is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidos. The fourth 
is the defeat of Kleon by Brasidas. Theta come, — 

5. cl iPotKovvTts hr' ‘Hrdi/o 'ABriPaioi i^chiBnvav. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact ont of these words is by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of ^Egospotami. We know from Thucydidfe that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion ; where they probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens, We should 
then have to construe at ivotKcBprcs in’ 'Ht6va 'Mi)vaioi — “ the Athenians 
residing at Eion 3” which, though not an usual sense of the preposition M 
with an accusative case, seems the only definite meaning which can be 
made out here. 

6. cl nerk Sijofitxuu CTpanryovuTOS SieifiBipTtaay, 

7. ire npvriS/iaxor iTtirvxfv (’Ajapnroktrw)' airobt irapetS^PTUp rots 
i/iipais 0pfi(, these last words ere inserted by Bekker from a MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown. 'We may perhaps 
suppose them to refer to the period when Ipbikratfis was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 B.C. 

8. tiareptpBels imh h/ioBsou kirirvxcp abrm, irapaS6r‘reti> aStobs 

@P4{li' 4 irl huoKpin-ous 'ABifVjiiriv HpxcvTos, 

The word TmoBiov is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tt/tairBfvms, which appeared in Reiske’s edition. 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against 
Kotys in Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the 
eastern waters of the ^Egean — a Theban fleet. 

I have already mentioned that in 366 b.c., Thebes had 
sustained great misfortunes in Thessaly, Pelopidas had been 
fraudulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of 
Pherse ; a Theban army liad been sent to rescue him, but had 
been dishonourably repulsed, and had only been enabled to 
effect its retreat by the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as 
a private, and called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
Afterwards, Epaminondas himself had been sent at the head of 
a second army to extricate his captive friend, which he had 
accomplished, but not without relinquishing Thessaly and 
leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For a certain 
time after this defeat, the Thebans remained comparatively 
humbled and quiet. At length, the aggravated oppressions of 
the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both 
bis city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him 
at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invadmg 
Thessaly.^ 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 


9. Vi/iiStos iiTKfTpartitat tjrrflOi) iirl KtOittfiluyos, 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonship of 
Timokratds, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (Midsummer 364 to Midpmmer 363 B.a). But the other 
archon ^lamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment, 
in Demosth. de CoronS, p. 39), Bdbnecke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing KaUimion to be a corruption of Kallimtdis, who 
was archon fsom Midsummer 360-359 B.c. ; and Mr. Clinton even inserts 
the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree with Rehdantz (Vit, Iph. 
Chab. et Tim. p. 153) that such an occurrence after Midsummer 360 B,C. 
can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the Chersonese before 
and after that period, as reported by Demostbends in the Oration against 
Aristokrat6s. Without hemg able to explain the mistake about the name 
of the archon, and without detennining whether the real mistake may not 
consist in having placed M in place of M — I cannot hut think that 
Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, and another by 
himself, near Amphlpolis — both of them occurring in 364 or the early part 
of 363 B.c. Daring great part of 363 B.c., the attention of Timotneus 
seems to have been turned to the Chersonese, Bysantinm, Kotys, && 
My^view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 43, p. 244-257). 

^ Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31 ; Diodor. xv. 80. 
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Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, 
had excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the 
part of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose to 
his countrymen that they should grapple with Athens on her 
own element, and compete for the headship of Greece not only 
on land but at sea. In fact the rescript brought down by 
Pelopidas from the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, 
by commanding Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of 
incurring the chastisement of the Great King;' a mandate, 
which she had so completely defied as to push her maritime 
efforts more energetically than before. Epaminondas employed 
all his eloquence to impress upon his countrymen, that, Sparta 
being now humbled, Athens was their actual and prominent 
enemy. He reminded them — ^in language such as had been 
used by Brasidas in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, 
and by Hermokrates at Syracuse" — that men such as the 
Thehans, brave and trained soldiers on land, could soon acquire 
the like qualities on shipboard ; and that the Athenians them- 
selves had once been mere landsmen, until the exigencies of 
the Persian war forced them to take to the sea.® “We must 
put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his countrymen) ; we 
must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those magni- 
ficent Propylrea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis at 
Athens.” ^ 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardour on the part of the Theban' hearers. They resolved to 
build and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks 
with ship-houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a 
number. Epaminondas himself was named commander, to 
sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, to the 
Hellespont and the islands near Ionia ; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens.® Some 
opposition however was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaldng; especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminondas, has 

^ Xen. Ilelleti. vii. r, 36. ® Thucyd. ii. 87 ; vii. 21. 

“ Diodor. xv. 78. 

< /Eschinds, Pals. Leg. p. 276, c. 32, s. III. ’SiraneiydvSas, olx 
{nrovriiias rb tUv 'ABTivaiav a^lafie, ehrt BmppiiStiv iv irX'fiBa T&v 
&s Set 'ABtivalan &icpinr 6 ?i.eait wpowiAaia /leTeveyKetP els ri/i' 

erpomiurtav rijs KaS/ietas. 

“ Diodor. xv. 78, 70. 
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been handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. 
Demagogues like him, whose power resided in the public 
assembly, are commonly rejjresented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there 
might be more matter of accusation against the leading men. 
This representation is founded mainly on the picture which 
Thucydides gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian 
war : I have endeavoured in a former volume to show,i that it 
is not a fair estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of 
the demagogues generally, unwarlike men both in taste and 
aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike 
expeditions in order that he might denounce the generals when 
they came back, advocated the prudence of continued peace, 
and accused Epaminondas of involving his country in distant 
and dangerous schemes, with a view to emulate the glories of 
Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis in Bceotia, as commander 
of an imposing fleet to make conquests in the Hellespont. 
“ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminondas) I have already 
done more than Agamemnon. He, with the forces of Sparta 
and all Greece besides, was ten years in taking a single city ; 
while If with the single force of Thebes and at the single day of 
Leuktra,have crushed the power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.”® 
While repelling the charge of personal motives, Epaminondas 
contended that peace would be tantamount to an abnegation 
of the headship of Greece; and that, if Thebes wished to 
maintain that ascendent station, she must keep her citizens in 
constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some 
readers, as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on 
the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to have 
been really right. For the general exhortations ascribed to 
Epaminondas resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, 
which Alkibiades administered at Athens to wind up his 
countrymen for the fatal expedition against Syracuse.® If we 

* See vol. vii. ch. Uv, 

® Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 55 Huturch, Pelopidas, 'C. *55 
Plutarch, De Sni Laiide, p. 542 A. 

Neither of these two authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought 
forward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and a real pmnt in the reply} as it appears in Cornelius Nepos, 
there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Spartans regarded themselves as having inherited the leadership 
of Greece from A^mcmnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 

® Thucyd. vi. 17, 18. 
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should even grant his advice to be wise, in reference to land- 
warfare, we must recollect that he was here impelling Thebes 
into a new and untried maritime career, for which she had 
neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain ascendency on 
land alone, would require all her force, and perhaps prove 
too hard for her ; to maintain ascendency by land and sea at 
once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the .iEgean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man 
not so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests 
of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens — especially since the recent 
conquests of Tiraotheus.^ 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the riJgean in 363 b.c. In 
the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, 
at the head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of 
Phera, What the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to 
know. It appears that Epaminondas visited Byzantium ; and 
we are told that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron 
under LachSs, prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens 
to declare in his favour.^ Both he and Timotheus appear to 
have been in these seas, if not at the same time, at least with 
no great interval of time between. Both were solicited by the 
oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the people ; and both 
declined to furnish aid.® Timotheus is said to have liberated 
the besieged town of Kyzikus j by whom it was besieged, we 

^ Plutarch (PhUopcsmen, c, 14) tnentions that some authors represented 
Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 
He e.'cpiains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex- 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas ; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Plutarch here followed, 
introduced the opinion only as on hypothesis to explain why so great a 
general on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when 
he took command of a fleet ; putting himself in a function for which he 
had little capacity, like Fhilopcemen (Plutarch, Reipublic. Gerend. Prsecept. 
p, 812 £). 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas and Tbebens Kampf urn die Hegemonie, 
Breslau, 1S34, pp. jo, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was constrained 
against his own better judgement to undertake this maritime enterprise. I 
cannot coincide in his opinion. The oracle which Bauch cites from 
Fausanias (viii. 11, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Flutarchi 

® Isokrat8s, Or. v. (Fhilip.) s. S 3 i Diodor, xv, 79, ISlas ris irdXsir 
roTs 07ifia{au iTtoiiiaw. 1 do not feel assured that these general words 
apply to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 

® Tustin, xvi, 4. 
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do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet,^ 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet at the end of the year, 
without having gained any splendid victory, or acquired any 
tenable possession for Thebes; yet not without weakening 
Athens, unsettling her hold upon her dependencies, and 
seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on by Kotys ; inso- 
much that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese and Thrace 
were much less prosperous in 362 b.c. than they had been in 
364 B.c. Probably Epaminondas intended to return with his 
fleet in the next year (362 B.c), and to push his maritime 
enterprises still further;* but we shall find him imperatively 
called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. And thus 
the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Felopidas had marched 
into Thessaly against the despot Alexander ; who was now at 
the height of his power, holding in dependence a large portion 
of Thessaly together with the Phthiot Achaeans and the 
Magnetos, and having Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so 
revolting had been his cruelties, and so numerous were the 
malcontents who had sent to invite aid firom Thebes, that 
Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering him. Nor was he 
daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have 
occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor by the 
gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it ; though 
this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his 
force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident.. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approa^ing to 
meet him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force, 
greatly superior in number. The two chiefs contended who 
should occupy first the hills called Kynos Kephalse, or the 
Dog's Heads. Pelopidas arrived there first with his cavalry, 
beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued them to some 
distance ; but he thus left the hills open to be occupied by the 
numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own infantry, coming 
up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt to carry the 
position. Thus unpromising did the battle ajipear, when 
Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victorious 
cavalry to charge the infant^ on the hill in flank, he immedi- 
ately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantiy, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 

^ Diodor. xv. 81 j Cornel. Nepos, Timofteus, c. i. 

* Diodor. XV. 79. 
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fresh ardour, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the 
summit of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw 
before him the whole army of the enemy, retiring in some 
disorder, though not yet beaten; while Alexander in person 
was on the right win^, exerting himself to rally and encourage 
them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, 
this detested enemy — whose treacherous arrest and dungeon 
he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled every 
one’s mouth — he was seized with a transport of rage and mad- 
ness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the 
sight of his brother Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties 
as a general, or even looking to see by whom he was followed, 
he rushed impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges 
to Alexander to come forth and fight. The latter, declining 
the challenge, retired among his guards, into the midst of 
whom Pelopidas plunged, with the few who followed him, and 
there, while fighting with desperate bravery, met his death. So 
rapidly had this rash proceeding been consummated, that his 
army behind did not at first perceive it. But they presently 
hastened forward to rescue or avenge him, vigorously charged 
the troops of Alexander, and put them to flight with severe loss.^ 
Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed 
of all its sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The 
demonstrations of grief throughout the army were unbounded 
and universal. The soldiers yet warm from their victory, the 
wounded men with wounds still untended, flocked around the 
corpse, piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain 
enemies. Many, refusing either to kindle fire, or to touch 
their evening meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their 
own hair as well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian 
cities vied with each other in tokens of affectionate respect, 
and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the chief 
share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. En- 
deared to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted 
handful of exiles who braved every peril to rescue the city from 
the Lacedaemonians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without 
interruption to the annual office of Boeotarch during all the 
years that had since elapsed® {378-364 B.c.). pie had taken 

^ For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 31, 32 ; Diodor. xv. 80, 81 ; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid, c. 5, 

Diodor. XV. 81, Plutarch (Pelop. c, 34) slates substantially the same. 
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a leading part in all their struggles, and all their glories ; he 
had been foremost to cheer them in the hour of despondency ; 
he had lent himself, with the wisdom of a patriot and the 
generosity of a friend, to second the guiding ascendency of 
Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards conquered 
enemies.^ 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of 
Pelopidas. The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,- 

^ Flutaich, Compar. Pelopid. and Marcell. c. l. 

® Diodorus (xv, 78) places in one and the same year both — l. The 
maritime project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2, The expedition 01 
Pelopidas into Thessaly with its immediate consequences. — He mentions 
first the former of the two, but he places both in the first year of Olympiad 
104, the year in which Timokrates was archon at Athens ; that is, from 
Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.C. He passes immediately from the 
maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantineia, which (he 
says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from following up his 
ideas of maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantineia took place in. June or July 362 b.C. The 
maritime expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would therefore 
natuially take place in the summer of 363 B.C. ; the year 364 B.C. having 
been occupied in the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the march of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took 
place during 363 B.C., and that his death thus occurred while Epaminondas 
was absent on shipboard. A probable reason is thus supplied why the 
second Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas, was commanded, 
not by his friend and colleague Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had 
Epaminondas been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwell, on the authority of an 
astronomical friend, pieces it on the 13th of June, 364 B.C., at five o’clock 
in the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it on the 13th of 
July in the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the day 
(see L’Art de verifier les dates, tom. i. p. 357}. We may remark, that 
the day named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) would not fall within the 
Olympic year 364-363 B.C,, but during the month preceding the commence- 
ment of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other 
months in the year, except, June, July, and August, fit for milita^ ex- 
peditions ; an hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. Thiilwall accept the eclipse tneutioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pdopidas commenced— June 
364 B.C. But against this, Mr, Clinton takes no notice of it in his Tables ; 
which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of 
Dodwell’s statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the 
sun in the year 363 B.c,, visible at Thebes — ^I should then fix upon the 
eclipse mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.C.) as identifipng the time of 
the expedition of Pelopidas ; which would, on. that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the transmarine cruise of 
Epaminondas. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that 
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conducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, and 
put themselves at the head of their partisans in that country. 
With this united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely 
worsted him, and reduced him to submit to their own terms. 
He was compelled to relinquish all his dependencies in Thes- 
saly ; to confine himself to Pherse, with its territory near the 
Gulf of Pagasae ; and to swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. 
All Thessaly, together with the Phthiot Achaeans and the 
MagnetCs, became annexed to the headship of the Thebans, 
who thus acquired greater ascendency in Northern Greece 
than they had ever enjoyed before.^ The power of Alexander 
was effectually put down on land ; but he still continued both 
powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the ensuing 
year. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OP 
MANTIMEIA 

It was during this period — while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that 
Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned — that the 
Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the 
Boeotian federation, had always been disaffected towards 
Thebes. The absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a 
large Theban force in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded 
by the Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and ricliest 
among the citizens, 300 in number) as a favourable moment 
for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with 
a view to overthrow the existing government; and a day, 
appointed for a military review near Thebes, was fixed for 
execution. A large number of conspirators joined, with 
apparent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them 
repented and betrayed the plot to the Boeotarchs ; upon which 
the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the 
Theban assembly, condemned to death, and executed. More- 
over, the resolution was taken to destroy tlie town, to kill the 
male adults, and to sell the women and children into slavery.^ 

mentioned by Dodwcll, because il falls within the Olympic year indicated 
by Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that further astronomical information is here 
required. 

* Hntarch, Felopid. c. 3 s. * Diodor. xv. 79, 
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This barbarous decree was executed, though probably a certain 
fraction found means to escape, forming the kernel of that 
population which was afterwards restored. The full measure 
of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated ; a hatred, tracing 
its origin even to those mythical times when Thebes was said 
to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with 
the wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into 
slavery, excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as 
well as repugnance against Theban cruelty;^ a sentiment 
probably aggravated by the fact, which we must presume to 
have been concurrent — that the Thebans appropriated the 
territory among their own citizens. It would seem that the 
neighbouring town of Koroneia shared the same fate ; at least 
the two are afterwards spoken of together in such manner as to 
make us suppose so.^ Thebes thus absorbed into herself these 
two towns and territories to the north of her own city, as well 
as Flatsea and Thespise to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the 
battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the 
Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had 
been anxious under their first impulse of resentment to destroy 
the city, but had been restrained by the lenient recommendations 
of Epaminondas.® All their half-suppressed wrath was revived 
by the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights; yet the 
extreme severity of the proceeding would never have been 
consummated, but for the absence of Epaminondas, who was 
deeply chagrined on his return.* He well knew the bitter 


^ See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes cont. Leptinem, p, 4S9, 
s. 121 — an oration delivered in 355 B.C. ; eight years after the destruction 
of Orchomenus. 

^ Demostb. Dc Face, p. 62, s. 2i; Philippic. II, p. 69, s. 15; Pals. 
Leg. p. 375 . 8 - * 2 ® ! P- 387. 8 - 1825 p. 44 S. s. 373 - 


liodoi. XV. 57. 


* Pansan, ix. 15, a- 

Diodorus places in the same year ail the three facts ; — t. The maritime 
expedition of Epaminondas. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Pherse, 
3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights and the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the orcbon^ip of TimokratSs — 
from Midsummer 36a to Midsummer 363 B.C. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus occ'nrred daring the absence of 
Epaminondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return— is 
distinctly stated by Fausanias ; who however is (in my judgement) so far 
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censures which Thebes would draw upon herself by punishing 
the entire city for the conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and 
in a manner even more rigorous than Plataea and Thespiss j 
since the inhabitants of these two latter were expelled with their 
families out of Boeotia, while the Orchomenian male adults 
were slain, and the women and children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
n.c., Epaminondas was re-elected one of the Bosotarchs. He 
had probably intended to renew his cruise during the coming 
year. But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief 
for the death of Pelopidas — ^an intimate friend, as well as a 
political colleague whom he could trust — might deter him from 
a second absence ; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity of 
renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 b.c. with Corinth, Phlius, 
&c., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula ; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at 
Megalopolis and MessSnfi also. The Arcadians, jealous of her 
as well as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as 
to contract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main 
conflict however now was, between the Arcadians and the 
Eleians, respecting the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. 
The Eleians about this time (365 b.c.) came into alliance 
again with Sparta,^ relinquishing their alliance with Thebes; 
while the Achseans, having come into vigorous co-operation with 
Sparta® ever since 367 b.c. (by reaction against the Thebans, 
who reversing the judicious and moderate policy of Epami- 
nondas, violently changed the Achroan governments), allied 
themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 b.c.® And thus 
Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 b.c. of the 
aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia — confederates not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon- 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda — and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of Triphylia — both of them 

mistaken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous 
occasion when he hod gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the 
dungeon of Alexander, 366 B.C. 

This date is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus ; nor dp 
the chronological conceptions of Fausanlas seem to me exact. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 19. ® Xen. Ilellen. vii. l, 43. 

* Xen. Plellen. vii. 4, 17. 
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between Messenia and Elis — had been in former times 
conquered and long held by the Eleians, but always as 
discontented subjects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned 
supremacy, had found it politic to vindicate their independence, 
and had compelled the Eleians, after a war of two or three 
years, to renounce formally all dominion over them.^ No 
sooner, however, had the battle of Leuktra disarmed Sparta, 
than the Eleians reclaimed their lost dominion while the 
subjects on their side found new protectors in the Arcadians, 
and were even admitted, under pretence of kindred race, into 
the Pan-Arcadian confederacy.® The Persian rescript brought 
down by Pelopidas (367-366 B.&) seems to have reversed this 
arrangement, recognising the imperial rights of the Eleians.^ 
But as the Arcadians had repudiated tlie rescript, it remained 
for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, if they 
could. They found Sparta in the same interest as themselves ; 
not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also complaining 
that she had been robbed of Mess6nd, as they complained of 
the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight advantage 
over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia ; chiefly through 
the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, sent to 
them by the younger Dionysius, but vrith orders speedily to 
return.® 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict 
with Arcadia — there was also a territory lying north of the 
Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming the rvestern or Eleian 
side of Mount Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western 
portion of Arcadia), which included Lasion and the highland 
townships called Akroreii, and which was disputed between 
Elis and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion 
of the Pan-Arcadian aggregate; ® but the Eleians, claiming it as 
their own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of 
Arcadian exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of 
the neighbouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in 
avenging the affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia 
called the Epariti, collected from the various cities and districts, 
marched to Lasion, defeated the Eleian hoplites with con- 
siderable loss both of men and arms, and drove them out 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 30, 31. * Xen. Hellen. vi. S. 3 . 

• Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 26. * Xen. Hellen. viL l, 38- 

• Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, ra. 

• It had been taken from Elis by Agis, at the peace of 399 B.c. after hw 
victorious war (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31). 
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of the district. The victors recovered both Lasion and all the 
Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after which they proceeded to the 
sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal possession of it, 
planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded circle, on 
the hill called Kronion. Having made good this position, they 
marched on even to the city of Elis itself which was unfortified 
(though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were enabled 
to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the agora. 
Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation j while a democratical opposition 
now manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy — seizing the 
acropolis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery 
of the horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal 
movement, recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, 
to the number of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, 
the latter seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the 
Eleian territory, about nine miles from Elis towards the 
Arcadian border * ), where they were reinforced not only by a 
body of Arcadians, but also by many of their partisans who 
came from the city to join them. From this fortified post, 
planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, they carried on 
harassing war against the Eleians in the city, and reduced 
them after some time to great straits. There were even hopes 
of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion of the 
Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The Eleians 
were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in Achaia, 
who came in large force and placed the city in safety ; so that 
the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around.® 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their 
invasion not long afterwards; their garrison still occupying 
Olympia, and the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now 
marched all across the country, even approaching KyllfinS, the 
harbour of Elis on the western sea. Between the harbour and 
the city, the Eleians ventured to attack them, but were 
defeated with such loss, that their general Andromachus (who , 
had prompted the attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The 
distress of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of 
drawing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedaemonians would make a diversion 
on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly the Spartan prince 

^ Pausanias, vi. as, 3. 

“ Xen. Hellen. viL 4, 13-18 j Diodor. xv. 77. 
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Archidamus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western 
portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus 
(seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off tfye 
communication between that city and Mess 8 n 6 ), which he 
fortified and garrisoned with about aoo Spartans and Perioeki. 
The effect which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The 
Arcadian army (except the garrison of Olympia), being with- 
drawn home, they had leisure to act against Pylus. The 
Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt upon 
Thalamte, on their return from which thej? were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss m killed, and 200 
of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among these 
latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once put to death; all the 
remainder sold for slaves.^ 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned 
from Elis, was joined by allies — ^Thebans,^ Argeians, and Mes- 
senians — and marched at once to Kromnus. They there 
blocked up the Lacedsemonian garrison by a double palisade 
carried all round, which they kept a numerous force to occupy. 
In vain did Archidamus attempt to draw them off, by carrying 
his devastations into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia ; 
for the Skiritse, informer days dependents of Sparta and among 
the most valuable constituente of the LacedsEanonian armies,® 
had now become independent Arcadians. The blockade was 
still continued without interruption. Archidamus next tried 
to get possession of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian 
position. But in marching along the road up, he encountered 
the enemy in great force, and was repulsed with some loss ; 
himself being thrust through the thigh with a spear, and his 
relatives Polyasnidas and Chilon slain.* The Lacedsemonian 
troops retreated for some space into a wider breadth of ground, 
where they were again formed in battle order, yet greatly dis- 
couraged both by the repulse and by the communication of 
the names of the slain, who were among the most distinguished 
soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary were 
advancing, to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient Spar^, 
stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice, 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 26, 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. 

The Tbebuts who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in garri- 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Mess$n6. No fresh Theban troops had come 
into Peloponnesus. 

* Thncyd, v. 68 ; Xen. Kep. Laced, xii. 3 ; xiii. & 

* The seizure of Kromnus by tire Lacedsemonians, and the wonskd. . 
recmved by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vL 6. 
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“ What need to fight, gentlemen ? Is it not better to conclude 
a truce and separate ? ” Botli armies accepted the proposition 
joyfully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedaemonians 
took up their dead and retired : the Arcadians also retreated 
to the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there 
erected their trophy.^ 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, 
seems to be concealed a defeat of tbe Lacedtemonians more 
serious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely 
gained their point, by continuing the blockade without inter- 
ruption. One more attempt was made by the Lacedremo- 
nians for the relief of their countrymen. Suddenly assailing 
the palisade at night, they succeeded in mastering the portion 
of it guarded by the Argeians.® They broke down an opening, 
and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief had 
come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand 
could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the 
spot in large force, drove off the assailants and re-enclosed the 
besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender for want of 
provisions. More than loo prisoners, Spartans and Perioeki 
. together, were distributed among the captors — Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians and Messenians — one share to each.® 
Sixty years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedte- 
monians in Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had 
excited the extreme of incredulous wonder throughout all 
Greece; emphatically noted by the impartial Thucydides.* 
Now, not a trace of such sentiment appears, even in the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had Spartan glory declined I 

Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a 
new project of considerable moment. It was now the spring 
immediately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial 
Olympic festival, which came about midsummer. The pre- 
sidency over this sacred ceremony liad long been the cherished 
privilege of the Eleians, who had acquired it when they 
conquered the Pisatans — the inhabitants of the region 
immediately around Olympia, and the first curators of the 
festival in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always 

^ Xen. Ilellen. vu. 4, 20-25. 'Os Sd, irXtialov avrav, fiva^o^iras tis r&ii 
■Vftafivriptav elsre — Tl Sei -iiit&s, S &vSpfs, nix^nBat, ltK\’ oi (nreurapJvovs 
SutfivBrivai ; — iur/ievoi SJ) &/ip 6 Tapin iKoitrarres, icmita-avro. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The conjecture of Palmerius — toS /tmit r<As 
*Ap7«iovsr— seems here just and necessary, 

“ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. * Thucyd. iv. 4a 
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reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that 
the presidency of the festival belonged to them of right ; and 
had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five 
years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace 
upon the Eleians.t Their request had been then declined, 
on the ground that they were too poor and rude to do worthy 
honour to the ceremony, But on now renewing it, they found 
the Arcadians more compliant than the Spartans had been. 
The Arcadian garrison, which had occupied the sacred plain 
of Olympia for more than a year, being strongly reinforced, 
preparation was made for celebrating the festival by the 
Pisatans under Arcadian protection.® The Grecian states 
would receive with surprise, on this occasion, two distinct 
notices from official heralds, atmouncing to them the com- 
mencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the precise 
day when the ceremonies would begin : since doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asserted 
their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the- 
present occasion be dishonoured by dispute and perhaps by 
bloodshed : for the Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides 
their own military strength, a considerable body of allies ; 
2000 hoplites from Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens. 
So imposing a force being considered sufficient to deter the 
vmwarlike Eleians from any idea of asserting their rights by 
arms, the Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifice and matches. Having gone 
through the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or 
quintuple contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling 
match came first in order. The running match had already 
been completed, and those who had been successful enough 
in it to go on contending for the prize in the other four points, 
had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the 
great altar* — when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering. 

^ Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31. 

® Xcn. Hellen. vii. a, ag. Compare Pausanias, vl. 22, 3. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 29. Kal tIjv piv hnroSpoplav ^|Sij 
KoX Tck tpopixii rov tcepriBKoV of S' els itiKriv Sv 

Sp 6 p^, pern^broO Sp^pov Kal rev fiafiov ivoKaioy. Of yip 'HAeiOJ 

mptjirav ^Sj), &c. , 

Hiodorus erroneously represents (*v. 78) the occurrence as if the hUeians • 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians bad inarched up and attacked them while doing so. The Eleians - 
were really the assailants. 
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the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achseans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladcus — which flowed at a little distance to the westward of 
the Altis, or interior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards 
into the Alpheius. Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed 
order, on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther 
approach of the Eleians,^ The latter, with a boldness for wliich 
no one gave them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by 
Stratolas with his chosen band of 300, and vigorously charged 
first the Arcadians, next the Argeians; both of whom were 
defeated and driven back. The victorious Eleians forced their 
way into the Altis, and pressed forward to reach the great altar. 
But at every step of their advance the resistance became 
stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings — the Senate- 
house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticos — which both 
deranged their ranks, and furnished excellent positions of 
defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stratolas was 
here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to re-cross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a 
palisade of defence; tearing down for that purpose the 

^ Xen. Hellen. /. e. Ol yhp ’HAstai m/^iriar vhy toil SirAots tli rb 
rd/ievaj, Ol Si ‘ApitJSes roppvripu ptiv ovK Mivn\<Tay, M Si toB 
KAciSttov iroTopoO irapsTd^cano, 4 j »op4 riiy ■'AA.to' Karapptuy fh rhy ‘AApetiy 
KaJ /ifiy ol 'HAeTojTairl Sdrepa roS irora/ioS irapt- 
rd^ayro, aipayuiadiieyai Si eiShs ixdppyy’ 

The rdpityos must here be disting^uished from the Altis ; os meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the Tifityos before they crossed the river ICIadeus, which flowed through 
the Te/nvorbut alongside of the Altis. The tomb of CEnomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the rifixvos, was on the right bank of the ICIadeus 
(Fausan. vi. 21, 3) j while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Feloponnesiaca, pp. 6, 107) has given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the 
notices left by Pausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made 
out certainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in_ the Altis. 
Neither the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake — nor those proposed by ICiepert in the 
plan comprised in bis maps — ^nor by Einst Curtins, in the plan annexed to 
his recent Dissertation called Olympia (Berlin, 1852) — rest upon very suffi- 
cient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter revetil much that 
is now unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake however in supposing that Pisa was 
at any time a eitv, and afterwards deserted. 
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temporary booths -which had been carefully put up to accom- 
modate the crowd of visitors.^ Such precautions rendered the 
place unassailable, so that the Eleians were obliged to return 
home on the next day j not without sympathy and admiration 
among many of the Greeks, for the unwonted boldness which 
they had displayed. They revenged themselves by pronouncing 
the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all, and by register- 
ing it as such in their catalogue, when they regained power ; 
preserving however the names of those who had been proclaimed 
victors, which appear in the lists like the rest.^ 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, 
■\vith its enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was 
for the first time turned into a fortress against its habitual 
presidents the Eleians. It was a combat wherein, though both 
Thebes and Sparta, the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, 
Athens as well as most of the Peloponnesian chief states were 
implicated. It had been brought on by the rapacious ambition 
of the Arcadians, and its result seemed to con&m them, under 
colour of Pisatan presidency, in the permanent mastery of 
Olympia. But in spite of such apparent promise, it was an 
event which carried in itself the seeds of violent reaction. We 
cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian spectators present were 
not merely annoyed by the interruption of the proceedings and 
by the demolition of their tents, but also deeply shocked by 
the outrage to the sacred ground — “imminentium templorura 
religio.” ® Most of them probably believed the Eleians to be 
the rightful presidents, having never either seen or heard of 
any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these 
dispossessed presidents j which appeared so striking to Xeno- 
phon (himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a 
special inspiration of the gods.* 

1 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 4, 32. Sart oiS’ ivfvaitrayro lijs PuKris iKK^jrraPTef 
T(k Stmrmoptin&ia arnipiiiara, &c. 

° Diodor. zv. 78 ; Fausanias, -vi. ^ 2. 

' Tacitns, Hist, i. 40. He is describing the murder of Galba in the 
Forum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers 

“ Igitur milites Romani, quasi Vologesen aut Facorum avito Aisacidamm 
solio depnlsuri, ac non Impeialorem suum, inetmem et sencm, truddaie 
pergeientT-disjec^ plebe, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, rapidis equis, 
forum iirumpnuti nec illos Captolii aspectus, et imminentium temploium 
religio, et priores et futuri Pnneipes, temiere, quominus £icecent scelus, 
enjus ultor est quisijuis successit.” 

* Xen. Hellcn. vin 4, 32, 

VOT y. 


L 
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If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more 
of that spoliation of the rich temples at Oly'mpia, whereby the 
intruders rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the 
look-out for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war j the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers, 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than 
in any part of Peloponnesus;^ the other from the ample 
accumulation, both of money and of precious offerings, distri- 
buted over tlie numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, 
now installed as administrators, would readily consent to 
appropriate these sacred treasures to the pay of their own 
deWders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
services of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Epariti, the 
militia of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever they had 
been before, so that the service attracted numerous volunteers 
of the poorer class.® 

At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia.” How far the 
project had ever been executed, we have no information. But 
at least, it had not been realised in any such way as to form a 
precedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans 
and Arcadians ; whidi appropriation accordingly excited much 
outcry, as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was 
felt with peculiar force among many even of the Arcadians 
themselves, the guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders 
employed had made important private acquisitions for them- 
selves, so as to provoke both resentment and jealousy among 
their rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently brought 
together and ill-cemented, was little calculated to resist the effect 
of any strong special cause of dissension. It was composed of 
cities which had before been accustomed to act apart and even 
in hostility to each other; especially Mantineia and Tegea. 
These two cities now resumed their ancient rivalry.* The 
Mantineians, jealous both of Tegea and Megalopolis, began to 
labour underhand against Arcadian unity and the Theban 

I Xen. Hellen. iii, z, 26 5 Polybins, iv. 73. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 

* Thucyd. i 121. 

PeriklSs in his speech at Athens alludes to this understood purpose of 
the Spartans and their confedera^ (Thucyd. i. T43). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 3^, 34 j X)i^or. xv. 82; Pausanias, vtii. 8, 6. 
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alliance — with a view to renewed connexion with Sparta; 
though only five year's before they had owed to Thebes the 
re-establishment of their own city, after it had been broken up 
into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of the sacred 
funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, supplied 
them with a convenient gromid for commencing opposition. 
In the Mantineian assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc- 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the 
same time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to 
furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their 
city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in command ; 
who however not only refused to receive it, but even summoned 
the authors of the proceeding to take their trial before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly — the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis — 
on the charge of breaking up the integrity of Arcadia.^ The 
Mantineian leaders thus summoned, having refused to appear, 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Thousand — 
a detachment of the Epariti was sent to Mantineia to secure 
their persons. But the gates were found shuf^ and the order 
was set at defiance. So much sympathy was manifested in 
Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many other towns copied 
their protest, Nay, even the majority of the Ten Thousand 
themselves, moved by repeated appeals made to them in the 
name of the offended gods, were gradually induced to adopt it 
also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further participa- 
tion in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian 
Zeus, the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more 
clearly as the champions of oligarchy ; friendly to Sparta and 
adverse to Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer 
obtained, the meai^s presently failed, of paying the Epariti or 
public militia. Accordingly, such members of that corps as 
were too poor to continue without pay, gradually relinquished 
the service ; while on the other hrmd, the more wealthy and 
powerful citizens, by preconcerted understanding with each 
other, enrolled themselves in laa^e numbers, for the purpose 
of getting the national force out of the hands of the opposite 
party and into their own.“ The leaders of that opposite party 

* Xen. Hellen. vil. 4, 33. airaiit Xvftahna'Siu vh ‘ApKoSix^y, 

iveKdKovVTO et; robs nvptovs robs wparriras air&y, &c. 

“ Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 34. 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding,^ the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly ; in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
— and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
mth all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded.® 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 b.c. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 b.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thehes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea — not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantineians went home ; their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by libations, pseans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical p-arty were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Boeotian ganison and the Arcadian Eparili of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 35. 0 £ S* rh icpdriirra rp 'nt\owor]>'li(r<f 

Pov\fv 6 ftevoi twetffav rh KOiviv T&y 'ApiciSuif, vefu^atnas irpg'jjSstr elirti)' 
rots &ijPali>is, &C. 

The ^hraitc here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
macks his philo-Laconian sentimenU Compare vii. 5, l, ol KijSii/iO'si •n/i 
Xt€\tt 7 t<irv{i<rav, &c. 

a Hclipn. /. ft 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house ; though 
there were few Manlineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gates. Great was the indignation 
excited at Mantineia on the following morning, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities — 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms — despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan-Arcadian community j and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred.^ 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth- 
with released all his prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly — seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust* — ^wherein he explained that he bad been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedaemonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
seize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents mthin. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it Yet envoys were immedi- 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished rvilh death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the first summons, is more consistent 
with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine- 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest 
But if such had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and clumsy a manner. He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37, 38. 

* Xen. Hellen, vU. 4, 39. trvyKcAetras rSy . AptiaSay Mcrai yt ai) 
<rureK9ay TiSiKiiircai, im&ioyelro, tis iiavarriSehi, 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate ejtpedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding,^ the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan- Arcadian assembly j in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
— and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded.® 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 b.c. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 b.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea — not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantincians went home; their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians pas.sed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by bbations, paeans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Boeotian garrison and the Arcadian Epariii of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 35. Ol Se rh KpirtirTa Tte\avoin/‘^(F(f 
0ov\evitievoi Hmurav rh Koivbi' Twi' 'ApKiiSa>>, vefi\litairas vpiirfien 
Tois @7i0a(ois, &c. 

The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo- Laconian sentiment. Compare vii. 5, i, ot /a/Sil/tej/ot rijs 
TltKorovvilirov, &c. 

2 x»n Hellen I /•. 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house ; though 
there were few Mantineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gates. Great was the indignation 
e.xcited at Mantineia on the following morning, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities — 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms — despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Manlineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan- Arcadian community ; and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred.^ 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth- 
with released all bis prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly — seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust ® — wherein he explained that he had been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedsemonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
seize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents within. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were immedi- 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the_ first summons, is more consistent 
with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine- 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest. 
But if such had been bis purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and dumsy a manner. ' He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37 , 38. ' 

® Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 39. irvyKaKiira! to))/ ‘ApKiSav hvitoi y* , Si 
ffvneASeiv ^S^Kijcrav, tixe\oye!ro, tit iiairarriBelTi, 
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assuring himself that it was done at a time when the deter- 
mining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that 
the more violent among the iVrcadian Epariti believed in 
the existence of a plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedtemonians, 
and impressed the Theban with a persuasion of the like 
impending danger. To cause a revolution in Tegea, would be 
a great point gained for the oligarchical party, and would be 
rendered comparatively practicable by the congi-egation of a 
miscellaneous body of Arcadians in the town. It is indeed 
not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived; but it is at least highly probable, that tire 
likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in 
by opponents.^ 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really avened, or appeared to him 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal — 
reached Thebes at the same time as the complaints against 
him. It was not only received ns perfectly satisfactory, but 
Epaminondas even replied to the complainants by counter- 
complaints of his own — “The arrest (he said) was an act inore 
justifiable than the release of those arrested. You Arcadinrrs 
have already committed treason against us. It was on your 
account, and at your request, that wo carried the war into 
Peloponnesus — and you now conclude peace without consulting 
ns I Be assured that we shall presently come in arms into 
Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans in the 
country." ^ 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen 
that they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly 
conceited measures for resistance with the Eleians and Achceans. 
They sent an invitation to the Lacedajmonians to march into 
Arcadia, and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponnesus — yet with the 
proviso, os to headship, that each state should take the lead 
when the war was in its own territory; and they furtlier sent 
to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken by 
the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan-Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of 

The representation of Diodorus (xr. Se), though very loose and vague, 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Tegea came to an 
actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 40. 
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Xenophon) “were really solicitous for Peloponnesus.”^ “Why 
do these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we 
desire them not to come ? For what other purpose, except to 
do us mischief? to make us do mischief to each other, in 
order that both parties may stand in need of themi to enfeeble 
Peloponnesus as much as possible, in order that they may hold 
it the more easily in slavery?”® Though this is the language 
which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his 
philo-Laconian bias — yet when we follow the facts as he 
himself narrates them, we shall find them much more in 
harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the mouth 
of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had first marched into Pelo- 
ponnesus (in 3C9 B.c.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleions, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organising them into a political aggregate, and by forming 
a strong frontier for them apinst Sparta, in Mess6n6 and 
Megalopolis. Wlien thus organised, the Arcadians had mani- 
fested both jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act 
wisely for themselves. They had caused the reversal of the 
gentle and politic measures adopted by Epaminondas towards 
the Achtean cities, whom they had thus thrown again into the 
arms of Sparta. They had, of their own accord, taken up the 
war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment at Olympia. 
On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 b.c. — ^an interval now of nearly five 
years. They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept 
the Pension rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance 
with Athens; but when refused, they had made no attempt 
to carr^ either of these pomts by force. Epaminondas had 
a fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Achaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with I’hebes. He probably believed that 
there had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedae- 
monians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw 
plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta 
— ^Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messfinfi — could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation 
in Peloponnesus, in June 36* b.c, — immediately before the 
last invasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavour- 
able judgement of Xenophon with regard either , to this great 

t Xen. Ilellen. vii. Si J- Of ituZSixavoi vfls lUKortovpiwov, 

® Xen. Hellen. vH. » a, 3, 
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man or to the Thebans. It %vill not stand good, even if 
compared with the facts related by himself ; still less probably 
would it stand, if we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of 
the proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelo- 
pidas from Persia with the rescript (in the winter 367-366 b.c.) 
to the close of 363 b.c. In 366-365 b.c,, they had experienced 
great loss and humiliation in Thessaly connected with the 
detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued 
from the dungeon of Pherse. In 364-363 b.c., Pelopidas had 
been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, and though 
he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently successful, 
acquiring more complete mastery of the country than ever 
they possessed before j while Epaminondas, having persuaded 
his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 b.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on 
the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 
363 B.C,, he found his friend Pelopidas slain; while the 
relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, 
were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting further aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, 
the gradual cliange of politics in Arcadia (in the winter and 
spring of 363-362 B.C.), whereby the Mantineian and oligarchical 
party, profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the pro- 
ceedings at Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan- 
Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to conclude peace with 
Elis, and to present the pro.spect of probable alliance with 
Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency was doubtless 
kept before Epaminondas by the Tegean party in Arcadia, 
opposed to the party of Mantineia; being communicated to 
him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. The 
danger, actual or presumed, of Tcgea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Boeotarch, he 
obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this 
joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous 
and imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Eubcaans, 
with a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by 
Alexander of Pberse, who had now become a dependent ally of 
Thebes), the Lolrrians, Malians, .(Enianfis, and probably various 
other allies from Northern Greece; though the Phokians 
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declined to join, alleging that their agreement with Thebes 
was for alliance purely defensive.^ Having passed the line of 
Mount Oneium — which was no longer defended, as it had 
been at his former entrance — ^he reached Nemea, where he 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent," and where 
he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian contingent in 
their way to join his enemies. He probably had information 
which induced him to expect them;® but the information 
turned out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it w'as 
understood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the 
eastern coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded 
onward to Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently 
joined him ; the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and 
Megalopolis, the Messenians — (all these forming the line of 
frontier against Laconia) — and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Bpaminondas missed its direct 
purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main 
body of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantineia; 
which junction might probably have been prevented, had he 
entered Arcadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian 
army was there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
major part of the other Arcadians — the Eleians — ^and the 
Achseans. Invitation had been sent to the Spartans ; and old 
Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in full march with 
the Lacedsemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides this, the 
Athenian contingent was immediately expected; especially 
valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians were not 
strong in that description of force — some of them indeed' 
having none at all. 

Bpaminondas established his camp and place of arms within' 
the walls of Tegea; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as. 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his- 
motions less observable by the enemy.* He next marched to 
Mantineia, to provoke the enemy to an action before the 
Spartans and Athenians joined ; but they kept carefully on. 
their guard, dose to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be 
forced.® On returning to his camp in Teg^ he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted Sparta 
on the march to Mantineia, load akeady made some progress 

^ Xen. Hellen. vil. S, 5 j Diodor, jcv. 85. “ Diodor. xv. 85. 

® The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea— as if 
Epaminondas was determined to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens (Hellen. 
vil. 5, 6) — seems alike fanciful and ili-tempared. 

Xcn. Hollen. vii, 5, 8, " Plntarch, De Glorift Athen. p. 346 B., 
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and reached PellfinS, Upon this he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegea, which 
lay in the direct road from Sparta to Mantineia, while Agesi- 
laus in getting from Sparta to Mantineia had to pursue a 
more circuitous route to the westward. Moving shortly after 
the evening meal, Epaminondas led the Theban force with all 
speed towards Sparta ; and he had well-nigh come upon that 
town, “ lilre a nest of unprotected young birds,” at a moment 
when no resistance could have been made. Neither Agesilaiis, 
nor any one else, expected so daring and well-aimed a blow, 
the success of which would have changed the face of Greece. 
Nothing saved Sparta except the providential interposition of 
the gods,^ signified by the accident that a Kretan runner 
hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans were in 
full inarch southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
Thebans arrived Though sufficient for the emergency, how- 
ever, his troops were not numerous ; for die Spartan cavalry 
and mercenaiy forces were still absent, having been sent 
forward to Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army 
at that city to hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta.® 

* Xen. Hellen. wi. 5, 10. Kal tl /li) Kpiis, Seif rtvl /loipif vpoaeXStiii, 
vpixnhy rh arpireviM, hy rijy nikiy &<r 7 rep 

yf&miv, myrimatv timiuiy tOv i.imyottpiiyuy. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (sv. 82, S3), tliongh with many in- 
accuracies of detail. He gives a very unperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his own 
partialities. 

KallisthenSs a-sserted that the critical intelligence bad been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

Xenophon (Helfen. vii. 5, 10, ii) describes these facts in a manner 
■different on several points from Polybius (ix. 8), and from Diodorus (xv. 
83). _ Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narra- 
tive is also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus beard the 
news of the Theban march while he was yet at PellfinS (on the road to 
Mantineia, to which place a large portion of the Spartan troops had 
Already gone forward)— that he turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
before Epaminondas, with a division not numerous, yet sullicient to pul the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas Polybius alErms, that Agesilaus heard 
the news when he was at Mantineia — that he manned from thence with 
the whole army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town and penetrated into the maiket-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him hack. Diodorus relolcs that Agesi- 
laus never left Sparta, but that the other king Agis, who had been sent 
with the arnw to Mantineia, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word 
by some swift Kretan runners to Agesilaus and put him upon his ruavd. 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken only on 
tlie probability, well-nigh realised, of finding Sparta undefended. 
He was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied 
— still less to spend time before itj for he knew that the 
enemy from Mantineia would immediately follow him into 
Laconia, within which he did not choose to hazard a general 
action. He had found it impracticable to take this unfortified, 
yet unassailable city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 
370-369 U.C. ; when he had most part of Peloponnesus in 
active co-operation with him, and when the Lacedaemonians 
had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he crossed the 
Eurotas and actually entered into the city of Sparta ^ (which 
had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived the 
roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resistance, 
he advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the streets, 
and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get 
possession of various pomls of high ground commanding the 
city, from whence it might be possible to charge down upon 
the defenders with advantage. But even here, though inferior 
in number, they prevented him from making any impression. 
And Archidamus son of Agesilans, sallying forth unexpectedly 
beyond the line of defence, with a small company of loo 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill, with such gallantry, 
that he actually beat them back with some loss ; pursuing them 
for a space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat.® 
The bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Plimbidas the 
captor of the Theban Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, 
in this day of her comparative decline. Distinguished for 
beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, 
with his body oiled as in the paltestra. Wielding in his right 
hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among the 
enemy, dealing death .and destruction; in spite of which he 
was suffered to come back unwounded ; so great was the awe 

Wesseling remarks justly, Ural the menUon of Agis must he a mistake } 
that the second king of Sparta at that lime was named Klcomenis. 

Polymnus (ii. 3, 10) slates correctly that A^silaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas ; but he adds many other detaus which are too uncertain to 
copy, 

' Xen. Ilellen. vii. 5, It. 'Errel Si lyiyera ’EirU/iiea'<ivdas iu rp irrfXei 
T»v SrrapTwrffli', &c. 

® Xen. Plollen. vii. 5, 12, 13, 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the con- 
lc.st. He erroneously represents that Agesilans did not reach Sparta UU 
lifter Epaminondas. 
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inspired by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. 
The Ephors decorated him afterwards with .a wreath of honour, 
but at the same time fined him for exposing himself without 
defensive armour,^ 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry, 
5'et these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into 
importance only by the partiality of Xenophon. The capital 
fact was, that Agesilaus had been accidentally forewarned so as 
to get back to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans 
areived. As soon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw 
that his project was no longer practicable ; nor did he do more 
than try the city round, to see if he could detect any vulnerable 
point, without involving himself in a hazardous assault. 
Baified in his first scheme, he applied himself, with equal 
readiness of resource and celerity of motion, to the execution 
of a second. He knew that the hostile army from Mantineia 
would be immediately put in march for Sparta, to ward off all 
danger from that city. Now the straight road from Mantineia 
to Sparta (a course neai'ly due south all the way) lying through 
Tegea, w'as open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, who 
would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantionj so that he was actually 
nearer to Mantineia than they. He determined to return to 
Tegea forthwith, while they were on their march towards Sparta, 
and before they could be apprised of his change of purpose. 
Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, 
he marched back to Tegea ; where it became absolutely 
indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such severe 
fatigue. But he sent foi-ward his cavalry without any delay, to 
surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) unpre- 
pared and undefended ; with its military force absent on the 
march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as 
slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest. 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epami- 
nondas — coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the 
importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder — 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to 
such additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying 
refreshment and repose at Tegea.® 

^ Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 5 , mlXij' Si vopeuBels &s iSivaro eh 

Tey^ar, robs/iey dirXlras iyfravtre, robs Si Iwirias #7rejw(,ei< eh riiy Wayrlyetay, 
teifiSeh ttiray etpofficapTeinjffat, Kal SiSiirKuv &s -rdvra fiiy ehchs ehat rh 
<rSv Wayrtyiav /SovK^/tora, erdyTas Si robs dySpdvovs, li\Kas re Kal fflrou 
avyKombris oUtnis. 
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Eveiything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epaminondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and 
his well-laid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency 
which the Mantineians doubtless ascribed to the providence of 
the gods — as Xenophon regards the previous warning given to 
Agcsilaus. The Athenian cavalry had arrived, not an hour 
before, and had just dismounted from their horses within the 
walls of Mantineia. Having departed from Eleusis (probably 
after ascertaining that Epaminondas no longer occupied 
Nemea), they took their evening meal and rested at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have experienced 
some loss or annoyance.^ They then passed forward through 
Kleonse to Mantineia, arriving thither without having yet 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It 
was just after they reached Mantineia, and when they had yet 
taken no refreshment — that the Theban and Thes,salian cavalry 
suddenly made their appearance having advanced even to the 
temple of Poseidon, within less than a mile of the gates.® 

The Mantineians were terror-struclc at this event. Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition, they implored aid ftom the newly-arrived Athenian 
cavalry ; who, though hungry and tired, immediately went forth 
— and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety 
depended upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, 
Thebans and Thessalians, and more numerous than the 
Athenians. Yet such was the gallantry with which the latter 
fought, in a close .and bloody action, that on the whole they 
gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, and had 
the satisfaction to preserve Mantineia with all its citizens and 
property. Xenophon e.xtols ® (and doubtless with good reason) 

^ Xcn. Hellen. vii. s, 15, 16. 

The word!) — yeyevti/iiyov iv KoplvBij) roU finre8<r««'— 
Bllude to something which we have no means of making ont. It is possible 
that llie Corinthians, who were at peace witli Thebes and had been ill- 
nsed by Athens (vii. 4, 6-10), may have seen with displeasure, and even 
molested, tire Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 

® Polybius, ix. 8. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. s, 15, 16, ij. 

Plntarch (De Gloriti Athen. p. 346 D-E) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantineia; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians ; but he states them as being 6000 soldiers, that is 
hopUles, under Hegclochus; and he says nothing nhont the cavalry battle, 
llegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 54— compare 
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the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth hungry 
and fatigued. But we must recollect that the Theban cavalry 
had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue — that 
Epaminondas would never have sent them forward in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance ; and that 
they probably dispersed to some extent, for the purpose of 
plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through which 
they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry- 
commander Kepltisodfirus,^ together with Gryllus (son of the 
historian Xenophon), then serving with his brother Diodorus 
among the Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture at Athens by the contemporary painter 
Euphranor, commemorated both the battle and the personal 
gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also 
paid distinguished honours. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, 
both well conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, without 
any omission of his own. He had his forces concentrated at 
Tegea, while his enemie.s on their side, returning from Sparta, 
formed a united camp in the neighbourhood of Mantineia. 
They compi-ised Lacedemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achaeans, 
and Athenians j to the number in all, of 20,000 foot and aooo 
horse, if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus ; ® who also 
gives the numbers of Epaminondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse. Little value can be assigned to either of these 
estimates ; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the 
more numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no 

Xenoph. De Vecligal. iii. 7) as the general of the entire force sent out hy 
Athens on this occ.'tsiun, consisting of infantry as well as cavalry. The 
infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. 8), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, 
differs in several details. I follow the narrative of Xenoplinii, 

^ Harpohration v. Kv^uf^Sapos, Ephorus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 53; 
P.wsan. i. 3, 4i viii. 9, 8; viiL ii, j. 

There is confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantineia— and the great or general Wtlc, which speedily followed it, 
wherein Epaminondas was slain, Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantineia, and even to have killed Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander j and as if tire latter 
tramtion of Athens as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Tbeban commander the name of Epaminondas. 

See this coniusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold Schafer, pp. 38, 59, in the Rheinisches 
Museum fllr Philologie (1S46— FUnfter Jahrgang, Erstes Heft). 

® 'Tiir'^nr* ■vy' ^ ' 
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cliance left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, 
nor did he at all despair of the result.^ He had brought out 
his northern allies for a limited time ; which time they were 
probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of harvest was 
now approaching. Moreover his stock of provisions was barely 
sufficient ; ^ the new crop being not yet gathered in, while the 
crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. He 
took his resolution therefore to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such 
resolution was forced upon Epaminondas against his own will, 
by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for him to get 
away without fighting — by the disappointment of finding so few 
allies on his oitm side, and so many assembled against him — 
and by the necessity of wiping off the shame of his two recent 
failures (at Sparta and at Mantineia) or perishing in the 
attempt.® This is an estimate of the position of Epaminondas, 
not consistent with the facts narrated by Xenophon himself. 
It could have been no surprise to the Theban general that the 
time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what other view 
had he come into Peloponnesus? Or for what other purpose 
could he have brought so numerous an army ? Granting tliat 
he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere 
presence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies 
courageous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the 
importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) before 
Sparta arid Mantineia. These were checks or disappointments 
rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had 
found it practicable (which he could not have known before- 
hand) to attempt a coup dt main, first against Sparta, next 
against Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which 
his genius discerned and turned to account. Their successf, so 
near to actual attainment, would have been a prodigious point 
gained;* but their accidental .failure left him not worse off 
than he was before. It remained for him then, having the 

* Xen. Plellen. vii. Si sal olijneyet Kpelrruy r&v lairiitdXuy 
fjycu, &o. 

® Xen. Hellen. vli. Si 19. (rirdyia 5 i rik iTrir^Seia irdSevBai 

iBiKtiv, See, 

® Xen. Kellen. vH. S, 18. airht Si Ke\uiM<rfiiuas man-ibryufi rf iminS’ 
tSip tcoiru, irnpuivos /eh iv AaKcSot/iart iriii' ttoW^ 6 ^ i?i('y»y, 

iimiitivot Si iv Vlavrivelip lmrofUix(f, citriQS Si yfyeyiifiiyos SA f)iv is 
TlfKmriyyiiaoy irrpcyretay toO avvtitTiviu AaKtScu/uiylovs k «1 ’ApttdSaf leal 
‘H\e(ovs ml ’ASpyatovs' Hare oix iSixfi BvyarSy eHyeu ipaxtl TapehStlv, $:c. 

* Polybius, ix. 8 , 3. 
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enemy before him in the field, and no further opportunities of 
strilcing at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them openly j 
which he and all around him must have contemplated, from 
their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment 
of disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon 
ascribes to their commander, were impatient to fight under his 
orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last pro- 
claimed his intention. He had kept them within the walls of 
Tegea, thus not only giving them better quarters and fuller 
repose, but also conceding his proceedings from the enemy ; 
who on their side were encamped on the border of the 
Mantineian territory. Rejoicing in the prospect of going forth 
to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epaminondas all put 
themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen whitened 
their helmets — the hoplites burnished up their shields, and 
sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half- 
armed Arcadian ^lagers, who had nothing but clubs in place 
of sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers of the 
Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing 
but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign.^ The best 
spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of 
march commanded by Epammondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza) — “is the 

^ Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 20. UpoOi/ias /tkv ihevKovyro ol twnsXs rit Kpdt>n, ice- 
h.e6m>T0S ixelnv iireypil<j>oVTO tl /col riiv ’ApKdStiy iir\Trai, fdiroAa UxoPres, 
Sjs 0^00101 Sure!- wdvres 3 e liKovavro ml \ 6 yxaP ml naxalpas, ml i\ap,irpi- 
VBVTo tAs ixnrlSas. 

There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian clnb-men are called ^irAirac ; and are repre- 
sented as passing themselves off to be as good os Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 3^2) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) 
follow Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that " the Arcadian 
hoplites inscribed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the 
ensign of the Thebans.” I cannot think that this interpretation is the best 
— at least until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the 
shield was a club. Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions to speale 
sneeringly of the Theban hoplites — see vii. Sj ra. The mention, of 
\ 6 yxas ml jMxaipay, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that 
p 6 itaKa !f;^oi'T«s, immediately before, means “ men armed with cIuIm j ” the 
natural sense of the words. 

The horsemen are said to have "whitened their helmets (or hoad- 
pneces).” Hence I presnme that these head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but of wood or wclcer-work. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, as. 
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greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting 
mountains that no outlet is afforded to the waters except 
through the mountains themselves.” ^ Its length stretches 
from north to south, bordered by the mountain ranges of 
MEenalus on the west, and of Artemisium and Parthenion on 
the east. It has a breadth of about eight miles in the broadest 
part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Mantineia is situated 
near its northern extremity, Tegea near its southern ; the direct 
distance between the two cities, in a line not much different 
from the north and south, being about ten English miles. The 
frontier line between their two domains was formed by a 
peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mcenalus on the one side, and another from 
Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space and msike a sort 
of defensible pass near four miles south of Mantineia ; ® thus 
about six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, 
covering the whole Mantineian territory, that the army opposed 
to Epaminondas was concentrated; the main Lacedtemonian 
force as well as the rest having now returned from Sparta.® 

Epaminondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy; himself with the Theban columns forming the 
van. His array being completed, he at first began his for- 
ward march in a direction straight towards the enemy. But 
presently he changed his course, turning to the left towards the 
Mmnalian range of mountains, which forms the western border 
of the plain, and which he probably reached somewhere near 
the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence he pursued his 
march northward, skirting the Sank of the mountain on the 
side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea ; ^ until at 

1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Mores, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 45. 

® Three miles from Mantineia (Lealte, ib. p. 51-94) "a low rife of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Mcenalinm, 
formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, voL i. ch. 3, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Curtins, Feloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), p.. 232-247. 
Cell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at this boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. I4t-ia3). 

” See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii. ii, 4, 

5 ; and Colonel Leake— as above'refened to. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 
from the site of Tegea ; Mr. Godwell states it as about four mites, and 
Cell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Lealce reckons about eirrhl miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
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length he neared the enemy’s position, upon their right flank. 
He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the right ; 
thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, fronting 
towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head; 
though we do not know how many of these lochages marched 
abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When the 
phalanx or froirt towards the enemy was formed, each lochage 
was of course in line with his company, and at its left hand ; 
while the Thebans and Epammondas himself were at the left 
of the whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the 
order to ground arms.^ 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he 
was coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus 
expected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left 
towards the mountains, so that for some time he did not 
approach sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy 
that he had no intention of fighting on that day. Such belief, 
having been once raised, still continued, even though, by 
advancing along the skirts of the mountain, he gradually arrived 
very close upon their right flank. They were further confirmed 
in the same supposition, when they saw his phalanx ground 
arms; which they construed as an indication that he was 
about to encamp on the spot where be stood. It is probable 
that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some other 
preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
sucli false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon 
their right flank instead of their front. He completely suc- 
ceeded in his object. The soldiers on the Lacedaemonian side, 
believing that there would be no battle until the next day, 
sufiered their ronlcs to fall into disorder, and scattered about 
the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their breast- 
plates and unbridled their horsra. And what was of hardly less 
consequence — that mental preparation of the soldier, whereby 

Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell as two hours and five 
minutes — or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. p. SS-loo; Gell’a Itinerary, 
p. 141 ; Dodwell's Travels, vol. iL p. 418-422. 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Maulineia to Pallantium. Pnllaniiuia 
was situated west by south from Tegea. 

* Xen. Hellen, vii. 5, 22. 
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he was wound up for the moment of action, and which provident 
commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a special 
harangue at the moment — was allowed to slacken and run 
down.^ So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suffered him 
not only without hindnince, hut even without suspicion, to 
make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to 
immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surpri.sinpf, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were .so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in pait explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at an 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole 
body of Lacedtemonian allies paid deference. If either of the 
kings of Sparta was present — a point not distinctly ascertainable 
— he would have no command except over the Ijacedaiinoniau 
troops. In the entire allied army, the Maiitineitins occupied 
the extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle 
was in their territory,** and because the Lacedeemonians had 
lost their once-recognised privilege), together with the other 
Arcadians. On the right-centre and centre were the Lacede- 
monians, Eleians, arid Acheons; on the extreme left, the 
Athenians.® There was cavalry on both the wings j Athenian 
on the left — Eleian on the right; spread out with no more 
than the ordinary depth, and without any intermixture of light 
infantry along with the horsemen.* 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Boeotians was on the left ; the Argeians on the right j the 
Arcadiaiw, Messenians, Eubceans, Sikyonians and other allies 
in the centre.® It was his purpose to repeat the same general 

* Xcn. Hellen. vii. j, 22 . Ka) yip S4, &s rpis rip Upei iy4i/^o, lircl 

iftrdSti aliTp ii ^itKay^, iwh toit lfS«To ri jirXo' Sot* thiirBii 

crpaToireStvonivip. Touro Si w<u^<ras, (\ucri /uev rSv irKeitfray noit/tlay 
riit' 4y raXs irpbs lidxnf rapaifittii^v, IfA.vo’E Si riiv iy Ttus o'lwriffeo'w. 

® Thucyrt. V. 67 j Pausanias, viii. 9 , S J wii. 10, 4. 

* Diodor. XV. Sj. 

That the Atheniaus were on the left, we abo know from Xenophon 
(PIcU. vii. 5, 24}, though he gives no complete description of tlie atr^e> 
nient of the allies on either side. 

* Xen. f-fellen. vii. Si ^ 3 - 

* Here again, we know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on the 
left ; bat the general arrangement of the other contingants. we obtain only 
from Diodorus (xv. 8$). 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xl. z) inform us that Bpkmiaondas formed 
his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans— at Mantineia, of ail the 
’'not'-n- 
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plan of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra j 
to head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against 
the opposing right or right-centr^ and to bear down the enemy 
on that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust- 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly 
or partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Bccotian 
hoplites — occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, 
with the lochage or captain at the left extremity of each — to 
wheel to the right and form in column fronting the enemy, 
in advance of his remaining line. The Theban lochages thus 
became placed immediately in face of the enemy, as the heads 
of a column of extraordinary depth ; all the hoplites of each 
lochus, and perhaps of more than one lochus, being ranged in 
file behind them.^ What the actual depth was, or what was 
the e.xact number of the lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra 
Epaminondas had attacked with fifty shields of depth ; at 
Mantineia, the depth of his column was probably not less. 
Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, was at the head of 
it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s phalanx at 
whatever point he charged ; since their files would hardly be 
more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over- 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of die enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Boeotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected for^va^d in advance; while the 
remaining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or 
lines.** Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have 

About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of 
Leuktra, to make their attack with the left, see Fluiarch, Quisst. Roman, 
p. 282 B. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vil. 5, 22. ‘Ejref ys niiv. vapayayiiy robs iirl xipas 
wopevopiiyous eU /leraroy, Irxopby irroiitaaro ro vopX Savrhy fjiifioPioy, 

r<tr€ S‘6 iyaXaJSeiy irapamelXas ri SirAa, riyeiro' oi Sb 1 iao\oiBovy, 

‘O So rh ffTpdrsviia &VTnrfi9)f)0i' tiamp rptiipij wpoffijye, yopi^av, ffa-p ip 0 aJ>.i>v 
diwcdrlfcie, StaipBeptiy t\oy rb r&y iyayrlay OTpdrev/tet, &.C. 

® I aerec with Folard (Trail 4 de la Colonae, p. Iv.-lxi. prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering ipifioT^y to be a column — rather than 
a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider’s 
explanation, who says — “ Epaminondas phalangem contrabit sensim et 
coUi^t in froncem, ut cunei sen rostri navalis fonuam efficeret. Copim 
igilnr ex ntroque latere explicate transeunt in frootem ; hoc cst, •Kopirfsiv 
els /Uranray." It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondas caused 
to wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army — rip ftiy 
etapemceviCero iyiovl^eirBat, rh Sb dirBeyiararoy rrdppa kviamaev. More* 
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once broken through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the 
rest would either take flight, or become so dispirited, that 
his allies coming up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was 
marshalled only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx ofhoplites 
(four, six, or perhaps eight deep^), and without any light 
infantry intermingled with the ranks — the Theban general 
opposed on his left his own excellent cavalry, Theban and 
Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom 
he had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf.® 

There remained one other precaution to talre. His deep 
Theban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, 
would be exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack 
of the Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the 
enemy’s left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, 
upon some rising ground near his right, a special body of 
reserve, both horse and foot, in order to talce the Athenians in 
the rear if they should attempt it. 

All these fresh disfiositions for attack, made on the spot, 
must have occupied time, and caused much apparent move- 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry, and the 
column of cavalry for attack on his left — and to post the body 
of reserve on the rising ground athis right against the Athenians 
— were operations which the enemy from their neighbouring 
position could not help seeing. Yet they either did not heed, 
or did not unders tand, what was going on.® Nor was it until 
Epaminondas, perceiving all to be completed, actually gave the 
word of command “to lake up arms,” that they had any 
suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as they saw him 
in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise and 
tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places ; the officers exerted every effort to 

over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy’s right, or right-centre. He was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in flank from their own left. 

Compare a similar ca.se in Xen. Mellen. iii. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agesilaus, is said to he drawn up Swey 4«i- 
Aavl At! TKrffipav, &c, 

® These ire^bl light-armed footmen intermingled with the ranks 

of the cavalry— are numbered as an important item in the military establish- 
ment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Herodot. vii, 138). 

* Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived inport to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry movements in his iwont. Something of the 
kind seems allnded to by Polycenus (ii. 3, 14). 
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establish regular array ; the horsemen hastened to bridle their 
horses and resume their breast-plates.^ And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected — yet soldiers thus taken unawares, 
hurried, and troubled, were not in condition lo stand the terrific 
shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, 
which Epaminondas organised on his left, was triumphant in 
both its portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided by the inter- 
mingled darters and light troops from Thessaly, broke and 
routed the enemy’s cavalry opposed to them, and then restrain- 
ing themselves from pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of 
infantry. Epaminondas on his part with his Theban column 
came rnto close conflict with the Manlineian and Lacedm- 
raonian line of infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of 
shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by superior force and 
weight. He broke through the enemy’s line of infantry at this 
point, compelling the Lacedoemonians opposed to him, after a 
brave and murderous resistance, to turn their backs and take 
to lligbt. The remaining troops of the enemy’s line, seeing 
the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 
and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminondas, being 
on a less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the 
enemy until the impression of his charge had been felt, and 
therefore found the troops opposed to them already wavering 
and disheartened. The Achaean, Eleian, and other infantry on 
that side, gave way after a short resistance ; chiefly, as it would 
appear, from contagion and alarm, when they saw the Lace- 
doemonians broken. The Athenians, however, especially the 
cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to have 
been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite to 
them. Diodorus affirms tliem to have been be.ilen, after a 
gallant fight,® until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to 
reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly intimates 
that the stress of the action fell on the Theban left and Lacedm- 
monian right and centre — and from whose narrative we should 
rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their 
own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from 
the left reversing the statement of Diodorus. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. S, 22. 

* Biodoi. XV. 85. 

The orator /Eschinfe fought among the Athenian hoplites on this occasion 
(ASschinfe, Fals. Lcr, p. 300, c. r?). 
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In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
■with confidence anything beyond the capital determining 
feature and the ultimate result.^ The calculations of Epami- 
iiondas were completely realised. The irresistible charge, both 
of infantry and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, 
not only defeated the troops immediately opposed, but caused 
the enemy’s whole army to take flight. It was under these 
victorious circumstances, and while he was pressing on the 
retiring enemy at the head of his Theban column of infantry, 
that he received a mortal wound with a spear in the breast. 
He was, by habit and temper, always foremost in braving 
danger, and on this day probably exposed himself pre- 
eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much 
depended j moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the 
ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c,) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus telk us that the Lacediemonian 
infanti-y were making a prolonged resistance, when Epami- 
nondas put himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh 
and desperate effort; that he stepped forward, darted his 
javelin, and slew the Lacedaemonian commander ; that having 
killed several warriors, and intimidated others, he forced them 
to give way ; that the Lacedaemonians, seeing him in advance 
of his comrades, turned upon him and overwhelmed him with 


^ The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. lie 
states that the description given of the battle by Epborus was exlremely in- 
correct and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of the ground where it was 
fought and of the po.shiblc movements of the armies. Pie says that Epborus 
bad displayed the like incompetence also in describing the battle of 
Leuktra ; in wliich cose, however, his nairalive was less misleading, 
because that battle was simple and easily intelligible, involving movements 
only of one wing of each army. But in regard to the battle of Mantineia 
(he says), the rouulescriplion of Ephonis was of far more deplorable effect ; 
because that battle exliibitcd much complication and generalship, which 
Ephorus did not at all comprehend, as might bo seen by any one who 
measured the ground and studied the movements reported m this narrative 
(Polybius, xii. 35). 

Polybius adds that Thcopompns and Timeeus were as little to be trusted 
in the description of land-battles as Ephorus. Whether this remark has 
special application to the battle of Mantineia, I do not clearly make out. 
Ho gives credit however to Ephorus for greater judgement ana accuracy, in 
the description of naital battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybius has not given us his own description df this 
battle of Mantineia. Pie only says eumigh to make us feel how imperfectly 
we know its details. There is too much reason to fear tliat the account 
which we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large proportion from 
that very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged. 
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darts, some of which he avoided, others he turned off with his 
shield, while others, after they had actually entered his body 
and wounded him, he plucked out and employed them in 
repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal wound 
in his breast with a spear.^ I cannot altogether omit to notice 
these details] which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagina- 
tion fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an 
actual combat of Thebans and Lacedasmonians, both eminent 
for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The 
mortal wound of Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle 
of the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. 
He immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment 
in retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was 
no dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been 
for Kleombrotus at Lcuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through 
his army j and the effect produced is among the most extra- 
ordinary phmnomena in all Grecian military history. I give it 
in the words of the contemporary historian. “It was thus 
(says Xenophon) that Epaminondas arranged his order of 
attack ; and he was not disappointed in his exjjectalion. For 
having been victorious, on the point where he himself charged, 
he caused the whole army of the enemy to take flight. But 
so soon as he fell, those who remained had no longer any 
power even of rightly using the victory. Though the phalanx 
of the enemy's infantry was in full flight, the Theban hoplites 
neither killed a single man more, nor advanced a step beyond 
the actual ground of conflict. Though the enemy’s cavalry 
was also in full flight, yet neither did the Theban horsemen 
continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either of horsemen or 
of hoplites, but fell back through the receding enemies with 
the timidity of beaten men. The light troops and peltasts, 
who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had aided 
in their victory, spread themselves over towards the enemy’s 
left with the security of conquerors ; but there (being unsup- 

^ Dioclor. XV. 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epoin. c. 9) seems to copy the 
same authority as Diodorus, though more sjyaring of details. He does not 
seem to have read Xenophon. 

I commend^ the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on 
Thucydides, iv. ii j animadveiting upon similar exaggerations and 
embeitishments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidns 
at Byltts. 
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ported by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces 
by the Athenians.” ^ 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is 
literally true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting 
witness. Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence 
could have constrained Xenophon to record a scene so painful 
to him as the Lacedmmonian army beaten, in full flight, and 
rescued from destruction only by the untimely wound of the 
Theban general. That Epaminoudas would leave no successor 
cither equal or second to himself, now that Pelopidas was no 
more — that the army which he commanded should be incapable 
of executing new movements or of completing an unfinished 
campaign — we can readily conceive. But that on the actual 
battle-field, when the moment of dangerous and doubtful 
struggle had been already gone through, and when the soldier’s 
blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an enemy whom 
he sees fleeing before him — that at this crisis of exuberant 
impatience, when Epaminondas, had he been unwounded, 
would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers from 
excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralysed and disarmed on hearing of his fall — this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the 
hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success!, all 
their security against defeat, wore derived from the idea of 
acting under his orders ; all their power, even of striking down 
a defeated enemy, appeared to vanish when those orders were 
withdrawn. We are not indeed to speak of such a proceeding 
with commendation. Thebes and her allied cities had great 
reason to complain of their soldiers, for a grave dereliction of 
military duty, and a capital disappointment of well-earned 
triumph — ^whatever may be our feelings about the motive, 

^ Xen. Hollen. vii. $, 35. Tiiv <rvnfie\^y oSras iiroi'^trcuro, yal oiie 
t!)j iKiriSof upar^cas yip, ji Trpoire/BaXfc, SKoy ivalriat 
tptiyttv rh r&y ivamlay, ’Eir«( yt fi^v hceiyos ftrwev, of XoMrol aiSh of pIkd 
ApKs in iSvyd<rBtjtray jipdiiraffBat, tjivyoiirris fiiv ttiroTs -r^s ivayrtas 
<l>d?t,ayyos, oiSdyn iarimeivav of ^irXrrat, oiSA 7rpolj\Boy Bic roS 
il irviipotJi iy4ytTo< ifivydvToiy 8’ airoTs ftal t&v Imritnv, Imiierfiycai /ihy oBSi 
of linrity Suilcoyret oHre lirydas ofi9‘ AwPlItm, &(rmp (to ^rrinsvoi ireif ojBjjpei'wj 
Slit r»y iftynydyvay ttoKeiilay Siiirtffov, Kal fii]P ol Uitimni vat of ittKramat, 
irwueytieriieiTes tois [mrvvffty, i^liitiyTO ftiy M Too iioripmi, Sis vparoDiToo' 
Sksi Si fiirb r&v 'ASstvalioy at sr\fT<rrai abrmv ilrSBayoy, 
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Assuredly the man who would be most chagrined of all, and 
whose dying moments must have been embittered if he lived 
to hear it — was Epaminondas himself. But when we look at 
the fact simply as a mark and measure of the ascendency 
established by him over the minds of his soldiers, it will be 
found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a few 
pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas ^ on 
the hill of Kynoskephalae. But all direct and deliberate 
testimonies of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubt- 
less these too were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall 
short of the involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting 
hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 
Epaminondas and the Thebans, we know from the conclusive 
evidence of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed 
to retire unpursued, were only separated by a short distance 
from the walls of Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before 
reaching the town — as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 
some of the straggling light troops — they too pretended to 
have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 
Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle ; 
so that the Lacedaemonians, after some hesitation, were forced 
to send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 
to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession.® This was the understood confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, 
with the spcar-hcad yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; and his shield-bearer, answering 
in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. He next asked 
about the issue of the battle, and was informed that his own 
army was victorious.® He then desired to see lolaidas and 
Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as com- 
manders ; but received the mournful reply, that both of them 
had been slain.* "Then (said he) you must make peace with 

^ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 33, 34. 

® The statement of Diodorus (xv. 87) on this point appears to me more 
prohahle than that of Xenophon (vii. 5, z 6 ). 

The Athenians boasted much of this siight success with their envairy, en- 
hancing its vaiue by acknowiedging that ali their ailies had been defeated 
around them (Plutarch, De Glorii Alhen. p. 350 A). 

* Diodor. xv. 88 ; Cicero, De Finibas, ii. 30, 97 ; Epistol. ad Familiares, 
v. 12 , S. 

* Plutarcb, Apophthegm. Regam, p. 194 C ; .(Elian, V. H. xii. 3. 
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the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn, when 
the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these 
two other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epami- 
nondas could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was 
the Theban loss, not indeed as to number, but as to quality. 
Not merely Epaminondas himself, but the only two men 
qualified in some measure to replace him, perished in the 
same field j and Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. 
Such accumulation of individual losses must be borne in mind 
when we come to note the total suspension of Theban glory 
and dignity, after this dearly-bought victory. It aObrds em- 
phatic evidence of the extreme forwardness with which their 
leaders exposed themselves, as well as of the gallant resistance 
which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedae- 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior wtis assigned the honour of having 
struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to their citizen 
Machferion ; the Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon ; the 
Spartan.s, to their countryman AntikratSs.^ At Sparta, dis- 
tinguished honour was shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to 
the posterity of Anlikrates, who was believed to have rescued 
the city from her most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford 
precious testimony, from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the 
memory of Epaminondas. 


Both Plutarch and Diodorus talk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
the camfi. But it seems that there could hardly have been any camp. 
Epaminondas had marched out only a few hours T^efore from Tegea. A 
tent may have been erected on the field to receive him. Five centuries 
afterwards, the Mantineians showed to the Uavcilcr Pansanias a spot called 
Skopfi ne-ir the field of battle, to which (they afllrmcd) the wounded Bparai- 
nondus had been carried off, in great pain, and with his hand on his 
wound— from whence he had looked witli anxiety on tlie continuing battle 
(Pansan. viii. n, 4j. 

^ Pluturclj, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Pansanias, i. 3, 3 ; viii. 9, 3-5; viii. ir, 45 
he. IS, 3. 

The reports however which Fausanios gpvcs, and the name of Machsenon 
which ho heard both at Mantineia and at Sparta, are conftised, and a!re 
hardly to be reconciled with the story of Plutarch. 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish between the first battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, 
immediately after their arrival at Mantineia, when they rescued that town 
from being surprised by the Thebans and Thessalians — and the general 
action whkh followed a few days afterwards, wherein Epaminonw.was 
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How the news of his deatli was received at ThebeSj wc have 
no positive account. But there can be no doubt that the 
sorrow, so paralysing to the victorious soldiers on the field of 
Mantineia, was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not 
less depressing, in the Senate-house and market-place of Thebes. 
The city, the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike 
impressed with the mournful conviction, that the dying injunc- 
tion of Epaminondas must be executed. Accordingly, negotia- 
tions vrere opened and peace was concluded — probably at once, 
before the army left Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their 
Arcadian allies exacted nothing more than the recognition of 
the statu quo ; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
any change or reactionary measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, 
with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it — and admit- 
ting also Messene as an independent city. Against this last 
article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not one 
of her allies sympathised with her feelings. Some indeed were 
decidedly against herj to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent Messene against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics.^ Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, 
desired to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in 
prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to every one; 
while all wished to see the large armies now in Arcadia dis- 
missed. Accordingly the peace was sworn to on these con- 
ditions. The autonomy of Messfine was gu.aranteed by all, 
except the Spartans j who alone stood out, keeping themselves 
without friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for better times — 
rather than submit to what they considered as an intolerable 
degradation.* 

Under tliese conditions, the armies on both sides retired. 
Xenophon is right in saying, that neither party gained anything, 
either city, territory, or dominion •, though before the battle, 
considering the magnitude of the two contending armies, every 
one had expected that the victors, whichever they were, would 

^ See the oration of Demosthenia on behalf of the MegalopoKtans (Orat. 
xvi. s, lo, p. S04 ; s. ai, p. 206). 

® Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 55 ; Diodor. xv. 89 j Polybius, iv. 33. 

Hr. Pynes Clinton (Fa.<iti Plellen. B.c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground there 
js for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. 
Diodorus appears to place the latter immediately after the former. This 
would not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter-proba- 
bility ; but the probability here (in my judgement) is rather in &vour of 
immediate sequence between tire two events. 
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become masters, and the vanquished, subjects. But his asser- 
tion — that “ there was more disturbance, and more matter of 
dispute, in Greece, after the battle than before it” — must be 
interpreted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian senti- 
ment, which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no 
peace at all — partly as based on the circumstance, that no 
definite headship was recognised as possessed by any state. 
Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set the disgraceful example 
of suing out a confirmation of it from the Persian king at the 
peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and Athens had aspired to 
tlie same dignity, and both by the like means, since the battle 
of Leuktra j neither of them had succeeded. Greece was thus 
left without a head, and to this extent the affirmation of Xeno- 
phon is true. But it would not be correct to suppose that the 
last expedition of Epaininondas into Peloponnesus was unpro- 
ductive of any results — though it was disappointed of its great 
and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he marched 
in, the Theban party in Arcadia (Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was 
on the point of being crushed by the Mantineians and their 
allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive victory, 
nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantineia ; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain them- 
selves against their Arcadian opponents, and thu.s leaving the 
frontier against Sparta unimpaired While therefore we admit 
the affirmation of Xenophon — that Thebes did not gain by 
the battle either city, or territory, or dominion — we must at 
the same time add, that she gained the preservation of her 
Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messene. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But dearly 
indeed was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on 
the field of Mantineia j not to mention his two seconds, whom 
we know only from his verdict — Daiphanlus and lolaidas.^ He 
was buried on the field of battle, and a monumental column 
was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity ns Epaminondas. He has obtained a 
meed of admiration — from all, sincere and hearty — from some, 
enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of 
Greece.® The judgement of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 

^ Pausanifts, viii. ii, 4, 5< 

* Cicero, Tij-wiilnn. I, 2, 4 s De Orator, iii, 34, 139. “ Epaniinoodas, 
prinoeps, meo jadido, Grascia:,” fico. 
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hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely 
historians or critics who formed this judgement. The best men 
of action, combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Tirno- 
leon and PhilopcEmen,^ set before them Epaininondas as their 
model to copy. 

The remark has been often made, and suggests itself when- 
ever we spealc of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt 
only when we come to follow the subsequent history — that with 
him the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both 
began and ended. His period of active political life compre- 
hends sixteen years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free 
community, by the expulsion of the LacedEcmonian harmost 
and garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy — to 
the fatal day of Mantineia (379-362 E.C.). His prominent and 
unparalleled ascendency belongs to the last eight years, from 
the victory of Leuktra {371 B.C.). Throughout this whole 
period, both all that we know, and all that we can reasonably 
divine, fully bears out the judgement of Polybius and Cicero, 
who had the means of knowing much more. And this too — 
let it be observed — though Epaminondas is tried by a severe 
canon; for the chief contemporary witness remaining is one 
decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy 
of Sparta — mentions him only to record what is honourable — 
and manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or 
slurring over his triumphs. The man w'hose eloquence bearded 
Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding the battle 
of Leuktra ® — who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, 
and transferred the wreath to Thebes — who a few months after- 
wards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but 
cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
MessfenS, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega- 
lopolis on its frontier — the audior of these fatal disasters inspires 
in Xenophon such intolerable chagrin and antipatlry, that in the 
first two he keeps back the name, and in the third, suppresses 
the thing done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle 
of Mantineia (whereby Sparta incunud no positive loss, and 
where the death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition 
against him), there was no such violent pressure upon the 
fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter 

^ Plutarch, Philopoemen, c. 3 5 Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 36. 

® See the inscription ot four lines copied, by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thebes (Fans. is. 15, 6 ) : — 

*Rft.irdptut fiavKaXt Sjr^pn] filv ^xeiparo &C. 
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of Xenophon’s ‘Plellenica’ contains a panegyric, ^ ample and 
unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general; 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent dis- 
cipline, his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive 
resource in striking at the weak points of the enemy, who con- 
tent themselves with following and parrying his blows (to use a 
simile of Demosthenes^^ like an unskilful pugilist, and only 
succeed in doing so by signal aid from accident. The effort of 
strategic genius, then for the first time devised and applied, of 
bringing an irre.sistible force of attack to bear on one point 
of the hostile line, while the rest of his army was kept com- 
paratively back until the action had been thus decided — is 
clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its triumphant effect, 
at the battle of Mantineia ; though the very same combination 
on the field of Leuklra is slurred over in his description, as if it 
were so commonplace as not to require any mention of the 
chief with whom it originated. Compare Epaminondas with 
Agesilaus — ^how great is the superiority of the first — even in the 
narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the other 1 
How manifestly are we made to see tliat nothing except the 
fatal spear-wound at Mantineia, prevented him from reaping 
the fruit of a series of admirable arrangements, and from 
becoming arbiter of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself I 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways — would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antece- 
dent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this 
great man that we are not compelled to borrow from one 
side of his character in order to compensatd deficiencies in 
another.® His splendid military capacity was never prostituted 
to personal ends ; neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor, over- 
weening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his life, he left at 
the end of it not enough to pay his funeral experrscs; having 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment which his 
position afforded, as well as the richest offers from foreigners.* 

^ Xenoph. Uellen. vii. 5, 8, g. 

“ DemositUen^s, Philipp. I. p. 51, s. 46. ' 

* The remark of Diodorus (xv. 88) upon Epaminondo? is more emphatic 

than we usually find in him — Ilapi /ihy ykp iitilirrtf r&v aSpot 

T'por4p7lita Ttis vaph 3^ ratr^ Triiras rita hptrla iiBpoiaitims, 

* Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6. Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, c, 4) ,mveii 
one anecdote, among several which ho affirms to have found on record, of 
larve pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Bpaminondas ; an 
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Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, that his 
friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous ex- 
posure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any 
of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the 
amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly Idndled, 
even after the prodigious success at Leulctra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an cediie or inferior street-magistrate, under the title 
of Telearchus. An illustrious specimen of that capacity and 
good-will, both to command and to be commanded, which 
Aristode pronounces to form in their combination the charac- 
teristic feature of the worthy citizen.^ He once incurred the 
displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and moderate 
policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to reverse. 
We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked by 
political censors and enemies — the condition of eminence in 
every free state ; but neither of these causes ruffled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popu- 
larity by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without 
murmurs, and without any angry renunciation of patriotic duty.® 

The mildness of his antipatffles against political opponents 
at home was undeviating ; and, what is even more remarkable, 
amidst the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his 
hostility against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and 
Theban exiles, was imiformly free from reactionary vengeance. 
Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the preceding pages of 
this rare union of attributes in the same individual; of lofty 
disinterestedness, not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the 

anecdote recounted with so much predsion of detail, that it appears to 
deserve credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon of ICyzikus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 F) relates an incident about Jason 
of Pherse tendering money in vam to Epaminondas, which cannot well have 
happened before the libeiatioa of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Plutarch's dialogue assigns it), but may have happened afterwards. 

Compai'e Plutarch, Apophthegm. Reg. p. 193 C; and Plutarch’s Life 
of Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

^ Aiistotel. Politic, iii. 2, 10. 

® Plutarch, Compare Alkibiad. and Cotiolonus, c. 4. ’Ewel vd ye 
Xnropu BepcareuriKhf Sx^i' clmi, xal MereWos eixe xal ‘ApiffrelSys iml 
"E.va/teiviivSas' dXArb Kwrailipavtlii it &^r|eSs Sy 8q/(or iari Kcd Sovmi xal 
iijitXitrOcu icipios, iiocnpaietCip-^vok /cal iiroxeipoToyoipisvoi /cal /caTaSi/caCd/aevoi 
oft/c ujpylCovro rots va\irais ayyafioyovtriVf aXX* ijyiisroti/ a^Bts ^aera- 
poAoptivovs xal ScqXAciTTavro reapoKaAovyruy. 
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more seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with a just 
measure of attachment towards partisans, and unparalleled 
gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint 
political career \ an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to 
both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as 
the inferior man of the two. To both, and to the harmonious 
co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived splendour and 
ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the other, we 
not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and 
conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and 
prudence, Avhich never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would 
hardly have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the 
dungeon of the Pherreaii Ale.xander ; nor w'ould he have rushed 
forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the 
view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens ; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedsemonians out of 
the ELadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the 
great strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated 
their possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of 
his comitry,! as well as her minister at war and commander-in- 
chief. The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state 
in Greece, embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian 
stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her representative 
in an assembled congress spoke with the Sowing abundance of 
tlie Homeric Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried 
bluster of Menelaus.® The possession of such eloquence, 
amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far 
greater mental force than a similar accomplishment would have 
betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily asso- 
ciated with thought and action — that triple combination of 
thinking, spealdng, and acting, which Isokrat^s and other 

^ See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 
on behalf of Tliebes against Athens— Botaio^oyotf/ievos, &c. Athenasus, xiv. 
p, 650 E. 

^ Homer, Iliad, iii. aio-azo (Menelaus and Odysseus)— 

*AAA' 6re Tp(ij«o’a'tv ayHpoii.ivovvi.v SiuxStVf 
j4i/ 

Havpa udKa inn oit n^tSfutOof* &c< 

.... 'AAX* Atb ^ p* Una re nty&Kmf iK te4 (Odysfious), 

Kat lyr«a iotKira. xtifitpCTpaw. 

OOxer* ziewr* y* fipons oAAoff) 8cc* • 
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Athenian sophists^ set before their hearers as the slock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training 
and soldierlike practice, common to all Thebans, E(3aminondas 
added an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion 
with the philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. He 
was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or 
wealth — nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical dubs — nor 
even determined to it originally by any spontaneous ambition 
of his own. But the great revolution of 379 B.c., which 
expelled from Thebes both the Lacedsemonian garrison and the 
local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest ; since nothing 
but an energetic defence could rescue both him and every 
other free Theban from slavery. It was by the like necessity 
that the American revolution, and the first French revolution, 
thrust into the front rank the most instructed and capable men 
of the country, whether ambitious by temperament or not. As 
the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, so it 
also disposed his countrymen to look out for a competent 
leader wherever he was to be found ; and in no other living 
man could they obtain the same union of the soldier, the 
general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through all 
Grecian history, it is only in PeriklSs that we find the lilce 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epami- 
nondas as a general, FeriklSs must be held superior to him as 
a statesman. But it is alike true of both — and the remark tends 
much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence — tliat 
neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them — trained to varied intellectual com- 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that 
came before the public assembly — familiarised with reasonings 
which the scrupulous piety of Nikias forswore, and which the 
devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom- 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom — his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in tlris 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes — the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of Mess^nfi and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 

^ See vol. vili. ch. Ixvii. of this History — ippoveiv, \iyea>) iccH irpdrretv, &a, 
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founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in cflacing them j a clear proof of 
the sound reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. 
What Epaminondas would have done — whetlier he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating — if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia — is n point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a plenitude of power, 
such as no Greek ever hold without abusing. Eut all that we 
know of Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to 
this great trial ; and that his untimely death shut him out from 
a future not less honourable to himself, than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epaminondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married ; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged.* Among the countrymen of Pindar," 
devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con- 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of lolaus, 
and was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in 
tlie hour of battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named 
as youths to whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The 
first fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and 
after the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi j ® the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him.'* 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to Messing, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 

* Plutarch, Apophthee. Reg. p. 193 E ; Atheiite. xiii. p. 590 C. 

® Hieronymus up. Atnonro. xiii. p. 602 A ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18 5 
Xenoph. Rep. Lucedromon. ii. I2. 

See the striking and impassioned fragments of Pindar, addressed by him 
when old to the youth I'heoxenus of Tenedos, Pingm. 2 of the Skolia, in 
JDissen’s edition, and Bocckh's edition of Pindar, vol. iii. p. 6ri, ap, 
Athenaeum, xiii. p. 605 C. 

“ See Theopompuii, Frag. 182, ed. Didot, ap. Athense. xiii. p. 60S A. 

* Plutarch, Pelopid. ut sup, j Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 761 D ; compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. 
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Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before by the 
coalescence of many smaller townships, all previously enjoying 
a separate autonomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti- 
Spartan impulse, which marked the two years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of LykomedGs and Epaminondas for 
an enlarged community in the new city. But since that period, 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be 
at the head of an anti-Mcgalopolitan party in Arcadia j and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Mega- 
lopolis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid. Megalopolis would now have been in great 
difficulty. A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, wlio 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under PammenGs. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 
keep tire refractory members in communion.^ And it appears 

^ Diodor. xv. 94. 

1 venture here to dOTart from Diodorus, who states that these 3000 men 
were not Thebans', that the Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens, and that the Athenians sent these 3000 men under PammenGs. 

That Diodorus (or the copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athenians, 
appears to me, on the following grounds 

I. Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by DemosthenCs in the 
Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting the pro- 
priety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against tne threats 
of Sparta — will see, I think, that Athens can never before have sent any 
military assistance to Megalopolis. Both the arguments which Demosthenes 
urges, and those which he combats as having been urged by opponents, 
exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding. 

a. Even at tlie time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopoh'tans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi. 39) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Thebes — though the latter had then been so much 
weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it seemed doublful 
whetlier she could give them complete jirotectiun against Sparta. But in 
the year next after the battle of Mantineia, the alliance between Megalopolis 
and Thebes, os well as the hostility between Megalopolis and Athens, was 
still fresher and more intimate. The Thebans (then in unimpaired power), 
who had fought for them in the preceding year — ^not the Athenians, who 
had fought against them — ^would be the persons invoked for aid to Megalo- 
polis ; nor had any positive reverses as yet occarred to disable the Thebans 
from famishing old. 

3. Lastly, PammenGs is a Theban general, friend of Epaminondas. He 
is mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27, 2), as the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 26 ; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Prcecept. p. 805 F), and by Polyamus 
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that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian community 
was no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, 
to see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her 
influence in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of Messfine 
formally sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, 
and those of his son Archidanius, so strenuously set forth by 
IsokratSs, had only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever 
from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus probably 
never seriously attempted to execute the dessperate scheme 
which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia ; that the Lacedoemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a perpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 
they should have reconquered Messfinfi or perished in the 
attempt.^ Yet he and his father, though deserted by all 
Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might 
obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, 
from the native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps 
in x\sia, with whom they seem to have been for some time in a 
sort of correspondence.** 

About the time of the battle of Mantineia — and as it would 
seem, for some years before — a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were in a state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years 
in actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians 
had vainly endeavoured to subdue (employing for that purpose 
the aid of the Athenian generals IphikratSs and Timotheus) 
both in 374 and 371 B.c. Ariobarzunes, satrap of the region 
near the Propontis and the Hellespont, appears to have re- 
volted about the year 367-366 b.c. In other parts of Asia 
Minor, too — Paphlagonia, Pisidia, &c. — ^the subordinate princes 
or governors became disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their 
disaffection was for a certain time kept down by the extra- 
ordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named DatamSs, 

(v. 16, 3). We find a private Athenian citizen named Fammen^s, a gold- 
smith, mentioned in the oration of Demosthends against hleidias (s. 31, 
p. 521) ; but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced that Fammen^a and his 
troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

I am happy to find myself in concorrcnce with Dr. Thirlwallon this point 
(Flist. Gr. vol. v. ch. xliii. p. 368, note). 

t See Isokratds, Oiat. vi. (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 

^ IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archid.) s. 72. ' 
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commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who gained 
several important victories over them, by rapidity of movement 
and well-combined stratagem. At length the services of 
Datames became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees ; who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt 
in his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert 
with AriobarzanSs. It was in vain that Autophradatfis, satrap 
of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a powerful force to 
subdue Datamfis. The latter resisted all the open force of 
Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treacherous 
conspiracy of Mithridaths (son of Ariobar2.anSs), who, corrupted 
by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his father 
Ariobarzanfes and to Datamfe, simulated zealous co-operation, 
tempted die latter to a confidential interview, and there 
assassinated him.^ 

Still however there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court ; Mausdlus prince of Karia, 
Ocontfis satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates satrap of Lydia — 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he 
had before been active in upholding the authority of the king. 
It seems too that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, 
so that all the western coast with its large revenues, as well as 
Egypt, was at once subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native 
king of Egypt, was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable 
combination of disaffected commanders, who selected Oront^s 
as their chief j confiding to him their united force!!, and sending 
RheomithrSs to Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But the 
Persian court broke the force of this combination by corrupting 
both OrontSs and llheomithrSs, who betrayed their confederates, 
and caused the enterprise to fail. Of the particulars we know 
little or nothing.® 

1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of DatomSs at some length, re- 
counting his military exploits and stratagems. He place.<s Datani^s, in 
point of military talent, above all harbari, except Hamilcar Harca and 
Hannibal (c. ij. Polysenus also (vii. 29) recounts several memorable ]iro- 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv. 91 ; and Xen, 
CyropsM. viii. 8, 4, 

We cannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro- 
nology, of Datam8s. His exploits seem to belong to the lost ten years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place a little before 
the death of that prince ; which last event is to be assigned to 359-358 B-C. 
See Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. j8. p, 31O, Appendix. 

* Diodor. xv. 91, 92 ; Xenophon, Cyropred. viii. 8, 4. 

Out information about these di'-turlrances in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that few of the facts can be • ‘id to be 
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Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with looo Lacedtemonian 
or Peloponnesian hoplites — and the Athenian general Chabrias 
• — were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos ; the 
former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. 
But the service of Agcsilaus was undertaken for the purposes 
and with the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the 
presence of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. 
The Spartans were displeased with the Persian king for having 
sanctioned the independence of Messfine j and as the prospect 
of overthrowing or enfeebling his empire appeared at this 
moment considerable, they calculated on reaping a large 
reward for their services to the Egyptian prince, who would in 
return lend them assistance towards their views in Greece. 
But dissension and bad judgement marred all the combinations 
against the Persian king. Agcsilaus, on reaching Egypt, ^ was 
received with little respect, 'f'he Egyptians saw with astonish- 
ment, that one, whom they had invited as a formidable warrior, 
was a little deformed old man, of mean attire, and sitting on the 
grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. They not 
only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, but also 
declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he had 
anticipated. Pie was only recognised as general of the mer- 
cenary land-force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, 
and Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were 
made to assemble a force competent to act against the Great 
King j and Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems 
for obtaining money from the Egyptians.* The army having 
been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and 
indignant, nevertheless accompanied Tachos on an expedition 
against the Persian forces in Phoenicia ; from whence they were 
forced to return by the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed lung of Egypt. Tachos 
was now full of supplications to Agesilaus to sustain him against 
his competitor for the Egyptian throne j while Nektanebis also, 
on his side, began to bid high for the favour of the Spartans. 
With the sanction of the authorities at home, but in spite of the 

certainly known, Diodonts has evidently introduced Into the year 363-361 
B.c. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before' and after, 
Kehdants (Vit Iphicrat. Chabr. et Timotb. p. 154-161) brings together all 
the statements : W unfortunately with little result. 

^ riutaroh, Agesil. c, 36 ; Athenasus, xiv. p, 616 D j Cornelius Nepos, 
Ai^sil. c. 8. 

* See Fscudo-Arislotcl. CEconomic. ii. 35. 
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opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaos decided in favour of Nekta- 
nebis, withdrawing the mercenaries from the camp of Tachos,i 
who was accordingly obliged to take flight. Chabrias returned 
home to Athens; either not choosing to abandon Tachos, 
whom he had come to serve — or recalled by special order of 
his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of the 
Persian king. A competitor for the throne presently arose in 
the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously main- 
taining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of his 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyrfine, in order to obtain from that 
town and its port ships .for the passage home. But he died on 
the march, without reaching KyrfenA His body was conveyed 
home by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since 
honey was not to be obtained.^* 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest 
and most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed the 
advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian leader, that 
his character and exploits have been set out in the most favour- 
able point of view by a friend and companion — ^Xenophon. 
Making every allowance for partiality in this picture, there will 
still remain a really great and distinguished character. We 
find the virtues of a soldier, and the abilities of a commander, 
combined with strenuous personal will and decision, in such 
measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency over 
the minds of others, far beyond what was naturally incident 
to his station; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, some are the 
fair results of a Spartan education ; — his courage, simplicity of 
life, and indifference to indulgences — ^his cheerful endurance 


^ Diodorus (xv. 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) in 
respect to the relations of Tachos and Nektanebis with Agesilaus ; affirming 
that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with success, against 
Nektanebis. 


Compare Cornelius Ne|)os, Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

We find Chabrias serving Athens in the Chersonese — in 359-358 D-C. 
(Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. dff, s. 204). 

^ Dlodor. XV. 93; Plutarch, AgesU. c. 3S-40J Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. 
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of hardship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, 
his uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those 
winning and hearty manners which attached to him all around — 
were virtues not Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in 
him, however, more analogy to Lysander — a man equally above 
reproach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Brasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed 
title, under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and 
in Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts 
as instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta — and, under 
the name of Sparta, for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited 
to comport himself as second to any one, speedily broke 
through so much of the system as had been constructed to 
promote the personal dominion of Lysander; yet without 
following out the same selfish aspirations, or seeking to build 
up the like individual dictatorship, on his own account. His 
ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for Sparta in the 
first place, and for himself only in the second. The misfortune 
was, that in his measures for upholding and administering the 
imperial authority of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of 
domestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy 
and the harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander; 
a sad contrast with the dignified equality, and emphatic re- 
pudiation of partisan interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as 
the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus and TorfinS — and with 
the still nobler Pan-Hellenic aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Fersian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit.^ He was_ here employed in a Pan-Hellenic pur- 
pose, to protect the Asiatic Greeks aga,inst that subjection to 
Persia which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years 
before, as tlie price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make 
war upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-Hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of i^esilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch 
and Xenophon — ^in my judgement, with litde reason, since he 
had no choice but to come back. ]3ut he came back an altered 
man. His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been 

* XenopK Encom. Ages, vii. 7. Zi S’ aZ kcA futroirZpmiv elrai, &C, 

■m 
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exchanged for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually 
acquired the force of a passion. As principal conductor of 
the war between 394-387 b.c., he displayed that vigour and 
ability which never forsook him in military operations. But 
when he found that the empire of Sparta near home could not 
be enforced except by making her the ally of Persia and the 
executor of a Persian rescript, he was content to purchase such 
aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still greater dishonour of 
sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.c. (that is, down to the time 
of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his 
small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppres- 
sion stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and 
this is just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at 
its maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, ns usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But 
on the whole, the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 
371 B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliat- 
ing, as compared with her position in 387 b.c. ; and the only 
compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of striking 
the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend 
single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought 
about the unexpected and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Age- 
silaus stands out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of 
Spartan misfortune which followed, we find his conduct credit- 
able and energetic, so far as the defensive position, in which 
Sparta then found herself, allow'ed. And though Plutarch 
seems displeased with him ^ for obstinacy in refusing to acknow- 
ledge the autonomy of MessSnfi (at the peace concluded after 
the battle of Mantineia) when acknowledged by all the other 
Greeks — yet it cannot be shown that this refusal brought any 
actual mischief to Sparta ; and circumstances might well have 
so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many militaiy and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left her at his death — “ Mar- 
1 I’huarch, Ap'esil. c. 
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moream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” Nothing but the death 
of Epaminondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet 
worse ; though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are 
considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to 
recollect that Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable 
than she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Nektanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
country for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians ; 
an event that did not happen until a few years afterwards, 
during the reign of the next Persian king. Of the exten-sive 
revolt, however, which at one time threatened to wrest from 
the Persian crown Asia Minor as w^ell as Egypt, no permanent 
consequence remained. Q'he treachery of Orontfis and Rheo- 
mithrfis so completely broke up the schemes of the revolters, 
that ArtaxerxSs Mnemon still maintained the Persian empire 
(with the exception of Egypt) unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (ap- 
parently about a year after it, in 359-358 b.c.), having reigned 
forty-five or forty-six years.^ His death was preceded by one 
of those bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the 
transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of 
Artaxerxfis, had been declared by his father successor to the 
tlirone. According to Persian custom, the successor thus 
declared was entitled to prefer any petition which he pleased ; 
the monarch being held bound to grant it. Darius availed 
himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite inmates 

' Diodorus, xv. 93. 

There is a dilTerence between Diodorus and the Astronomical Canon, in 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of Ailaxcixds 
Mnemon, of about two years — 361 or 359 B.c. See Mr. Clinton’s Ihsti 
Hellcnici, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 31G — ^where Qte statements ate brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch states the leign of ArtoxerxSs Mnemon 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33) j which cannot be correct, 
tbougb in whnt manner the error is to be amended, we cannot determine. 

An Inscription ofMylasa in Karia recognises the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of Aitaxerxds, and thus supports the statement in the Astronomiced 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same Inscription affords grotmd of inference respecting the dnration 
of the revolt ; for it shows that the ICarian Mausolits recognised himself as 
satrap, and ArtaxeixSs as his sovereign, in the year beginning November, 
359 B.C., which corresponds with the forty-fifth year of Artnxetxds Mnemon, 
The revolt therefore must have been sUj^pressed before that period ; see 
Sievers, Geschichte von Griechenland bis ant Schlacht von Mantineia, 
p. 373, note. 
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of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a passion. 
The request so displeased ArtaxerxSs that he seemed likely to 
make a new appointment as to the suceessionj discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of 
the monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded 
by a discontented com tier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for 
assassinating ArtaxerxSs ; but the plot was betrayed, and the 
King caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. 
By this catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and 
his ambition yet further stimulated. But there still remained 
two princes, older than he — ^ArsamSs and AriaspSs. Both 
these brothers he contrived to put out of the way ; the one by 
a treacherous deceit, entrapping him to take poison — the other 
by assassination. Ochus thus stood next as successor to the 
crown, which was not long denied to him ; for ArtaxerxGs — 
now very old, and already struck down by the fatal consumma- 
tion respecting his eldest son Darius — did not survive the 
additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 
afterwards.^ He expired, and bis son Ochus, taking the name 
of Artaxerxfis, succeeded to him without opposition ; manifest- 
ing as king the same sanguinary dispositions as those by which 
he had placed himself on the ttaone. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantineia, 

^ Plutarch, Ar^ixei-x. c. 29, 30 j Justin, x. 1-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the piince Darius asked for, was, 
AspasiaoF Phokeea — the Greek mistress of Cyrus the youngur, who h.-icl 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the battle of ICunaxa, and had 
acquired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

lint if we look at the chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Dariusi, in or about 361 
B.C., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father — and so decided 
a Reluctance on the part of Artaxerxls to give her up — can have been the 
person who accompanied Cyrus to Knnaxa /oiij' years before; for the 
battle of Knnaxa was fought in 401 l).C. The chronological improbability 
would be still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s statement that ArtaxcrxCs 
reigned 62 years j for it is certain that the battle of Kuiiaxa occurred very 
near the beginning of his reign, and the death of his son Darius near 1 he end 
of it. 

Justin states the circumstances which preceded the death of Artaxcrxfls 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He allirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Darius in conjunction with several of 
his brothers j and that, on the plot being discovered, all these brothers, 
together with their wives and children, were pul to death. Ochus, on 
coming to the throne, put to death a great number of his kinsmen and of 
the principal persons aliout the court, together with their wives and children 
— ^fearing a like conspiracy apainst himself. 
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Athens, though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
appears to have been entangled in serious maritime contests 
and difficulties. She had been considerably embarrassed by 
two events j by the Theban naval armament under Epami- 
nondas, and by the submission of Alexander of Pherse to 
Thebes — both events belonging to 364-363 B.c. It was in 
363-362 B.c. that the Athenian Timotheus — having carried on 
war with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbour- 
ing cities in the Thermo ic Gulf, but with very bad success 
against Amphipolis — transferred his forces to the war against 
Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Chersonese. The 
arrival of the Theban fleet in the Plellespont greatly distracted 
the Athenian general, and served as a powerful assistance to 
Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian general 
Iphikrates, on this pccasion serving his father-in-law against his 
country.^ Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athens a large 
plunder.® It would appear that his operations were of an 
aggressive character, and that during his command in those 
regions the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe 
from Kotys : for Iphikratfis would only lend his aid to Kotys 
towards defensive warfare; retiring from his service when he 
began to attack the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese.® 
We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year, we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and KallisthenGs (seemingly) as Athenian 
commander against Amphipolis.* The transmai'ine affairs of 
Athens, however, were far from improving. Besides that under 
the new general she seems to have been losing strength near 
the Chersonese, she had now upon her hands a new maritime 
enemy — Alexander of Pherse. A short lime previously, he 
had been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of the 

* Demosthen. coat. Avistokr.at. p. 664, s. 153. 

® The affirmation of Cornelias Nepos (Timotneus, c. 1), that Timotheus 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bnng into the Athenian 
treasury 1200 talents, appears extravagant as to amount ; even if we accept 
it os generally true. 

® Demosthen. cent. Aristolcvat. p. 664, s. 155. 

* See RehdanU, Vitce Iphicratis, Chabrim, et Timothei, p. 151, and 
above. 

M. Rehdantz has put together, with great care and sagacity, all the 
fragments of evidence respecting this obscure period ; and has elicited, as it 
seems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such scanty 
premises. 
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Thebans during the preceding year had so completely humbled 
him, that he now identified his cause with theirs; sending 
troops to join the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon- 
nesus,^ and equipping a fleet to attack the maritime allies of 
Athens. His fleet captured the island of Tonos, ravaged 
several of the other CycladSs, and laid siege to Peparcthus. 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end of August 
(36a n.c.),® two months after the battle of Mantineia, a fleet 
was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Helles- 
pont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the trierarchs, 
and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure of this 
fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went to the 
Hellespont, was sent under Leosthencs to defend Peparethus 
— met with a defeat from tire ships of Alexander, with the loss 
of five triremes and 600 prisoners.® We are even told that 
soon after this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough 
to make a dash into the Peiraeus itself (as Tcleutias had done 
twenty-seven years before), where they seized both property on 
shipboard and men on the quay, before there was any force 
ready to repel them.* The Thessalian marauders were ulti- 
mately driven back to their harbour of Pegasoe ; yet not without 
much annoyance to the insular confederates, and some disgrace 
to Athens. The defeated admiral Lcosthenes was condemned 
to death ; while several trierarchs — who, instead of serving in 
person, had performed the duties incumbent on them by deputy 
and by contract — were censured or put upon trial.® 

Not only had the affairs of Athens m the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but ICalli- 
sthen^s also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations 
against Amphipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would 
appear that tlte Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 4. 

a We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly — the asrd of the 
month Metogeitnion, in the arcbonship of Molon — mentioned liy 
Demo-sthenfe adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

• Diodor, xvi. 95 ; Folytenus, vL 2, l. 

* Folyamus, vi. 2, 2, 

It must have been about this time (362-361 B.C.) that Alexander of 
Fherse sent envoys into ^ia to engage the service of Charid^mus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near toe Troad. His application was not 
acceded (Demosth. cont. Arwtolcrat p. 675, s. 192). 

' Demosthenes, de CoronS Trierarch. p. 1230, 5, 9. 

Diodorus further states that the Athenians placed CharSs in command of 
a fleet for the protection of the AJgeaa ; but that this admiral took bim-self 
off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi. 93). 
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Athens, had invoked the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas; 
and placed their city in his hands. That prince had before 
acted in conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus 
against Olynthusj and their joint invasion had so much 
weakened the Olynthians as to disable them from affording 
aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis explains how 
Ampliipolis came now, for the first time, to be no longer a free 
city; but to be disjoined from Olynthus, and joined with 
(probably garrisoned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Mace- 
donia.^ KallisthenCs thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus ; having Perdikkas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gained at first great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon 
the Amphipolitans, The Macedonian prince however, having 
gained time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer 
thought of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against 
the Athenians as obstinately as before. Kallisthen€s had let 
slip an opportunity which never again returned. After having 
announced at Athens the victorious truce and the approaching 
surrender, he seems to have been compelled, on bis retunj> to 
admit that he had been cheated into suspending operations, at 
a moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis might have been 
conquered. For this misjudgement or misconduct he was put 
upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disappointed country- 
men ; and at the same time Ergophilus also, who had been 
summoned home from the Chersonesus for his ill-success or 
bad management of the war against Kotys.® The people were 
much incensed against both; but most against Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenfis tvas tried first, and 
condemned to death. On the next day, Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding day had discharged the wrath 
of the Dikasts, and rendered diem so much more indulgent, 
that they acquitted him.® 

Autoklfis was sent in place of Ergophilus to cany on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. The- 

^ Compare Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669 , «. 174-17^$ and' 
ASschlnSs, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

^ The facts as stated m the text are the most probable result, as it seems, 
to me, derivable from .d^schin^s, Fals. Leg. p^ 250, c. 14. 

® Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seems to have been fined (Demosthen. Fals. Leg,, p. SpSt a- 
200). 
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Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required protection against 
the attacks of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another 
necessity yet more urgent. The stock of corn was becoming 
short, and the price rising, not merely at Athens, but at many 
of the islands in the .^gean, and at Byzantium and other 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled 
with keen competition, for the com in course of importa- 
tion from the Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkedonians, and 
Kyzikenfis, had already begun to detain the passing corn-ships, 
for the supply of their own markets ; and nothing' less than a 
powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe transit of such 
supplies to Athens herself.^ The Athenian fleet, guarding the 
Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the 
'junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided safe 
convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was 
favoured with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt 
■of a powerful Thracian named Miltokythfis against that prince. 
This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens 
in a submissive tone, and sent envoys to purchase peace by 
various concessions. At the same time Miltokylhfis also first 
sent envoys — next, went in person — to Athens, to present his 
own case and solicit aid. He was however coldly received. 
The vote of the Athenian assembly, passed on hearing the 
case (and probably procured in part through the friends of 
IphikratSs), ■was so unfavourable,* as to send him away not 
merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while Kotys recovered 
all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the Sacred 
Mountain -vnth its abundance of wealthy deposits. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this impmdent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythfis against Kotys. Their general 
Autokles was recalled after a few months, and put upon his 
trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy un- 
assisted.® How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 

^ Demosthen. adv. Polykletn, p. 1207, s. 6. 

® Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat p. 655, s, 122 ; cont. Polyklem, p. 
1207. 

Sre MtA.T(U£i5flijj iirlimi K6tvos. . . . iypd^ii ti vap’ ipilv ’^tpiorpta 
raiavToy, St’ oS KiKTOieiSTls ptiv ^e0TiBa\s koI vo/iiira! 6pMs oi 

Tpoffix^iv aiiTif, k6tvs iyKpariis toS re ipovs rev iepoS nal reiu STio-avpiie 
4y^vero, 

The word ivijMe inijjUes that Miltokythfis was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltohythfis, is referred to by file orator, p. 658, s. 136, 137. 

• Demosthenfis adv. Polyld. p. 1210, s. 16 ; Demosthenfis cont. 
Aristokrat p. 655, s. 123. 
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stood, we are unable to make out from the passing allusions of 
DemosthenSs. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to 
supersede Autoklfis; and was himself again superseded after 
a few months, by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn-vessels 
out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as in the preceding 
year; and was furnished a second time during the autumn 
of 361 B.c. by the Athenian ships of war;^ not merely for 
provisions under transport to Athens, but also for those going 
to Maroneia, Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But 
affairs in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to 
Athens. In the winter of 361-360 n.c., Kotys, with the 
co-operation of a body of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, 
who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, contrived to surpri.se 
Sestos;^ the most important place in the Chersonese, and 
the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European side, for all 
vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese was now 
thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations for 
attacking Elaeus and I^itlrdtfi, the two other chief possessions 
of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikratfis to take 
part in liis projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
kotys in drfence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 

1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. iai2, s. 24,-26 j p. IZI3, s. 27 5 p. 1225, 
s. 71 . 

^ Demosthends cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 187. ’Ek yhp ‘Afiidov, t^s 
rbi/ fiirovTO of SijiTTii' mra\afi 6 i>res, eta 

’SutfTrbv Sii 0 aaiav, clyc K^rvs. (He is speaking of CharidSmus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. iai2)contains distinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians antil t^er Nmembtf 
361 n.c. Apollodonis the Athenian trierarch was in the town at that time, 
as well as vorions friends whom he mentions ; so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in November 361 b.c. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the pnipose of 
this oration against FolyklSs (composed by Demosthenes, but spoken 1 ^ 
Apollodonis) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days. Apollodonis complains that he has been constrained to 
bear the expense of a trierarchy, for four months beyond the year in whidi 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. He sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him as successor at the end of the year, 
but who had kept aloof and cheated him. The trierarchy of Apollodorus 
began in August 362 B.G., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.C., its 
legal term, but) to November 361 B.C. 

Rehdaniz jVitre Iphicratis, Chabrim, &c. p. 144, note), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology of the period, has 
overlooked this exact indication of the time afier which the Athenians lost 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years' 

eivlinr. 
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even quitted Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos.^ In spite of his refusal, however, the 
settlers and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were 
attacked and imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole 
peninsula as his own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos 
to levy the dues both of strait and harbour.® 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpro- 
pitious. All her late commanders, Ergophilus, Autokles, Menon, 
Timomachus, had been successively deficient in means, in 
skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation at home.® 
Timomachus was now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of 
known enmity towards both Iphikrat^s and Kotys.* But 
Kephisodotus achieved no more than his predecessors, and 
had even to contend against a new enemy, who crossed over 
from Abydos to Sestos to reinforce Kotys — CharidSmus with 
the mercenary division under his command. That officer, 
since his service three years before under Timotheus against 
Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, e.specially in the 
Troad. He hired himself to the satrap Artabazus j of whose 
embarrassments he took advantage to seize by fraud the towns 
of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium ; intending to hold them as a 
little principality.® Finding his position, however, ultimately 
untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent a 
letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his 
division across to Europe ; in return for which, if granted, he 
engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for 
Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, was 
never realised ; for Chaiidfimus was enabled, through a truce 
unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But as soon 
as he found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens 
to recover that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys 
against her ; so that Elseus and KrithdtC*, her chief remaining 
posts, were in greater peril than ever,® 

I Demo-Hthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 155. 

® Demosthenes, cont. Arislokrat, p. 658, s. 136 j p. 679, s. 21 1. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptfe, is 
doubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 

* Demostben. pro Phormione. p. 960, 3. 64; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p. 398, s. 200. 

* Demostben. cont. Aristokrat p. 672, s. 184. . 

* Demostben. cont. Aristokrat. p. 671, s, 183. Compare Pseudo-Aristot. 
(Economic, ii. 30. 

® Demostben. cont, Aristokrat pp. 672, 673. 
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The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now un- 
expectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years he was 
a'sSfissinated by two brothers, Python and PlerakleidSs, Greeks 
from. the city of .^nus in I'lirace, and formerly students under 
Plato at Athens. They committed the act to avenge their 
father ; upon whom, as it would appear, Kotys had inflicted 
some brutal insult, under the influence of that violent and 
licentious temper which was in him combined with an energetic 
military character.^ I-laving made their escape, Python and 
his brother retired to Athens, where they were received with 
every demonstration of honour, and presented with the 
citizenship as well as with golden wreaths; partly as tyran- 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an 
odious and formidable enemy.® Disclaiming the warm eulogies 
heaped upon him hy various speakers in the assembly. Python 
is said to have replied — “ It was a god who did the deed ; we 
only lent our hands : ” ® an anecdote, which, whether it be 


The orator reads a letter (not cited however) &om the governor of 
IvrithdU, announcing the formidable increase of forci.‘which threateued the 
place since the onriv^ of Choridemus, 

1 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 12) mentions the not, and stales that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. He does not expressly say what 
Kotys had done to the father | but he notices the event in illustration of the 
general category — noAA.al {' imSiaets ytyevnmai ical Siii rh eis rh trufta 
alirpciii'sa'Sai r&v /iovdpxai' rivds (compaie what Tacitus says about mar 
regitu — ^Annal. vi. l). Aristotle immediately adds another case of crael 
mutilation intlioled by Kotys — ’ASd/toi 5’ Imiirrri kStvos Sm rh iicrfniBrimi 
fori afirou ireiis Sm, hs ifipurnivas. 

Compare, about Kotys, Theoporapus, Fragm. 33, ed. Didot, ap. Athence. 
xii. pp. 331, 532. 

Biihnccke ( Forsohungen puf dem Gebiete der Geschichtc, pp. V25, 726) 
places Ibe death of Kotys in 359 B.C.; and seems to infer from Athenoins 
(vi. p. 2 i| 8 ; xii. p. 531] that he had actual communication with Philip of 
Maccdon as king, whose accession took place between Midsummer 360 and 
Midsummer 3^9 b.c. But the evidence does not appear to me to bear out 
such a conclusion. 


The sloiy cited by Athemeus from Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Ko^s, cannot be true about Inis Kotys ; because it seems im- 
possible that I’hilip, in the first year of his re^n, can have had any sudi 
flatterer as KleisopW ; Philip being at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, ont of which he was only rescued by his indemtigable 
cneigy and ability. And the journey of Philip to Onokarsis, also men- 
tioned hy Athenmus out of Theopompus, docs not imply any personal 
communication with Kotys. 

My opinion is, that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably in 
360 B.c. 

’ Demosthenfls cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142 ; p. 662, s. 150 ; p. 675, 
s. 193. Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E ; Philaich, adv. Koloten, 
p, 1126 B. 

• Plutarch, De Sul Laude, «f stt/. 
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truth or fiction, illustrates powerfully the Greek admiration of 
tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys. gave some relief to Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese. Of his children, even the elde.st, Kersobleptes, 
was only a youth : ^ moreover two other Thracian chiefs, 
Berisades and Amadokus, now started up as pretenders to 
shares in the Idngdora of Thrace. Kersobleplfis employed 
as his main support and minister the mercenary general 
CharidSmus, who either had already married, or did now 
marry, his sister; a nuptial connexion had been formed in 
like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and 
Bianor — and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen named 
Athenodorus, who (like Iphikrates and others) had founded a 
city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or 
near the Chersone.se.® These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus 
united themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they 
scr\’ed, as Seuthfes had proposed to Xenophon, and as the 
Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century ennobled them- 
.selves by similar alliance with princely families — for example, 
Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three Thracian 
competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. But at 
first, it seems, CharidSmus on behalf of KersobleptSs was the 
strongest He and his army were near Perinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kephisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten 
triremes, m order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair 
promises which Charidemus had made in his letter from 
Asia. But Charidemus treated the Athenians as enemies, 
attacked by surprise the seamen on shore, and inflicted upon 
them great damage. He then pressed the Chersonese severely 
for several months, and marched even into the midst of it, to 
protect a nest of pirates whom the Athenians were besieging 
at the neighbouring islet on its western coast — Alopekonnesus. 
At length, after seven months of unprofitable warfare (dating 
from the death of Kotys), he forced Kephisodotus to conclude 
with him a convention so disastrous and dishonourable, that 
as .soon as known at Athens, it was indignantly repudiated.® 


^ Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 674, s. I 93 - fietpaidWior, See. 

® Deraoslh. cont. Aristokrat. m, 623, 624, s. S-12 ; p. 664, s, 153 (in 
wMch passage nmy be fairly taken to mean any near connexion by 

marriage). About Athenodorus, compare Isokrates, Or. viii. (de Face) 
s. 31. 

’’Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 674-676, s. 193-199. 

In sect. 194, are the words iiKs 81 Kti^ictSSotos <rrpaTnyiit>, 
wphs ty aMs (Charidemus) ivepylie rijy hnirroXip) iKelyr/y, kb) «! rpiiipeis, 
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Kephisodotus, being recalled in disgrace, was put upon his 
trial, and fined j the orator Demosthenes (we are told), who 
had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
his accusers.^ 

Among the articles of this unfavourable convention, one was 
that the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to 
Charidemus himself. That city — eminently convenient from 
its situation on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with 
Thrace — claimed by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, 
yet at the same time intensely hostile to Athens — became his 
principal station.^ He was fortunate enough to seize, through 
treachery, the person of the Thracian Miltokythes, who had 
been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and had co-operated 
with Athens. But he did not choose to hand over this 
important prisoner to Kersoblept6s, because the life of 
Miltok 5 ’thfis would thus have been saved; it not being the 
custom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each 
other to death.® We remark with surprise a practice milder 
than that of Greece amidst a people decidedly more barbarous 
and bloodthirsty than the Greeks. Clmridfimus accordingly 
surrendered Miltokythfis to the Kardians, who put the prisoner 


ml, St” tiSi?Xo t4 trarnplaa ahrf, /cal fti) (n/ 7 X“P®®''Tos ‘AprafidCott 
ifuWoP OUT/Jj'. 

The verb 5 /ce refers, in my judgement — not to the jSrsi coming out of 
Kephisodotus from Athens to take the command, ns Weber (Comment, ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 460) and other commentators think, but— to 
the coming of Kephisodotus with ten triremes lo Perinthus, near which 
place Charidemus was, for the purpose of demanding fulGZment of what the 
latter had promised: see s. ipS. When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Ferinthus (vapivros toS trrpanjyaV — irpht iv r^v irurroAiiv hteKd/upet — 
s. 195) make this demand, then ChoridSmus, instead of behaving honestly, ' 
acted like a traitor and mi enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from CharidGmus to Kephisodotus, shows that the latter must have been on 
the spot for some time, and therefore that $/cs canuot refer to his first 
coming out. 

The term (s. 196) counts, I presume, &om the death of 

Kotys. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Ariatokrat p. 676, s. 199; j^schinfis cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 3S4, c. 2a 

Demosthenes himself may probably have been among the trierarchs called 
before tiie Dikastery as witnesses to prove what took pace at Perinthusand 
Alopekonnesus (Demosth. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 676, s. soo) ; ButhyklSs, 
the speaker of the discourse against Aristokmtes, Imd been himself also 
among the officers serving (p. 675, s.' 196; p. 683, a. 223). 

3 Demosthen. cont. Arislokrat. p. 679, s. 209; p. 681, s. 216. Demosthen. 
de Halonneso, p. 87, s. 42. 

> Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 201. oiic Syroi oopliunt toXs 
&pif(Lv iWiiAovs Imom-tiiiiiyai, See. 
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with his son into a boat, took them a little way out to sea, 
slew the son before the eyes of the father, and then drowned 
the father himsclf.’^ It is not improbable that there may have 
been some special antecedent causes, occasioning intense 
antipathy on the part of the Kardians towards Miltokythes, 
and inducing Charidciiius to hand him over to them as an 
acceptable subject for revenge. However this may be, their 
savage deed kindled violent indignation among all the 
Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of Kersobleptes 
and CharidSmus. Though Kephisodotus had been recalled, 
and though a considerable interval elapsed before any successor 
came from Athens, yet Berisadcs and Amadokus joined their 
forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. 
Athenodorus the general of BerisadSs, putting himself at the 
head of Thracians and Athenians together, found himself 
superior in the field to Kersobleptfes and Charidfimus j whom 
he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by 
himself. Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of Thrace 
should be divided in equal portions between the three com- 
petitors; that all three sho^d concur in surrendering the 
Chersonese to Athens; and that the son of a leading man 
named Iphiades at Sestos, held by Charidfimus as hostage for 
the adherence of that city, should be surrendered to Athens 
also.* 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to 
Athens the full acquisition which she desired. Considering 
the thing as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander 
in one trireme to receive the siurrender, but omitted to send 
the money requested by Athenodorus; who was accordingly 
constrained to disband his army for want of pay. Upon this 
Kersobleptes and Charidfmus at once threw up their engage- 
ment, refused to execute the convention just sworn, and 
constrained Chabrias, ■who had come without any force, to 
revert to the former convention concluded vdth Kephisodotus. 
Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed the 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristuktat. p. 677, s. 201, 

® Demosth. cont. Arislokrat. p. 677, s. 202-204. 

Acistolle (Politic, v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Iphiadfis 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos ; at least we arc 
told, that the revolntion which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos ; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corinth in the years immediately preceding 
the peace of Antailddos. 
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act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation. They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention 
of Alhenodorus should be re-sworn by all the three Thracian 
competitors — Berisadfis, Amadokus, Kersobleptcs ; if the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to lake measures for 
making war upon him, while they received the engagements 
of the other two. But such a mission, without arms, obtained 
nothing from Charidemus and Kersobleptcs, except delay or 
refusal; while Berisad^s and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter 
complaints respecting the breach of faith. At length, after 
some months — ^just after the triumphant conclusion of the 
expedition of Athens against Eubcea (358 b.c.) — the Athenian 
Charfis arrived in the Chersonese, at the head of a considerable 
mercenary force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, 
in the presence of the latter as well as of Berisadfe and 
Amadokus.^ And -it would appear that before long, its con- 
ditions were realised. Charidfimus surrendered the Chersonese, 
of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens;® yet 

1 Domostben. cont. Arietokrat. p. 678, s. 205, 206; p. 680, s. 21 1, 212. 
The arrival of CharfiB in the Hellespont is marked by DemosthenSs as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to drive the Thebans out 
of Euboso, which took place about the middle of 3<;8 B.c. 

We see that Sestos must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Charts five 
years werwards, in the year 353 B.c. (Died. xvi. 34). It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of DemosthenCs, that CbaridSmus did 
actually sun'cndcr the Chersonese at this time. Had he still refused to 
surrender Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact 
emphatically against him. hesldes, DemostlienSs says, comparing the 
conduct of Hiilip towards the Olyntbians, with that of Kersobkptfis 
towards Atliens — ixeivos iKtivots norlSaiav obx^ TtiyuatSr' ittiSamy, i)ylic‘ 
&wo<rTtpciy obiciS' oKi t' ijv, fiovrep ifSy Kepo’ofiXfirr?)* XeppdietifM' (p. 656, 
s. 128). Tills distinctly announces that the Chersonese was given back to 
Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, by Kersobleptfis. Sestos must 
have been given up along with it, ss the principal and most valuable post 
upon all accounts. If it be true (as Diodorus states) that Chai-8s in 333 
B.c. took Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced 
the rest to slavery — we must suppose the town again to have revolted 
between 358 and 353 B.c. ; that is, during the time of the Social War; 
which is highly probable. But there is much in the statement of Diodorus 
which 1 cannot distinctly make out ; for he says that Ketsobleptds in 353 
B.C., on account of his hatted towards Thilip, surrendered to Atnens oil the 
cities in the Chersonese except Katdia. That had already been done in 
338 B.C., and without any reference to Philip; and if after surrendering the 
Chersonese in 358 b.c., ICersobleptSs had afterwards reconquered it, so as 
to have it again hr his possession in tbs beginning of 353 b,c. — ^it seems 
vnaccountaole that DemosthenSs should say nothing about the reconquest; 
in his oration against AiistokratSs, where be is trying to make all potnb 
possible against Ketsobleplds. 
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he retained for himself Kardia,^ which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersobleptes, Berisad^s, and Amadokus ; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese.® 

It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession 
of the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian poten- 
tates. And it would seem that her transmarine power, with its 
dependencies and confederates, now stood at a greater height 
than it had ever reached since the terrible reverses of 405 n.C. 
Among them were numbered not only a great number of the 
.digean islands (even the largest, Eubcea, Chios, Samos, and 
Rhodes), but also various continental possessions ; Byzantium 
— the Chersonese — Maroneia ® with other places on the southern 
coast of Thrace — and Pydna, Methdnfi, and Potidreti, with 
most of the region surrounding the Thermaic Gulf.'^ This last 
portion of empire had been acquired at the cost of the Olyn- 
thian fraternal alliance of neighbouring cities, against which 
Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most disastrous 
for the future independence of Greece, had made war with an 
inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, with 
a just iiistinct towaj'ds the future aggrandisement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus wealceoing Olynthus ; feeling that the 
towns on the Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong 
Ol3mthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, reciprocally 
attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
effectively, than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 

^ Demosth, cont. Avistokrat. p. 681, s. Zl6. 

® Demosth. cont. AristokmC. p. 623, s. 8; p. 654, s. 121. The 
chronology of these events as given by Rehdantz (Vitic Iphicratis, Chabriw, 
&c. p. 147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong objection 
exprMsed agamst it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
Ixxiii.) — and more exact than the chronology of Bdhnecke, Forschmigen, 
p. 7®7» who places the coming out of Kephisodotus as general to the 
Chersonese in 358 b.c., which is, I think, a full year too late. Rehdantz 
does not allow, as I think he ought to do, for a curtain interval between 
Kephisodotus and the Ten Envoys, daring which Athenodoius acted for 
Athens. 

* Demosthen. cont. Polyklera. p. 1212, s. 26. 

* Demosthen. Philippic. I. p. 41, s. 6. irore 2 &ySpBS 

’ABipiiffoi, TliSveai leal IToWSaiav Koi HleBiimiv sal vdvra riy riwoy 
ravTOy olKe'tay niKhif, &C. 
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368-363 B.C., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382-380 u.c. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise 
— Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both con- 
spired to break down the most effective barrier against Mace- 
donian aggrandisement ; neither was found competent to 
provide any adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese,^ 
lasted but for a moment. During the very same year, there 
occurred that revolt among her principal allies, known by the 
name of the Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, 
and left the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy — Philip of Macedon. That 
prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage in 
Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360-359 b.c.). At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. 
Not the most prescient eye in Greece could have recognised, 
in the inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession 
against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of 
every kind — the future conqueror of Chaeroneia, and destroyer 
of Grecian independence. How, by his own genius, energy, 
and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissensions of his 
Grecian enemies, he attained this inauspicious eminence will 
be recounted presently. 


In 403 n.c., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city-com- 
munities were more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being 
both numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years — 404-403 b.c. to 360-359 b.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 

* I have not made any mention of the expedition against Euboea 
(whereby Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though 
it occurred just about the same time as pie recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly come to be spoken of in a future 
chapter. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 
series of proceedings which hod been going on for ibur years ; so that I 
could hardly leave that series unfinished. 
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been at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, 
and Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other ; 
in ^7hich, unhappily, each has been far more successful than 
in strengthening herself. The maritime power of Athens is 
now indeed considerable, and may be called very great, if com- 
pared with the state of degradation to which she had been 
brought in 403 b.c. But it will presently be seen how unsub- 
stantial is the foundation of her authority, and how fearfully 
she has fallen off from that imperial feeling and energy which 
ennobled her ancestors under the advice of PeriklSs. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

.SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the 
history of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, where Nikios and Demosthenfis 
with nearly their entire armament perished by so lamentable a 
fate. I now resume from that point the thread of Sicilian 
events, which still continues so distinct from those of Pelopon- 
nesus and Eastern Greece, that it is inconvenient to include 
both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in 
September 413 b.c.) excited the strongest sensation tliroughout 
every part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxica- 
tion of triumph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. 
It had been achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 
aiding) by the united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in 
the island — for all of them had jomed Syracuse as soon as her 
prospects became decidedly encouraging j except Naxus and 
Katana, which were allied with the Athenians — and Agrigentum, 
which remained neutral.^ Unfortunately we know little or 
nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, immediately 
folloiving upon circumstances of so much excitement and 
interest. They appear to ha^e carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con- 
tributed to the resistance against them.® But botli this city 

^ Thucyd. vii, So-SA * Lysias, Orat. xx, (pro Polystrato) s. 26, ay. 
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and Naxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies 
of the defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss 
of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably 
not eager to attack them, and thereby to aggrandise that city 
further ; while the Syracasans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising from the immense efforts through 
which alone their triumph bad been achieved. The pecuniary 
burdens to which they had been obliged to submit— known to 
Nikias during the last months of the siegc,^ and fatally miS' 
leading his judgement — were so heavy as to task severely their 
powers of endurance. After paying, and dismissing with appro- 
priate gratitude, the numerous auxiliaries whom they had been 
obliged to hire— after celebrating the recent triumph, and 
decorating the temples, in a manner satisfactory to the ex- 
uberant joy of the citizens,* — there would probably be a general 
disposition to repose rather than to aggressive warfare. There 
would be much destruction to be repaired throughout their 
territory, poorly watched or cultivated during the year of the 
siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of ex- 
asperation and vengeance against Athens, contbined with 
gratitude towards the Lacedxmonians, was too powerful to be 
balked. A confident persuasion reigned throughout Greece that 
Athens * could not holdout for one single summer after her late 
terrific disaster ; a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a 
large auxiliary squadron to act against her from Syracuse and 
her other enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian 
distress, such enemies of course became more numerous. 
Especially the city of Tliurii in Italy,* which had been friendly 
to Athens and had furnished aid to Demosthenes in his 
expedition to Sicily, now underwent a change, banished three 
hundred of the leading philo-Athenian citizens (among them the 
rhetor Lysias), and espoused the Peloponnesian cause with 
ardour. The feeling of reaction at Thuiii, and of vengeance 
at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of both places to take 
active part in an effort promising to be easy and glorious, for 
the destruction of Athens and her empire. And volunteers 
were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps of the 
sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b,c. (the year 

‘ Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. ® Diodor. xiii. 34. 

' * Thucyd. viii. 2 : compare vU. SS* 

* Thucyd. vii. 33-57 5 Cionyslus Halikam. judje. <te lysii, p. 4S3- 
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following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from 
Selinus, under the command of Hermokratcs, reached Pelo- 
ponnesus and joined the Lacedsemouian fleet in its expedition 
across the ^gean to Miletus. Another squadron of ten 
triremes from Thurii, under the Rhodian Dorieus, and a 
further reinforcement from Tarentum and Lokri, followed soon 
after. It was Hermokratfis who chiefly instigated his country- 
men to this effort.^ Throughout the trying months of the 
siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, 
seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valour and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the 
main fleet now acting against Athens in the TEgean (events 
already described in ray sixty-first chapter), his conduct was 
not less distinguished. Pie was energetic in action, and 
popular in his behaviour towards those under his command ; 
but what stood out most conspicuously as well as most 
honourably, was his personal incorruptibility. While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tissaphernfis, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause 
and breach of engagement towards the armament, with indiffer- 
ence to the privations of their own unpaid seamen — Hermo- 
kratfis and Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to 
the extent of draAving upon themselves the indignant dis- 
pleasure of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of 
the satrap himself.® They were the more earnest in perform- 
ing this duty, because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes 
Avere manned by freemen in larger proportion than the remain- 
ing fleet® 

The sanguine expectarion, however, entertained by Plermo- 
kra.t6s and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily — 
that one single effort would gloriously close the war — ^tvas far 
from being realised. Athens resisted with unexpected energy; 
the Lacedaemonians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they 
even let slip the golden opportunity presented to them by the 
usurpation of the Athenian Four Hundred. TissaphernSs was 
discovered to be studiously starving and protracting the war 
for purposes of his own, which Hermokrat6s vainly tried to 
counter-work by a personal visit and protest at Sparta.* 
Accordingly the war trailed on with fluctuating success, and 
even renovated efficiency on the part of Athens ; so that the 
Syracusans at home, far from hearing announced the accom- 

^ Thncyd. viii. 26, 35, 91, ® Tliuoyd. viii, 29, 45, 78, 84. 

• Thttcyd. vui, 84. '* Tliucyd. viii. S?, 
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pHshmeiit of those splendid anticipations under which their 
squadron had departed, received news generally unfavourable, 
and at length positively disastrous. They were informed that 
their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colours, had found means to assemble a fleet 
at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the .digean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont ^ 
(one at Kynossema — 4r i b.c. — a second between Abydos and 
Dardanus — 410 b.c.); and at length of a third, more decisive 
and calamitous than the preceding — the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 B.C.), wherein the Lacedmmonian admiral Mindanis was 
slain, and the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In 
this defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their 
seamen were compelled to burn all their triremes without 
exception, in order to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy; and were left destitute, without clothing or 
subsistence, on the shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus.*’ That satrap, with generous fortvardness, 
took_ them into his pay, advanced to them clothing and 
provision for two months, and furnished them with timber 
from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramytlium, one great place of 
export for Idcean timber), where the re-construction took place, 
the Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to 
the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship 
was passed to all of them who chose to accept it.® 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedtemonians by HippokratSs, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament — “Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not 
what to do.” * This curious despatch has passed into history, 
because it was intercepted by the Athenians, and never 
reached its destination. But without doubt the calamitous 
state of facts, which it was intended to make known, flew 
rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to Pelo- 
ponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder ; 
since the intervention of Phamabazus, whereby the sufferers 

’ Thucyd, viii, loj ; Xen. Hellen. i. i,<j. ' 

• ® Xen, Hellen. 1 . i, 19. ® Xen, Hellen. 1 . 1, 23-30. 

* Xen. Hellen. i, l, 23. “Eppa rlk Ka\i. tSMapos imeireroice itavaurt 
T&jitpes’ iwopiopies ri xp^ Spfiv, 
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were so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated 
until after some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being 
made known excited not only ]>owerful sympathy with the 
sufferers, but also indignant displeasure against Hermokratfis 
and his colleague.s ; who — ^liaving instigated their countrymen 
three years before, by sanguine hopes and assurances, to 
commence a foreign expedition for the purpose of finally 
putting down Athens— had not only achieved nothing, but 
had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
inciipable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the. 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed 
at Syracuse against Hermokratfes and his colleagues. The 
sentence was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermo- 
kratSs himself to the armament, convoked in public meeting. 
While lamenting and protesting against its alleged injustice and 
illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain unabated 
good behaviour for the future, and to choose new admirals for 
the time, until the successors nominated at Syracuse should 
arrive. The news was heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, 
the pilots, and the maritime soldiers or marines; who, 
iitta(±ed to Hermokrates from his popular manner, his constant 
openness of communication with them, and his anxetiy to collect 
their opinions, loudly proclaimed that they would neither 
choose, nor serve under, any other leaders.^ But the admirals 
repressed this disposition, deprecating any resistance to the 
decree of the city. They laid down their command, inviting 
any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his complaint at once 
publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many victories and 
glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, which had knit them 
together by the ties of honourable fellowship. No man stood 
forward to accuse them ; and they consented, on the continued 
request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived — Demarchus, Myskon, and Potamis. 
They then retired amidst universal regret ; many of the trier- 
archs even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to 
S}'racuse they would procure their restoration. The change of 
commanders took place at Miletus.^ 

Though Hermokratts, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance 
of past victories, yet he would hardly have' found the like 
response in a Syracusan assembly. For if we review the 
* Xen. riellen. i. i, ® Xcn. Hellen.. i. i, 87-31. 
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proceedings of the armament since he conducted it from 
Syracuse to join the Peloponnesian fleet, we shall find that on 
the whole his expedition had been a complete failure, and that 
his assurances of success against Athens had ended in nothing 
but disappointment. There was therefore ample cause for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far 
as our limited means of information enable us to judge, the 
sentence of banishment against him appears to have been 
undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of 
Hermokrates to any misconduct or omission on his part ; while 
in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance 
to the duplicity of Tissaphem6s, he stood out as an honourable 
exception among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Hermokrates had fallen into disgrace, cir- 
culated a version of his own, pretending that the latter, having 
asked money from Irim and been reused, had sought by 
calumnious means to revenge such refusal.^ But this story, 
whether believed elsewhere or not) found no credit with the 
other satrap Phamabazus ; who warmly espoused tire cause of 
the banished general, presenting him with a sum of money 
even unsolicited. This money Hermolaat6s immediately 
employed in getting together triremes and mercenary soldiers 
to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by force.* We shall 
presently see how he fared in this attempt. Meanwhile we 
may remark that the sentence of banishment, though in itself 
unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes of his country- 
men by his own subsequent resort to hostile measures against 
them. 

The party opposed to Hermokratfis had now the preponder- 
ance in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence 
against him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned 
by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only 
the most scanty information as to the internal state of 
Syracuse during the period immediately succeeding the Athe- 
nian siege ; a period of marked popular sentiment and peculiar 
interest. As at Athens under the pressure of the Xerxeian 
invasion — the energies of aU the citizens, rich and poor, young 
and old, had been called forth for repulse of the common 
enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve, it. As 
at Athens after the batde of Salamis and Plattea, so at Syracuse 
after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers — the people, 
elate with &e plenitude of recent effort, and conscious drat 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of .all, were 
* Thucyd, viii, St. * Xen. HeUen., 1. t, 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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in a stale of animated democratical impulse, eager for the 
utmost extension and equality of political rights. Even before 
the Athenian siege, the government had been democratical ; a 
fact, which Thucydides notices as among the causes of the 
successful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in 
resistance, and by preventing the besiegers from exciting 
intestine discontent.^ But in the period immediately after the 
siege, it under^vent changes which are said to have rendered it 
still more democratical. On the proposition of an influential 
citizen named Dioklfis, a commission of Ten was named, of 
which he was president, for the purpose of revising both the 
constitution and the legislation of the city. Some organic alter- 
ations were adopted, one of which was, that the lot should be 
adopted, instead of the principle of election, in the nomination 
of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or collection of 
criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and sanctioned. 
We know nothing of its details, but we are told that its 
penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Dioklfis, the 
chief of the Committee who had prepared it. Though now 
adopted at Syracuse, it did not last long j for we shall find in 
■five or six years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, 
just as Peisistratus had put down the Solonian legislation at 
Athens. But it was again revived at the extinction of the 
Dionysian dynasty, after the lapse of more than sixty years ; 
with comments and modifications by a committee, among 
whose members were the Corinthians Kephalus and Timoleon. 
It is also said to have been copied in various otlier Sicilian 
cities, and to have remained in force until the absorption of all 
Sicily under the dominion of the Romans.® 

We have the austere character of Diokl6s illustrated by a 
story (of more than dubious credit,® and of which the like is 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that having 
inadvertently violated one of his own enactments, he enforced 
the duty of obedience by falling on his own sword. But 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know the substance of 
his laws, which would have thrown so much light on the 
sentiments and position of the Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we 
distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution of 
Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us 
that the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, 

* Thacyd. vii. 55. ® Diodor. xiii. 33-35. 

® Compare Diodur, xiii. 7<i— about the banishment of DioklSs. 
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yet he does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, 
or under what reserves and exceptions — such, for example, as 
those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syra- 
cusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their consti- 
tution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. 
Yet he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as 
pushing himself up to the despotism by the most violent 
demagogic opposition j and as having accused, disgraced, and 
overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession of the 
functions of government.^ If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democratical, it would seem that the practice 
cannot have materially changed, and that the persons actually 
in leading function still continued to be rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and 
Katana, after continuing more than three years,® was brought 
to a close by an enemy from without, even more formidable 
than Athens. This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but 
Phoenician — the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful 
year (480 b.c.) which transported Xerxes across the Helles- 
pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had 
poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for 
the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, 
who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On that 
occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in the memorable 
battle of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by 
this defeat, that for the seventy years which intervened between 
480-410 B.C., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the 
island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after the 
destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been 
kept in restraint while the Athenian empire remained un- 
impaired, again to act offensively for the recovery of their 
dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of 
Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but even alarm to 
Carthage,® bad been a safeguard to the Plellenic world both at 

^ Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 6. Kal iy Xvaouvitrais i Stiftos, cStios yeyi/teros 
rijs vIktis rod roKi/Mv toS vphs ’ASijvoIouj, iie inhtTtiai ttuiOKpofrliat 
fterdfia^, 

V, 4, 4, 5. Kal Ato>'6<rtos KartryopS” Aa^rafov Kal r^y vKouirlay 
<n)s rupmivlSos, Sti ISxOpav iri<rT€uSels &s Siipcruchs &v. 

* Diodor. xiii. 56. 

® Thucyd. vi. 34. Speech of Hennokratls to his countryiuen at 
Syracnse^oKet S« /tot Kal it Kapxnt^ya Hfttway elrat teifo^. Oi ykp 
vor- N 
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its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was that 
safeguard overthrown, than the hostile pressure of the foreigner 
began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the eastern 
coast of the /Egean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the con- 
clusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be 
found frequent in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and 
upon an extensive scale, so, as to act powerfully on the destinies 
of the Sicilian Greeks. Whether any internal causes had 
occurred to make them abstain from intervention during the 
preceding generations, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 
out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her 
oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial posses- 
sions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast 
of Africa both eastward and westward from her city ; compre- 
hending also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles, but (at. this time, 
probably) few settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to 
occupy her attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian 
affairs j the more so, as her fjrovince in Sicily was rather a 
dependent ally than a colonial possession. In the early 
treaties made with Rome, the Carthaginians restrict and even 
interdict the trafGc of the Romans both with Sardinia and 
Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant the amplest 
licence of intercourse with the Carth^inian province of Sicily; 
which they consider as standing in the same relation to 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Rome.^ While 
the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it 


iviKvtcrrop airois, iw' ifl Slit ipiffov ttirl /til irore ’AA/rafoi airois jirl riif 
v 6 }up ifJBmeriVf &c. 

^ Polybius, iii. 23 , 23, 24. 

He pves three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the days of 
PyiThus, about 278 a.c. ; the earliest to So8-b.c. The intermediate treaty 
is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, hut 1 see no ground for 
Euppoidng that it is so late as 343 B.C., which is the date us^gned to it by 
Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii. I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier date, somewhere 
between 480-410 B.C. Tills second treaty is &r more restrictive than the 
first, against the Romans ; for it interdicts them from all traffic eiHier with. 
Sardinia or Africa, except the city of Carthage itself ; the first treaty 
permitted such trade under cerlain llmitatioDS and conditions. The second 
treaty argues a compamtive superiority of Carthage to Rome, which would 
rather seem to belong to the latter half of the fifth century B.C., than to the 
1 ifAp V-lf of th#» fn rth. 
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would appear that her other dependencies gave her niucli 
trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and ex- 
tortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third or second 
centuries b.c. ; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con- 
clusions as to the fifth century b.c., especially in reference to 
the general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 
264 B.c. j the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such 
reduction we learn that about 150 b.c., shortly before the third 
Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the 
city, not less than 700,000 souls were computed in it, as 
occupants of a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, 
covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its 
citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its 
own, and crowned at its summit by a magnificent temple of 
.(Esculapius. The numerous population is the more remark- 
able, since Utica (a considerable city, colonised from Phcenicia 
more anciently than even Carthage itself, and always in- 
dependent of the Carthaginians, though in the condition of an 
inferior and discontented ally) was within the distance of seven 
miles from Carthage** on the one side, and Tunis seemingly 
not much farther off on the other. Even at that time, too, the 
Carthaginians are said to have possessed 300 tributary cities in 
Libya.® Yet this was but a small fraction of the prodigious 
empire which had belonged to them certainly in the fourth 
century b.c., and in all probability also between 480-410 b.c. 
That empire extended eastward as far as the Altars of the 
Philseni, near the Great Syrlis — ^westward all dong the coast to 
the Pillars of PleraklSs and the western coast of Morocco. 
The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far as tlie bay 
called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the name of 
Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along this 
extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, living 
by agriculture ; and a mixed population called Liby-Phoenicians, 
formed by intermarriage and cation of some of these tribes 
either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with a 

1 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 833 5 Livy, Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 3S0 stadia; and the breadth of the 
isthmus as €0 stadia. But this is noticed by Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf der KUste des Mittelmeers, p. 85). 

* Appian. Reb. Funic, viii. 7 S« * Strabo, iU sup. 
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Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, yet of 
still earlier settlement in the country.^ These Liby-Phoenicians 
dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and uiifortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally un- 
warlike, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to 
the extreme richness of their soil.® Of the Liby-Phoenician 
towns the number is not known to us, but it must have been 
prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agathokles and 
Regulus in their respective invasions captured no less than 
200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 50 towns.® 

A few of the towns along the coast — Hippo, Utica, Adm- 
metum, Thapsus, Leptis, &c. — ^were colonies from Tyre, like 
Carthage herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they 
stood upon a different footing from the Liby-Phcenician towns, 
either maritime or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians con- 
trived in time to render every town tributary, with the exception 
of Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants 
of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indigenous 
Libyan ■, and the amount which they imposed appears to have 
been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as 
one-half of their produce, and doubled at one stroke the 
tribute levied upon the towns. The town and district of 
Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 
talents annually. Such exactions were not collected without 
extreme harshness of enforcement, sometimes stripping the 
tax-payer of all that he iJossessed; and even tearing him from 

^ This is the view of MSvers, sustained with much plausibility, in his 
learned and instructive work — Geschichte der I’hoenizier, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 43 S- 4 S 5 * See Diodor, xx, «. 

' ® Livy xxix. 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 

* Diodor. xx. 17 ; Appian, viii. 3, 68. 

* Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modem Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
— " The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labour on the 
Turkish forms in the flaim of Turkey, and who are bound to account to 
their masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as T3’rtKUS says of the 
Messenians of his time — 

’{Icnrip ovoi axSnn ni/xS/tmat 

AemrooilrfOla’ijfiipoyTeFi AyayxaiiK ivi Avyp^;, 

*Uptav «r£v, Aovoi' Kopwhv apentpa 

(T^tsus, Fms, 5, «d. Sctineld.) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard ” 
(Leake, Feloponnesiaca, p. 168}. 
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his family to be sold in person for a slave.^ Accordingly the 
general sentiment among the dependencies towards Carthage 
was one of mingled fear and hatred, which rendered them 
eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. In 
some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons : but they also provided 
a species of garrison from among their own citizens j by 
sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning to them 
lots of land with the cultivators attached. This provision for 
poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the Roman 
colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian political 
system, serving the double purpose of obviating discontent 
among their to™ population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad.® 

In the fifth century b.c., the Carthaginians had no appre- 
hension of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward ; an 
enterprise first .attempted in 316 b.c., to the surprise of every 
one, by the boldness of the Syracusan Agathokl6s. Nor were 
their enemies on the land side formidable as conquerors, 
though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. The 
Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off.® 

* Polybius, i. 72 j Livy, xxxiv. 62. 

Movers (Geschichte iler Fhoenisier, ii. 2, p. 455) assigns this large 
assessment to Leptis Magna ; but the passage of Livy can relate only to 
Leptis Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die KUstenlitmler des Mitlellandischen 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, 200 miles from 
Carthage (Pliny, II. N. v. 3). Yet it seems certain that Qre name Emporia 
must have comprised the territory south of Carthage and approaching very 
near to the city ; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. Pie intended to land very near 
Carthage ; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near to that dty, 
but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica., This region, north of 
Carthage was probably not included in the name Emporia (Livy, xxix. 

25-27). 

" Anstotel. Politic. 11. 8, 9 ; vi. 3, 5. 

’ Appian, viii. 32, 54, 59 ; Phlegon. Troll de Mirabilibus, c. 18. 
ESfiaxos S4 fji(rnr ii> KapxJ^Sorious' mpira^ptiovras rijv itlav 

ivapxlay, tiptlv ipierffevras Sio ffKtMroiis iy aop^ Ktipiyovs, &c. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the ■ 
Carthavinian dominion j for the Carthavlnians ailerwards, as they inrew 
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But tliese barbarians did not acquire sufficient organisation to 
act for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agalhoklfis), 
the warfare carried on ijy the Carthaginians was constantly 
aggressive and in foreign parts. For these purposes they 
chiefly employed foreign mei'cenaries, hired for the occasion 
from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, together with conscripts from their Libyan 
dependencies. The native Carthaginians,^ though encouraged 
by honorary marks to undertake this military service, were 
generally averse to it, and sparingly employed. But these 
citizens, though not often sent on foreign service, constituted a 
most formidable force when called upon. No less than forty 
thousand hoplites went forth firom the gates of Carthage to 
resist AgathoklSs, together with one thousand cavalry, and two 
thousand war-chariots.^ An immense public magazine — of 
arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions — appears 
to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the citadel of 
Carthage.3 A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of wealth 
and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage,* distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these 
citizen troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily ; but 
most part of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, 
Libyans, &c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, 
discordant in language as well as in customs. Such men had 
never any attachment to the cause in which they fought — 


more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench ; as we see 
by the passages of Appian above referred to. 

- MQveis (G«oh. der Fheeniz. ii. 2, p. 457) identifies this trench with tlie 
one which Fliny names near Theme on Uie Lesser Syrtis, os having been 
dug by order of the second Africanus — to form a boundary between the 
Roman province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings (Pliny, 
K. N. V. 3)._ But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that 
this last is distinct from the Carlliaginian trench. 

*_A Carthaginian citizen wore as many rings as he had served camimigns 
(Aristotel. Politic, vii. 2, 6 ), 

° Diodor. xx. 10. 

* Appian, viii. 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an 
immense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to the 
perfidious manoeuvres of the Romans, a little before the last siege of 
Carthage. 

SeC'Eatticher, Oeschichte der Carlhager, p. zo-25. 

^ Dindnr '-vi ® 
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seldom, to the commanders under whom they served; while 
they were often treated by Carthage with bad faith, and reck- 
lessly abandoned to destruction.^ A military system such as 
this was pregnant with danger, if ever the mercenary soldiers 
got footing in Africa ; as happened after the first Punic war, 
when the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But on 
foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 
Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers — manifesting little or no military 
skill ; until we come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted 
under Hamilkar Barca and his illustrious son Pfannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to compre- 
hend its real working. The magistrates most conspicuous in 
rank and precedence were, the two Kings or Suffetes, who 
presided over the Senate.® They seem to have been renewed 
annually, though how far the same persons were re-eligible or 
actually re-chosen, we do not know; but they were always 
selected out of some few principal families or gentes. There 
is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian citizens 
were distributed into three tribes, thirty curirn, and three 
hundred gentes— something in the manner of the Roman 
patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or 
committee of thirty frincipes representing the curiae ; ® some- 
times a still smaller, of only ten principes. These little 
councils are both frequently mentioned in the political pro- 
ceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the Thirty may coincide 
\vith what Polybius calls the Gerusia or Council of Ancients — 
the Three tiundrod, with that which he calls the Senate.* 

^ See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercena^ armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, lor having always maintnined his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xxvili. 12). 
Compare Polybius, i. 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned 
his mercenaries to destruction at Syraense (Diodoi. mv. 75-77). 

® There were in like manner two Sufietes in Gades and each of the 
other Phoenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, 
c. 7 ) talks of Hannibal as haying been made king {tex) when he was 
invested with his great foreign military command, at twenW-two years of 
age. So Diodorus (xiv. 54) talks about Imilkon, and Herodotus (vii. 166] 
about Hamilkar. 

" See Movers, Die Phonisier, ii. i, p. 483-^99. 

* Polybius, X. 18 ; Livy, xxx. 16. 
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Aristotle assimilates the two ICings (Suffetes) of Carthage to 
the two Kings of Sparta — and the Gerusia of Carthage also to 
that of Sparta;^ which latter consisted of thirty members, 
including the Kings who sat in it. But Aristotle does not 
allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous to what Polybius 
calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, one of one 
hundred members, the other of one hundred and four ; and 
certain Boards of Five — the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors ; yet 
again he talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum j of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war, as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful 
that it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of 
the state. Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was 
passed to lessen the overweening power of this Order of 
Judges ; causing them to be elected only for one year, instead 
of being perpetual.® 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, 
convey so little information and are withal so difficult to recon- 
cile, that both the structure and working of the political machine 
at Carthage may be said to be unlrnown.® But it seems clear 
that the general spirit of the government was highly oligarchical ; 
that a few rich, old, and powerful families divided among them- 
selves the great offices and influence of the state j that they 
maintained themselves in pointed and even insolent distinction 
from the multitude j * that they stood opposed to each other in 
bitter feuds, often stained by gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and 
tlrat the treatment with which, through these violent party- 

Vet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the v\ijSos or 
people (vi. 51). It would seem that by Tep6mioy he must mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x. 18) Siyu^ii'ros. 

t Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 2. 

® Livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) mentions the 100 select Senators set 
apart as judges. 

• Heercn (Ideen liber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii. p. 138, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristoteles dePolitidCarlhaginiensium, 
Wratisl. 1824} have discussed all these passages with ability. But their 
materials do not enable them to resmh any certainty. 

* Valerius Max. ix. 4. " Insolentite inter Carthaginiensem et Cam- 
panum senatum quasi semulatio foit. Ille enim separate a plebe balneo 
lavahatur, hie diverso foro utehalur.” 
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antipathies, unsuccessful generals were visited, was cruel in the 
extreme.! It appears that wealth was one indispensable quali- 
fication, and that magistrates and generals procured their 
appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. Of such 
corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the curia or the political 
associations j a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a 
circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to 
the phiditia or public mess of Sparta.® There was a Demos or 
people at Carthage, who were consulted on particular occasions, 
and before whom propositions were publicly debated in cases 
where the Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind.® How numerous this Demos was, or what proportion of 
the whole population it comprised, we have no means of know- 
ing. But it is plain, that whether more or less considerable, its 
multitude was kept under dependence to the rich families by 
stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative appointments 
with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The purposes 
of government were determined, its powers wielded, and the 
great ofSces held — Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges — by 
the members of a small number of wealthy families j and the 
chief opposition which they encountered, was from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government was con- 
ducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity, 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandisement. 
Within the knowledge of AristoUe, Carthage had never suffered 
either the successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent 
intestine commotion.* 

! Diodor. xx. lo ; xxiii. 9 ; Valer. Max. ii. 7, l. 

‘ Aristotel. Politic, iii. 5, 6. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedines — as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish eveu apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even granting 
the analogy on these external points — the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must have been so great that the comparison 
seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of the circuit ci comivia at Carthage ; but this is 
probably a general expression, without partieulor reference to the public 
banquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

® Aristotel, Folit. ii. 8, 3. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 8, l. Pie briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Sanno (v. 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxu 4). Hanuo is said 
to have formed the plan of patting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures ; 
all his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very dilficuit to make out Aristotle's statements about the 
Carthaginian government — but some of them are even contradictory. One 
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The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, 
is Mago (seemingly about 530-500 b.c.), who is said to have 
mainly contributed to organise the forces, and extend the 
dominion of Carthage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, 
peiished after a victorious career in Sardinia the other, 
Hamilkar, commanding at the battle of Himera in Sicily, was 
there defeated and slain by Gelon, as has been already recounted. 
After the death of Hamilkar, his son Giskon was condemned to 
perpetual exile, and passed his life in Sicily at the Greek city of 
Selinus.® But the sons of Hasdrubal still remained at Carthage, 
the most powerful citizens in the state ; carrying on hostilities 
against the Moors and other indigenous Africans, whom they 
compelled to relinquish the tribute which Carthage bad paid, 
down to that time, for the ground whereon 5 ie city was 
situated. This family are said indeed to have been so 
powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed 
to be necessary ; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time.® Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent tho 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480-410 b.c. Theie were probably other 
causes also, not known to us — and down to the year 413 b.c., 
the formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already 
remarked) kept them on the watclt even for themselves. But 
now, after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, 
apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; so that 
Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek in 
Sicily both aggrandisement and revenge. 

It is remarlrable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent 
invasion by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters 
to Caxthage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal 
war with rival neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the 
soliciting parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without 

of these (v. 10, 3) has been pointed out by M. Baith^lemy St, Hilaiie, who 
proposestoread 4 tf XaA.KijSifi'ndstead of iy KapxvS^yi- In another placefv. 10, 
4) Aiistotle calls Carthage (iy KapxnMyi SitpioKparov/Uirp) a state demo- 
cratically governed ; which cannot be reconciled with what he says in ii. 8, 
respecting its government. 

AristoUe compares the Council of 104 at Carthage to the Spartan Ephors. 
But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative and other business performed by the five 
Ephors. 

» Justin, xfac. I. 2 Diodor. xiii. 

• Justin, xix, 2. 
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success, ^ before they thought of sending to invoke aid from 
Athens. This war indeed had been for the time merged and 
forgotten in the larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse ; 
but it revived after that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her 
armament were shipwrecked. The Egesteans had not only 
lost their protectors, but had incurred aggravated hostility 
from their neighbours, for having brought upon Sicily so 
formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quarrel with 
Selinus had related to a disputed portion of border territory. 
This point they no longer felt competent to maintain, under 
their present disadvantageous circumstances. But the Selinun- 
tines, confident, as well as angry, were now not satisfied with 
success in their original claim. They proceeded to strip the 
Egestseans of other lands indisputably belonging to them, and 
seriously menaced the integrity as well as the independence of 
the city. To no other quarter could the Egestseans turn, with 
any chance of finding both will and power to protect them, 
except to Cartilage.® 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi- 
Hellenic) was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian 
coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian settlements — 
Moty6, Panormus (now Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. 
Selinus also was near the western cape, but on the southern 
coast of Sicily, with its territory conterminous to the southern 
portion of Egesta. When therefore the Egestscan envoys 
presented their urgent supplications at Carthage for aid, pro- 
claiming that unless assisted they must be subjugated and 
become a dependency of Selinus — the Carthaginians would 
not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settlements 
would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbour were 
allowed thus to aggrandise herself. Accordingly they agreed 
to grant the aid solicited ; yet not witliout much debate and 
hesitation. They were uneasy at the idea of resuming miUtary 
operations in Sicily — ^which had been laid aside for seventy 
years, and had moreover left such disastrous recollections ® — ^at 
a moment when Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from 
the recent destruction of the Athenian armament. But the 
^ Diodoi. xii, 82. 

Tt seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have talcen 

C lttce in 452 B,c., between the Egestseans and Lilybeeans — was really a war 
etween Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi. 86— with Wesseling’s note). 
Lilybsenm as a town attained no importance until after the capture of 
Mot3r8 by the eider Dionysias in 396 B.c. 

® Dlodor, xiii. 43. • Diodor. xiii. 43, 
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recollections of the Gelonian victory at Himera, while they 
suggested apprehension, also kindled the appetite of revenge ; 
especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the grandson of that 
general Hamilkar who had there met his death, Hannibal was 
at this moment King, or rather first of the two Suffetes, chief 
executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather had been 
seventy years before. So violent had been the impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general 
Hamilkar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to 
pass his whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of 
Selinus, where probably Hannibal also had spent his yoiitli, 
though restored since to his country and to his lamily conse- 
quence — ^and frozn whence he brought back an intense antipathy 
to the Greek name, as well as an impatience to wipe off by a 
signal revenge the dishonour both of his country and of his 
family. Accordingly, espousing with warmtli the request of 
the Egestaeans, he obtained from the Senate authority to take 
effective measures for their protection.^ 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and 
Selinus, to remonstrate against the encroachments of the 
Selinuntines j with further instructions, in case remonstrance 
proved ineffectual, to proceed witli the Egestaeans to Syracuse, 
and there submit the whole dispute to the arbitration of the 
Syracusans. He foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority 
of force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitra- 
tion j and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one 
party but rejected by the other, would stand aside from die 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43 . Kari<rrrta-av (rrpanrytn' rbv 'AvvlBav, kotA v6iicvs rdre 
PatfiXeiavTa. OSras Si fjv vlavia /tiv rov vpbs ri\ava itoKtftfiirea>ros ’A/xfX- 
Kov, Kal irplti TcAcvr^iravTos, vlhs Si TivKuyos, Sift Tiji' rov ttn.Tpbs 

Ijrrav lipvjttSe6fhii, Kol KVrt^laiTty iy Tf SeAw'ovvti, 'O S’ oSy ’Awf^or, &y 
fiiy fcai tpvffa Sfias Si rks Tuy wpay6yaty iTtfj,{as SiopS^trairSat 

Pov\6iuyos, &c. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of hia life, de- 
serves notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics ami 
Carthage. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, was not 
unfrequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgement, or omission. But 
I do not recollect any case in which, when a Gre(^n general thus apparently 
innocent was not merely defeated but slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians. In appre- 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and 
oligarchical, dealt with their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthage 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censure the Greeks, 
wilt have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review the 
proceedinvs of the Carthaginians. 
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quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had expected. The 
Selinuntines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest against the 
representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined to 
refer their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with 
Selinus, yet without impeachment of their pacific relations 
with Carthage; thus leaving the latter free to act without 
obstmction. Hannibal immediately sent over a body of troops 
to the aid of Egesta: 5000 Libyans or Africans; and 800 
Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly in the pay 
and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had quitted 
that camp before the final catastrophe occurred.^ 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
of Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full power and 
prosperity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue 
Egesta. Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory 
with their full force. They began to ravage the country, yet 
at first with order and precaution ; but presently, finding no 
enemy in the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This was the 
moment for which the Egeslteans and Carthaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptured the whole 
booty.^ 

The^war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the 
part of the Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 
despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was 
nece.ssary for the defence of the latter, had the Carthaginians 
yet interfered. But against such an interference tlie Selinun- 
tines, if they had taken a pradent measure of their own force, 
would have seen that they were not likely to achieve any 
conquest. Moreover, they might perhaps have obtained peace 
now, had they sought it ; as a considerable minority among 
them, headed by a citizen named Empedion,® urgently recom- 
mended: for Selinus appears always to have been on more 
friendly terms with Carthage than any other Grecian city in 
Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinuntine troops 
had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought in the 
Carthaginian army under Hamilkar ; * a plea, which, had it been 
pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal. But 
this claim upon the good-will of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43, 44. * Diodor. xiii. 44. , ,1 ■ 

® Diodor. xiii. 49. * Diodor. xiii. 55 ; xi. ai. 
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force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to 
ask for aid, which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, 
promised to send them. But the promise was given with little 
cordiality, as appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, 
as well as from the neutrality which they had professed so 
recently before ; for the contest seemed to be aggressive on 
the part of Selinus, so that Syracuse had little interest in 
helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prepared for the immense preparations, and 
energetic rapidity of movement, by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting 
a numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, 
and Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
service.^ 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 b . c ., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and 1500 transports 
or vessels of burthen j * conveying an army, which, according 
to the comparatively low estimate of Timoeus, amounted to 
more than 100,000 men ; while Ephorus extended the number 
to 200,000 infantry, and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments 
of TOr and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybrnum ; taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet ^on the 
northern side of that cape, in the bay near Motyg — and not 
to approach the southern shore, lest he should alarm the 
Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prosecute his 
voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards their 
city. By this precaution, he took the best means for prolonging 
the period of Syracusan inaction. 

The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 
much more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. 
They had made no provision for standing on the defensive 
against a really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong 
enough to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been 

^ Diodor. xiii. S4-S®' rotj l!apxvSovlois°E\\vi'>s i«/i/uixovt/Tes, &c. 

It cannot therefore be exact— that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, 
c. 30 — ^that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their service 
a.t the time of Uio battle of the Krim6saa — Bt c. 340. ^ 

® Thuoyd. vi. 34, BuvaTol Be flirt (the C^thaginians) ftiKiffra rSv vvv, 
fiovXi^$ljfTfS' Xfivciu' Hpyupoi/ wXeTorov (t^KTijvroi, llOeii S re ndXtiua 

Kffl cdiropcf* 
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neglected during the long-continued absence of any foreign 
besieger, and were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal 
left them no time to malte good past deficiencies. Instead 
of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias 
had done five years before) by months of empty flourish and 
real inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the troops 
from Egesta and the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, 
and then marched his whole force straight from Lilybteum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and moveable wooden 
lowers ; and then assailed the walls on many points at once, 
choosing the points where they were most accessible or most 
dilapidated. Archers and slingers in great numbers were 
posted near the walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and 
chase away the defenders from the battlements. Under cover 
of such discharge, six wooden towers were rolled up to the 
foot of the wall, to which they were equal or nearly equal in 
height, so that the armed men in their interior were prepared to 
contend with the defenders almost on a level. Against other 
portions of the wall, battering-rams with iron heads were driven 
by the combined strength of multitudes, shaking or breaking 
through its substance, especially where it showed symptoms of 
neglect or decay. Such were the methods of attack which 
Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unprepared Selinun- 
tines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of auxiliaries, by 
the impetuous movements of his innumerable barbaric host, 
the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather Hamilkar had 
been defeated before Himera. Collected from all the shores 
of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers hetero- 
geneous in race, in arms, in language — in everything, except 
bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder,^ 
The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurrican^ is not 
to be described. It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to 
impose conditions or grant capitulation ; for he had promised 
the plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of 
the besieged was, to hold out with courage of desperation, 
until they could receive aid firom their Hellenic brethren on 
the southern coast — Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse 
— all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their 
armed population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution 
> Diodor. xUi. 54, q?. 
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woithy of Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement 
in their power. Under the sound of trumpets, and every 
variety of wax-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encoun- 
tering everywhere a valiant resistance. They were repulsed 
again and again, with the severest loss. But fresh troops came 
up to relieve those who were slain or fatigued ; and at length, 
after a murderous struggle, a body of Campanians forced their 
way over the walls into the town. Yet in spite of such tempor- 
ary advantage, the heroic efforts of the besieged drove them 
out again or slew them, so that night arrived without the 
capture being accomplished. For nine successive days was 
the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury j for nine 
successive days did this heroic population maintain a successful 
resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve eadi other perpetually — though their own strength was 
every day failing— and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss 
to the besiegers, a sulficient breach was made in the weak part 
of the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. 
Still however the Selinuntines, even after their walls were 
carried, continued with unabated resolution to barricade and 
defend their narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, 
by throwing down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the 
house-tops. All these barriers were successively overthrown, 
by the unexhausted numbers, and increasing passion, of the 
barbaric host ; so that the defenders were driven back from all 
sides into the agora, where most of them closed their gallant 
defence by an honourable death. A small minority, among 
whom was Empedion, escaped to Agrigentum, where they 
received the warmest sympathy and the most hospitable 
treatment.^ 

[Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them- 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
— murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indis- 
criminately elders and childrmi, preserving only the grown 
women as captives. The sad details of a town taken by 
storm are to a great degree the same in every age and nation ; 
but the destroying barbarians at Selinus manifested one 
peculiarity, which marks them as lying without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the bodies 
of the slain j some were seen with amputated hands strung 

^ Diodoi. xiii. i;6, S7. 
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together in a row and fastened round their girdles ; while 
others brandished heads on the points of their spears and 
javelins.^ The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served 
under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious manifesta- 
tions, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive j while 
two thousand six hundred escaped to Agrigentum.® These 
figures are probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet 
they do not seem entitled to any confidence ; nor do they 
give us any account of the entire population in its different 
categories — old and young — men and women — freemen and 
slaves — citizens and metics. We can only pretend to appreciate 
this mournful event in the gross. All exact knowledge of its 
details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the 
prudence of the Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this unfor- 
tunate city should have been left to its fate unassisted. In 
vain was messenger after messenger despatched, as the defence 
became more and more critic^, to Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Syracuse. The military force of the two former was indeed 
made ready, but postponed its march until joined by that of 
the last; so formidable was the account given of the invad- 
ing host. Meanwhile the Syracusans were not ready. They 
thought it requisite, first, to close the war which they were 
prosecuting against Katana and Naxus — next, to muster a large 
and carefully-appointed force. Before these preliminaries were 
finished, the nine days of siege were past, and the death-hour 
of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans were misled 
by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, beginning with a long 
interval of inaction, had then approached their town by slow 
blockade, .such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter 
upon the like elaborate siege — and not reflecting that he was at 
the head of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for 
tire occasion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, 
while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian 
states, whom he could not expose to the murderous but 
thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault agamst strong 
walls recently erected — they were thunderstruk on being 
informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only 
1 Dtodor, xiii. <7, * Siodor, xiii. <7, ?8. , 
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arrived in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere 
diflused. A joint embassy was sent by the three cities to 
Hannibal, entreating him to permit the ransom of the captives, 
and to spare the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at 
the same time to sue for compassion on behalf of his own 
fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the victorious 
Carthaginian returned an answer at once haughty and charac- 
teristic — “The Selinuntincs have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit to a trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their 
departure from the town.”^ To Empedion, an ancient friend 
and pronounced pai-tisan of the Carthaginians, his reply was 
more indulgent. All the relatives of Empedion, found alive 
among the captives, were at once given upj moreover per- 
mission was granted to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, if 
they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its lands, as tributary 
subjects of Carthage. At the same time that he granted such 
permission, however, Hannibal at once caused the walls to 
be razed, and even the town with its temples to be destroyed.^ 
What was done about the proposed ransom, we do not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
now quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched 
across the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though 
Sclinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock 
of his arms, yet it was against Himem that the grand purpose 
of his soul was directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost 
both his army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon 
the whole life of his son Giskon : here it was that his grandson 
intended to exact full venge^ce and requital from the grand- 
children of those who then occupied tliie fated spot. Not only 
was the Carthaginian army elate with the past success, but a 
number of fresh Sikels and Sifcans, eager to share in plunder 
as well as to gratify the antipathies of their race against the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 59 . 'O Si 'AiviBa! iartKplBii, rohs fiiv 3e\tvavtnlovs 
SvvanivBvs •niptiy iKtvBepiav, vttpwr^s 8ov\etas \ii\^pa8ai' robt Si Beois 
Juris :SeKivovPTOS oIxserBat, srpoffuS^avTas rots ifoiKoSiriv, 

® Dioclor. xiii. 59 . The ruins, yet retnnining, of the ancient temples of 
:Selinus, are vast and imposing ; characteristic as specimens of Doric art 
.during the fifth and sixth centuries u.c. From the ^eat magnitude of the 
.fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an 
eaithqnake. W the ruins afford distinct evidence, that these columns 
have been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian 
destroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortriige fiber alte Ceschichte, vol. iii. 
p. aoy. 
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Grecian intruders, flocked to join it; thus making up the 
losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached Himera, 
and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, Hannibal 
proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus; pushing up liis 
battering machines and towers against the vulnerable portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same lime to undermine them. 
■The Himerseans defended themselves with desperate bravery ; 
and on this occasion the defence was not unassisted, for 4000 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Diokl6s, 
had come to their city as a reinforcement. For a whole day 
they repelled with slaughter rejjeated assaults. No impression 
being made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in 
their own valour, that they resolved not to copy the Selinuntines 
in confining themselves to defence, but to sally out at day- 
break the next morning and attack the besiegers in the field. 
Ten thousand gallant men — Himerseans, Syracusans, and other 
Grecian allies — accordingly marched out with the dawn ; while 
the batllemenls were lined with old men and women as anxious 
spectators of their exploits. The Carthaginians near the walls, 
who, preparing to renew the assault, looked for nothing less 
than a sally, were taken by surprise. In spite of their great 
superiority of number, and in spite of great personal bravery, 
they fell into confusion, and were incapable of long resisting 
the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks. At length they 
gave way and fled towards the neighbouring hill, where 
Hannibal himself with his body of reseive was posted to cover 
the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (6000 according to Timteus, 
but not less than 20,000, if we are to accept the broad state- 
ments of Ephorus), exhorting each other not to think of 
making prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, 
they became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. 
In this untoward condition, they found themselves fece to face 
with the fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who 
marched down the hill to receive and succour his own defeated 
fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so completely 
turned, that the Himeraeans, after bravely contending for some 
time against these new enemies, found themselves overpowered 
and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of their 
bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city and mindful 
of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians.^ 

1 nlr Inr, irtii- Sf' 
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Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the 
flower of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there chanced 
to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty^five triremes, belonging 
to Syracuse and other Grecian cities in Sicily ; which triremes 
had been sent to aid the Peloponnesians in the JEgean, but 
had since comeback, and were now got together for the special 
purpose of relieving the besieged city. So important a rein- 
forcement ought to have revived the spirit of the Himeraeans, 
It announced that the Syracusans were in full march across the 
island, with the main force of the city, to the relief of Himera. 
But this good news was more than countervailed by the state- 
ment, that Hannibal was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet 
in the Bay of MotyS, in order that it might sail round Cape 
Lilybaeum and along the southern coast into the harbour of 
Syracuse, now defenceless tlnrough the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse 
to Himera, had passed by the Bay of MotyS, observed maritime 
movement among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these 
tidings in explanation. Here was intelligence more than suffi- 
cient to excite alarm for home in the bosom of Diokl6s and the 
Syracusans at Himera; especially under the despondency now 
reigning. Dioklfis not only enjoined the captains of the fleet 
to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in order to guard against 
the apprehended surprise, but also insisted upon marching 
back thither himself by land with the Syracusan forces, and 
abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would in his 
march home meet his fellow-dtizens on their march outward, 
and conduct them back along with him. To the Himeroeans, 
this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. It plunged 
them into an agony of fright and despair. But there was no 
safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon Dioklfis 
to grant anything more than means of transport for carrying 
off the Himersean population, when the city was relinquished 
to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, instead of sailing 
straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in carrying off as 
much of the population as could be put on board, and in 
depositing them safely at MessSnfi ; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend 
the city with their utmost force. 

• Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these un- 
happy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without. Imme- 
diately the feebler part of the population — elders, women, and 
children — crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
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more, sailed away along the northern coast to Messfin^. On 
the same night, Dioklfis also marched out of the city with his 
Syracusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he could 
not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who 
had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the 
Himerteps, with their wives and children, took their departure 
along with DioklSs, as their only chance of escape; since it 
was but too plain that the triremes would not carry away all. 
The bravest and most devoted portion of the Himerman 
warriors still remained, to defend their city until the triremes 
came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls all night, 
they were again assailed on the next morning by the Carthagi- 
nians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day and wiili 
the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding all the 
pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the 
resistance was still successfully maintained ; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the 
triremes came back, .having probably deposited their un- 
fortunate cargo in some place of safety not so far off as 
Messfin 6 . If the defenders could have maintained their walls 
until another sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. 
But the good fortune, and probably the physical force, of these 
brave men was now at an end. The gods were quitting 
Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. At the moment 
when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of tire fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and 
overcame all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the 
barbaric host now on all sides forced the walls, and spread 
themselves over the city, which became one scene of wholesale 
slaughter and plunder. It was no part of the scheme of 
Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, which he made over as a 
recompense to his soldiers. But he speedily checked the 
slaughter, being anxious to take as many prisoners as possible, 
and increasing the number by dragging away all who had 
taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this wretched 
population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of 
the victor.^ 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera ; enabled to fulfil 
the duty, and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain 
grandfadier. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this 
^ 'Diodot. xiii. 6i, 62, 
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long-cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temple.s 
(as at Selinus), but all the houses in Himera, were razed 
to the ground. Its temples, having been first stripped of 
their ornaments and valuables, were burnt. The women and 
children taken captive were distributed as prizes among the 
soldiers. But all the male captives, 3000 in number, were con- 
veyed to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, and 
there put to death with indignity,’- as an expiatory satisfaction 
to his lost honour. Lastly, in order that even the hated name 
of Himera might pass into oblivion, a new town called Thcrma 
(so designated because of some warm springs) was shortly after- 
wards founded by the Carthagim'ans in the neighbourhood.® 

No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt, that 
among all the acts of Hannibal’s life, this was the one in which 
he most gloried j that it realised in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; that to show 
mercy would have been regarded as a mean dereliction, of 
tliese esteemed impulses ; and that if the prisoners had been 
even more numerous, all of them would have been equally 
slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment only so much the 
more honourable and efficacioua In the Carthaginian religion, 
human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but passed for the 
strongest manifestation of devotional fervour, and were especially 
resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity for pro- 
pitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the 
plenitude of his revenge envied, by the army around him. So 
different, sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and 
direction of the moral sentiments, among different ages an.d 
nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the 
Grecian world, of the events just recounted; Selinus and 

Diodor. xiii. 62. TSv S’ aijoiah^iai yamXicis t« xal TraiSas SiaSsif.; tli 
rh irTpm-67reSotr vaptpiKivrre' t&v 8 * ifSpur robs &h6vTtts, eh rputxOdovs 
hras, rapiiyayty Thvriimv, iv $ •npirepor ’A/ilKms 6 TTcfioroi aSriiS fiwi 
re'\u«'u iyypditl, xal irdpras alKierdfiepas Karecr^a{e, 

The Cartnaginmns, after their -victor over Agathokl&s in 307 B.c., sacri- 
£ced their ftnest prisoners as ofterings ot thanks to the gods (Dwor. xx, 65). 

® Diodor. xlii. 79. 
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Hitnera, two Grecian cities of ancient standing and unin- 
terrupted prosperity — had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated, by a barbaric host, within the space of three 
months.! JiJq event at all parallel had occurred since the sack 
of Miletus by the Persians after the Ionic revolt (495 s.c.®), 
which raised such powerful sympathy and mourning in Athens. 
The war now raging in the .^Egean, bettveen Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden, 
throughout Central Greece, the impression of calamitiessustained 
.by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even die best equipped Grecian cities. 
The mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity j encouraging Carthaginian 
ambition to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against 
the other cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were 
at once realised. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at 
Himera, and extended the Carthaginian dominion all across 
the north-west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern 
sea to the site of Himera or Therma on the northern), dis- 
missed his mercenary troops and returned home. Most of 
them were satiated with plunder as well as pay, though the 
Campanians, who had been foremost at the capture of Selinus, 
thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired in disgust.® 
Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious trophies, to 
Cartilage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic welcome and 
admiration.^ 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily — and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the event of a second Carthaginian invasion — had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse; fatally im- 
pairing her strength, and proving in its consequences destructive 
to her liberty. The banished S:^racusan general Hermokralt^s 
had recently arrived at Messfinfi in Sicily ; where he appears to 
have been, at the time when the fugitives came from Himera. 
It has already been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, 
had commanded tlie Syracusan contingent serving with the 

1 Xcnoph. Hellen. i. i, 37. * Herodot. vi. 28. 

> Dindnr. -"-ii" 62 - 8 o, * Diodor. xiii. 6a. 
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Peloponnesians under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous 
defeat of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship 
in the fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was 
passed at Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokrates 
was exceedingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers ; 
he had stood conspicuous for incorruptibility) and had con- 
ducted himself (so far as we have means of judging) with 
energy and ability in his command. The sentence, unmerited 
by his behaviour, was dictated by acute vexation for the loss of 
the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Hermokrates had held out ; combined with the fact' 
that Diokles and the opposite party were now in the ascendent 
at Syracuse. When the banished general, in making it known 
to the armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he 
obtained warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain 
the command, in spite of orders from home. He forbade 
them earnestly to think of raising sedition against their common 
city and country ; ^ upon which the trierarchs, when they took 
their last and affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by 
oath, as soon as they should return to Syracuse, to leave no 
means untried for procuring hia restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokrates to the 
forwardness of the trierarchs, would have been honourable to 
his patriotism, bad not his own conduct at the same time been 
worthy of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately 
on being superseded by the new admirals, he went to the 
satrap Phamabazus, in whose favour he stood high; and 
obtained from him a considerable present of money, which he 
employed in collecting mercenary troops and building ships, to 
levy war against his opponents in Syracuse and procure his 
own restoration.® Thus strengthened, he returned from Asia 
to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Mess6n6 rather before the 
capture of Plimera by the Carthaginians. At Messfinfi he 
caused live fresh triremes to be built, besides taking into his 
pay looo of the expelled Himerseans. At the head of these 
troops, he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As 

^ Xenoph. HeUen. i. I, sS. Of S’ oi« iqiaaav Seti> crraincffeiv irphs rV 
ittvrSyv^iU, &c, 

® Xenoph. Hellen. i. r, 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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the disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against 
Hermokrat^s, so we cannot doubt that there must have been 
a strong reaction against Dioklfis and his partisans, in con- 
sequence of the fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent 
abandonment of Himera. What degree of blame may fairly 
attach to Dioklfis for these misfortunes, we are not in a 
condition to judge. But such reverses in themselves were 
sure to discredit him more or less, and to lend increased 
strength and stimulus to the partisans of the banished Hermo- 
kratSs. Nevertheless that leader, though he came to the gates 
of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, and was 
compelled to retire j upon which he marched his little army 
across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief 
of a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the 
expelled inhabitants (among whom probably some had already 
come back along with Erapedion), and invited many fresh 
colonists from other quarters. Re-establishing a portion of 
the demolished fortiheations, he found himself gradually 
strengthened by so many new-comers, as to place at his 
command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites — probably inde- 
pendent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these troops 
he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood, Motye and Panormus.^ Having defeated the forces 
of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully over 
their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily; for 
their immense host of the preceding year had consisted only 
of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong ' sensation throughout Sicily. 
The valour of Hermokratfis, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground where they 
had stood so recently in terrific force, was contrasted with the 
inglorious proceedings of Diokl6s_ at Himera. In the public 
assemblies of Syracuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust 
sentence whereby HermokratSs had been banished, was 
emphatically set forth by his partisans; producing some 
reaction in his favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing 
his rival Dioklfis. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion 
was turning towards him, Hermokratfis made renewed pre- 
parations for his return, and resorted to a new stratagem for 
the purpose of smoothing the difficulty. He marched from 
Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of the 
^ Diodor, xiiL 6.'|. 
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spot wbcve the Syracusan troops had undergone their 
murderous defeat, and collected together the bones of his 
slain fellow-citizens j which (or rather the unburied bodies) 
must have lain upon the field unheeded for about two years. 
Having placed these bones on cars richly decorated, he 
marched with his forces and conveyed them across the island 
from Himera to the Syracu.san border. Here as an exile he 
halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for the law 
— though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the very 
gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the bones, tendering 
them to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due 
funeral solemnities. Tlieir arrival was the signal for a violent 
party discussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure 
against Diokles, who had left the bodies unburied on the field 
of battle. “ It was to Hermokratfis (so his partisans urged) 
and to his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that the 
recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of 
administering to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. 
Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, 
testify their gratitude to Hermokratfis by a vote of restoration, 
and their displeasure against DioklSs by a sentence of banish- 
ment.” 1 Diokl6s with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokrat^s, 
he thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for 
welcoming and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here 
the feelings of the people went vehemently against him ; the 
bones were received and interred, amidst the respectful 
attendance of all ; and so strong was the reactionary sentiment 
generally, that the partisans of Hermokratfis carried their 
proposition for sentencing Dioklfis to banishment. But on 
the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of HermokratSs himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under 
his command' — that his re-admission would have been nothing 
less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city .to a 
despot.® 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 

1 Diodor. sdii. 63, 75. 

® Diodoi. xiii. 73. Kol < AiokXSj i^vyaSdBTi, •rhv Si 'HpiioKfiiTiif 0I8’ 
As itpoatSiiavTo' yiip riip rivSpbs pei itotb 

■SiytiuiAta, ivaSell)) iavrbv rifapvap. 
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of consent, Hermokratfis saw that his return could not at that 
moment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired 
from the Syracusan frontier ; yet only postponing his purposes 
of armed attack until his friends in the city could provide for 
him a convenient opportunity. We see plainly that his own 
party within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof is to be 
found in the banishment of Dioklls, who probably was not 
succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokrates contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at 
the head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela,^ and 
reached the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during 
the night. From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a 
few troops along with him j the main body not having been 
able to keep up. With these few, however, he hastened to the 
gate, which he found aheady in possession of his friends, who 
had probably (like Pasimfilus at Corinth ®) awaited a night on 
which they were posted to act as sentinels. Master of the gate, 
Hermokrates, though joined by his partisans within in arms, 
thought it prudent to postpone decisive attack until his own main 
force came up. But during this interval, the Syracusan authorities 
in the city, apprised of what had happened, mustered their full 
military strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon 
the band of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, 
tliese aggressors were completely worsted, and Hermokrates 
himself slain with a considerable proportion of bis followers. 
The remainder having fled, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon them. Several among the wounded, however, were re- 
ported by their relatives as slain, in order that they might 
escape being comprised in such a condemnation.® 

* Dlodor. xiii. 75. ’O (if* oZi' ‘Ep/toKpJmis r 6 re rht> Kmphy oijj /pay 
eSOerop eh rh fiidiracrOai, tritMv avey^ipniirev eh ZeXii'ovi'Ta. Mefi H Tim 
Xpivov, rap (plKur airrby nerawefiwonivav, Hp/iriere /utu rpurx‘b^(e>y 
arpariar&p, Kal wapevOeh Sii r^s TeKias, ?/:* Fvierhs ftrl rhp (rwreray- 
pivov rivov, 

“ Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. 

® Diodor. xiii. 75. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i. 3, 13) states that HermokratSs, IjSri ijieiyap in 
SupaicovP’Or, was among those who accoinpanied Phamabasus alo^with the 
envoys intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far os Gfordium in 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phamabaius (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermokrates as described by Diodonis : 
Ilia cominir to the Sicilian Messln® — ^liis exploits near Selinus — his various 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens j a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidfible 
enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we 
can make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his 
country was powerfully seconded, and might well have suc- 
ceeded, But it lacked that adventitious support arising from 
present embarrassment and danger in the foreign relations of 
the city, which we shall find so efficacious two years afterwards 
in promoting the ambitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for the next coming generation the most formid- 
able name in the Grecian world — ^now appears for the first time 
in history. He was a young Syracusan of no consideration from 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low 
occupation ; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon 
as a subordinate, though essential, function.^ He was the son 
of HermokratSs — not that eminent person whose death has 
been just described, but another person of the same name, 
whether related or not, we do not know.® It is highly probable 
that he was a man of literary ability and instruction, smee we 
read of him in after-days as a composer of odes and tragedies ; 
and it is certain that he stood distinguished in all the talents for 
military action — bravery, force of will, and quickness of discern- 
ment, On the present occasion, he espoused strenuously the 
party of HermokratSs, and was one of those who took arms in 
the city on his behalf. Having distinguished himself in the 
battle, and received several wounds, he was among those given 

attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse ; — all of which must have 
occurred in 408-407 B.C., ending with the death of HermokratSs. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon ns 
accompanying Fharnabazus into tlie interior can have been the eminent 
l-Iermokral6s, Whether it was another person of the same name — or 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed — I will not take upon uie 
to determine. There were really two contemporary Syracusans bearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was named Hermokratfe. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that IlermokratSs fought with the Lacedemo- 
nians at yiXgospotami. He means the eminent general so called j who 
however cannot have been at /^gospotami in the summer or autumn of 
40 j B.C. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but 1 do not 
know how to explain it. 

^ Diodor. xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66. 

IsokratSs, Or. v. Philipp, s. 73 — Dionysius, TroWoirTlir tbv :^vpaKo<rtwii 
mrI rf yivti laA Ty Si^ji koI roh SAhois Swcurii', &c. 

Demosthends, adv. Leptinem. p. 506, s. 178. ypaniMrias, Us fmrt, &c. 
Polybius (xv. 35), ix Sa^iotik^j Kal roireiviji ivoOiffeas ipiiriBets, &c. 
Compare Folyamus, v. 2, 2, 

® Aenoph. Plellen. ii. 2, 24. Aioyiirtos 6 'Ep/u)xpdrrovs, Diodor, xiii, 01, 
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out for dead by his relations.^ In this manner he escaped the 
sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. And 
when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from his 
wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living — we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city 
left him unmolested, not tliinking it worth while to re-open 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and 
finished. He thus remained in the city, marked out by his 
daring and address to the Hermokratsean party, as the person 
most fit to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-populai' 
designs, of their late leader. It will presently be seen how the 
chiefs of this parly lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts 
of Hermokratfis to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had 
all failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents 
behind; while the opponents also, the popular government and 
its leaders, had been materially reduced in power and con- 
sideration by the banishment of Diokl6s. This magistrate was 
succeeded by Daphnseus and others, of whom we know nothing, 
except that they arc spoken of as rich men and representing 
the sentiments .of the rich — and that they seem to have mani- 
fested but little ability. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the weakness of Syracuse at this particular juncture : for 
the Carthaginians, elate with their success at Selinus and 
Himera, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent retaliation 
of Hermokratfis upon their dependencies at MotyS and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate 
against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued.® 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera; 300,000 men, accord- 
ing to Ephorus — T 30 , 000 , according to Xenophon and Timseus. 
Hannibal was again placed in command; but his predominant 
impulses of family and religion having been satiated by the 
great sacrifice of Himera, he excused Wmself on the score of 
old age, and was only induced to accept the duty by having his 
relative Imilkon named as colleague. By their joint efforts, the 
^ Diodor. xiii. 7 S‘ * Diodor. xiii. 79. 
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immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean islanders, Campanians, 
Libyans, and Numidians, was united at Carthage, and made 
ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 triremes, with no 
less than 1500 transports.^ To protect the landing, forty 
Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of 
Moty6. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy 
and watchfulness, immediately despatched the lilce number of 
triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking the 
further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Afirica; yet their object was not attained; for 
Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty fresh 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently 
afterwards the grand armament appeared, disembarking its 
motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of 
Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
puipose of the enemy. The Syracusans sent to entreat 
assistance both from the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. 
From the latter city, however, little was to be expected, since 
her whole efibrts were now devoted to the prosecution of the 
war against Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas 
commanded, and when the battle of Arginusse was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as 
they were with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing 
that the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for endur- 
ing blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Laceckemonian then in 
Gela as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of 
that town, they engaged him in their service, with 1500 hoplites ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust.® 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence; a tempting prize for any invader. Its 
population was very great; comprising, according to one 
account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate total of 300,000 
males — citizens, metics, and slaves; according to another 

^ Dtodoi. xiii. 80 ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 2l. 

^ Diodor. xiii. 81-84. 
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account, an aggregate total of no less than 800,000 persons j ^ 
numbers unauthenticated, and not to be trusted further than as 
indicating a very populous city. Situated a little more than 
two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious territory 
highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigentum 
carried on a lucrative trade rvith the opposite coast of Africa, 
where at that time no such plantations flourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius 
— its statues and pictures — its abundance of chariots and 
horses — its fortifications — its sewers — its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked with fish — all 
these placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the 
Hellenic world.^ Of the numerous prisoners taken at the 
defeat of the Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, 
a very large proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, 
and had been employed by them in public works contributing 
to the advantage or ornament of the city.® The hospitality of 
the wealthy citizens — Gellias, Antisthenfis, and others — was 
carried even to profusion. The surrounding territory was cele- 
brated for its breed of horses,* which the ri«ih Agrigentines vied 
with each other in training and equipping for the chariot-race. 
At the last Olympic games immediately preceding this fatal 
Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd Olympiad — ^408 b.c.), • 
the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained the prize in a chariot-race. 
On returning to Sicily after his victory, he was welcomed by 
many of his friends, who escorted him home in procession with 
300 chariots, each drawn by a pair of white horses, and all 
belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the festival by which the 
wealthy AntisthenGs celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, 
we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all this wealth 
and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough duties of 
military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that indulgences, 
not very consistent with soldierlike eflSciency, were allowed to 
the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 b.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; 
or if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and 
at peace. Both propositions were declined.® 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 

1 Diogen. Laert. viii. 63. * Diodor, xiii, 81-^ ; Polyh ix- 7. 

» Diodor. xi. 25. * VirgU, .lEneid. jfl. 704. 

• Diodor. xiii. 85, 
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the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the 
north ; the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of 
the city, and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate 
of hills, separated from each other by clefts and valleys, the 
northern half is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the 
level of the sea — the southern half is less lofty. But on all 
sides, except on the south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; 
on the side towards the sea, it springs immediately out of the 
plain, thus presenting a fine prospect to ships passing along the 
coast. The whole of this aggregate of hills was encompassed 
by a continuous wall, built round the declivity, and in some 
parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town of Agrigentum 
was situated in the southern half of the walled enclosure. The 
citadel, separated from it by a ravine, and accessible only by 
one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill j it was the 
most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Athe- 
n£Eum, and decorated by temples of AthSnfe and of Zeus 
Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of the city 
stood the Agrigentine sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1500 
other mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela — the 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon their walls, 
which were not only in far better condition than those of 
Selinus, but also unapproachable by battering machines or 
moveable towers, except on one part of the south-western 
side. It was here that Hannibal, rdter reconnoitring the town 
all round, began his attack. But after hard fighting without 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall j and 
even lost his battering train, which was burnt during the night 
by a sally of the besieged.® Desisting from further attempts 

J See about the topography of Agrigentum— Seyfert, Akragas, pp. 21, 32, 
40 (Hamburg 1845). 

The modern town of Girgcnti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
aggregate, which is overspread with masses of ruins, and round which the 
traces of the old walls may be distinctly made out, with considerable remains 
of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18 ; ix. 27. 

Pindar calls the town vora/ilf r’ ’Axpiyamt — ]?yth. vi. 0; lepby otierina 
troTo/toS— Olymp. ii. lO. 

* Diodor. xiii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polymnus (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilkon is said 
to have enticed the Agrigentines, in one of their sallio^ into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight ; and thus to have inflicted upon them u 
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on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops to pull down 
the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or southern 
side of the city, and many of which, especially that of the 
despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this measure 
he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous 
host had made considerable progress in demolishing these 
tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument of 
Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors, 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets declared 
that the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. 
Every night the spectres of those whose tombs had been 
profaned manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers 
on guard ; while the judgement of the gods was manifested in 
a violent pestilential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, 
Hannibal himself among them ; and even of those who escaped 
death, many were disabled from active duty by distress and 
suffering. Imilkon was compelled to appease the gods, and to 
calm the agony of the troops, by a solemn supplication accord- 
ing to the Carthaginian rites. He sacrificed a child, considered 
as the most propitiatory of all offerings, to Kronus ; and cast 
into the sea a number of animal victims as offerings to 
Poseidon.^ 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and 
mitigated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper ; 
so that Imilkon, while desisting from all further meddling with 
the tombs, was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults 
against the walls, though without any considerable success. 
He also dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall ; but this manoeuvre produced no 
effect. His operations were presently interrupted by the 
arrival of a powerful army which marched from Syracuse, 
under Daphnmus, to the relief of Agrigentum. Reinforced in 
its road by the military strength of Kamarina and Gela, it 
amounted to 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, on reaching the 
river Himcra, the eastern frontier of the Agrigentine territory ; 
while a fleet of thirty Syracusan triremes sailed along the coast 
to second its efforts. As these troops neared the town, Imilkon 
despatched against them a body of Iberians and Campanians;® 

^ Diodor. xiii. 86. 

* Diodor. xiii. 87. 

It appears that ao eminence a little way eastward from Agrigentum still 
vriT V o 
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who however, after a strenuous combat, were completely de- 
feated, and driven back to the Carthaginian camp near the 
city, where they found themselves under the protection of the 
main army. Daphnteus, having secured the victory and inflicted 
severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to prevent his troops 
from disordering their ranks in the ardour of pursuit, in the 
apprehension that Imilkon with the main body might take 
advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the day — 
as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get 
back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, 
witnessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight 
of their enemies, vehemently urged their generals to lead them 
forth for an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of 
the fugitives might thus be consummated. But the generals 
were inflexible in resisting such demand ; conceiving that the 
city itself would thus be stripped of its defenders, and that 
Imilkon might seize the occasion for assaulting it with his 
main body, when there was not sufficient force to repel them. 
The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the main camp j neither 
pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as they passed near 
the Agrigentine walls, by the population within. 

Presently Daphnseus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens j who flocked in crowds, along 
with the Lac^semonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. 
But the joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations on 
the recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation 
for the unmolested escape of the defeated'Iberians; occasioned 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corruption (so 
it waS' contended), on the part of the' generals — first the 
Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the 
former, little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 
as we shall soon- hear. But against the latter, tire discontent 
of the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetm 
ously. A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agri- 
gentine generals, five in number, were put under accusation. 

bears the name of II Cmnpo Cafiaginese, raising some presumption that it 
was once occupied by the Ciu thaginians. Evidently, the troops sent out 
by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphneens, must have taken post to the 
eastward of Agrigentum, from which side the Syracusan army of relief 
was approaching. Seyfert (Akragas, p. 41} contests this point, and 
supposes that they must have been on the western side; misled by the 
analogy of the Roman siege in 262 E.C., when tlie Carthaginian relieving 
army under 1-Ianno were coming from the westward — from llcrakleia 
{Polyb. i. 19). 
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Among many speakers who denounced them as guilty of 
treason, the most violent of all was the Kamarintean Menes — 
himself one of the leaders, seemingly of the KamarinDean con- 
tingent in the army of Daphnaeus. The concurrence of Menes, 
carrying to the Agrigentines a full sanction of their sentiments, 
wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, that the generals, 
when they came to defend themselves, found neither sympathy 
nor even common fairness of hearing. Four out of the five 
were stoned and put to death on the spot ; the fifth, Argeius, 
was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even the 
Lacedaemonian Dexippus was severely censured.' 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid — is a point which our scanty information 
does not enable us to determine. But it is certain that the 
arrival of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum completely 
altered the relative position of affairs. Instead of further 
assaulting the walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by 
Daphnaeus. The camp, however, was so fortified as to repel 
all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade ; a contest of patience and privation between 
the dty and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from 
the commencement of the siege. At first Daphnseua, with his 
own force united to the Agrigentines, was strong enough to 
harass the Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that 
the greatest distress began to prevail among their army. The 
Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, 
with clamorous demands for provision and with menace of 
deserting, round the tent of Imilkon; who barely pacified 
them by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups 
of the chief Carthaginians around him,® coupled with entreaties 
that they would wait yet a few days. During that short 
interval, he meditated and executed a bold stroke of relief. 
The Syracusans and Agrigentines were mainly supplied by 

' Diodor. xiii. 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with, the fact of his being in high 
command, makes us rather imt^ne that he was of noble birth : compare 
Thucydid. vi. 38 — the speech orAthenagoras, 

Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwords, in the description 
of the war of Timoleon against the Carthaginians — of the abundance of 
gold and silver drinking-cups, and rich personal ornaments, carried by 
uie native Cartliaginians on military service (Diodor. xvi. 81 ; Plutarch, 
Timoleon, c. 28, 29). 

There was a select body of Carthaginians — a Sacred Sand— mentioned 
in these later times, consistiug of 2500 men of distinguished bravery as well 
as of conspicuous position in the city (Diodor. xvi. 80 ; xx. 10). 
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sea from Syracuse ; from whence a large transport of provision- 
ships TOs now expected, under convoy of some Syracusan 
triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon silently brought 
out forty Carthaginian triremes from MotyS and Panormus, 
with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, noway 
expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole 
fleet of transports fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance 
and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, 
while the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred 
to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service 
of Doxippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of their 
condition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines against their 
generals, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he 
manifested no zeal in the defence, and was even suspected 
of having received a bribe of fifteen talents from the Cartha- 
ginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigentum was no 
longer tenable for want of supplies ; upon which they immedi- 
ately retired, and marched away to Mess6n6, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agrigentine 
generals immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain 
the quantity of provision still remaining in the city. Having 
made the painful discovery tliat there remained but very little, 
they took the resolution of causing tire city to be evacuated 
by its population during the coming night.^ 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of DioklSs with the 
inhabitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can 
be imagined more deplorable than the vast population of 
Agrigentum obliged to hurry out of their gates during a 
December night, as their only chance of escape from famine 
or the sword of a merciless enemy. The road to Gela was 
beset by a distracted crowd, of both sexes and of every age 
and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of suffering. 
No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of property 
or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could save 
their lives j for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and 
there a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial 
piety of .^Eneas, might carry away his aged father with the 
household gods on his shoulders j but for the most part, the 

"niodny, Tiii. 88. 
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old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, 
were of necessity abandoned. Some remained and slew them- 
selves, refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and 
the destruction of their city; others, among whom was the 
wealthy Gellias, consigned themselves to the protection of the 
temples, but with little hope that it would procure them safety. 
The morning’s dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, 
a deserted city, and a miserable population of exiles huddled 
together in disorderly flight cin the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before 
their eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of men 
who had been struggling and suffering before it for eight 
months. They ransacked the houses, slew every living person 
that was left, and found plunder enough to satiate even a 
ravenous appetite. Temples as well as private dwellings were 
alike stripped, so that those who had taken sanctuary in them 
became victims like the rest ; a fate which Gellias only avoided 
by setting fire to the temple in which he stood and perishing 
in its ruins. The great public ornaments and trophies of the 
city — the bull of Phalaris, together with the most precious 
statues and pictures — were preserved by Imilkon and sent 
home as decorations to Carthage.^ Wlrile he gave up the 
houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept them 
standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ 
siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter 
and kind hospitality at Gela ; from whence they were afterward-s, 
by permission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodoras permits 
us to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian 
history j a suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. 
It is evident that the seven or eight months (the former of 
these numbers is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter 
is given by Diodorus) of the siege or blockade must have 
contained matters of the greatest importance which are, not 
mentioned, and that even of the main circumstances which 
brought about the capture, we are most imperfectly informed. 
But though we cannot fully comprehend its causes, its effects 
are easy to understand. They were terror-striking and harrowing 
^ Diodor. xUi. 8 q, 90. 
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in the extreme. When the storm which had beaten down 
Selinus and Himera was now perceived to have extended its deso- 
lation to a city so much more conspicuous, among the wealthiest 
and most populous in the Grecian world — when the surviving 
Agrigenline population, including women and children, and 
the gi'eat proprietors of chariots whose names stood recorded 
as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one common 
fate of homeless flight and nakedness — when the victorious 
host and its commanders took up their quailers in the deserted 
houses, ready to spread their conquests farther after a winter 
of repose — there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property.^ Several of them sought 
shelter at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island 
altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there 
were loud complaints against the conduct of tjie Syracusan 
generals under whose command the disaster had occurred. 
The censure which had been cast upon them before, for not 
having vigorously pursued the defeated Iberians, was now 
revived, and aggravated tenfold by the subsequent misfortune. 
To their inefficiency the capture of Agrigentum was ascribed, 
and apparently not without substantial cause. For the town 
was so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could only be 
taken by blockade ; now we discern no impediments adequate 
to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions j and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
storeships might have been prevented by proper precautions ; 
upon which surprise the whole question turned, betw'een 
famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in Agrigentum.® 
The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals, in defend- 
ing Agrigentum (as depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse, as described by Thucydides. And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Agrigentines 
— or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks — ^these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as 
the cause of the ruin. 

Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the 
nomination of others, with little further result. But it became 

* Dlodor. Kill. 91. 

“ DiodOT. xiii. 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was taken 
by famine (Ueilen. i. 5, ai ; ii. 2, 24), 
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•of far greater import, when combined with the actual situation 
of parties in Syracuse. The Hermokratean opposition party — 
repelled during the preceding year with the loss of its leader, 
yet nowise crushed — now reappeared more formidable than 
ever, under a new leader more aggressive even than Hermo- 
krates himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful 
causes of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries 
had been wanting to the success of Hermokratgs in the pre- 
ceding year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city 
in terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly 
was convoked on returning from Agrigentum, a mournful 
silence reigned;^ as in the memorable description given by 
Demosthenes of the Athenian assembly held immediately after 
the taking of Elateia.^ The generals had lost the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens; yet no one else was forward, at a juncture 
.so full of peril, to assume Uieir duty, by proffering fit counsel 
for the future conduct of the war. Now was the time for 
the Hermokratean party to lay their train for putting down 
the jgovemmeut. Dionysius, though both young and of mean 
family, was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity 
and bravery which even aiready he had displayed, both in the 
fight along with HermokratSs and in the battles against the 
Carthaginians, Hipparinus, a Syracusan of rich family who 
had ruined himself by dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate 
his fortunes by seconding the elevation of Dionysius to the 
despotism ; ® Philistus (the subsequent historian of Syracuse), 
rich, young, and able, threw himself ardently into the same 
cause; and doubtless other leading persons, ancient Hermo- 
krateans and others, stood forward as partisans in the conspiracy. 
But it either was, from the beginning, or speedily became, a 
movement organised for the purpose of putting the sceptre into 

1 Biodor. xiii. 91. 

^ PemosthenSs de Corond, p. 286, s. 220. 

This comparison is made by M. Brunet de Presle, in bis valuable 
historical work (Rechcrches sur les Etablissemens des Grecs en Sicile, 
Fort ii. s. 39, p. 219). 

‘ Aristotel. Politic, v. 5, 6. Tlrtn>rat fierafioKaX a 4s i\iyap)(]ias, icaX 
ilray rh iSia, C^PTts teal yiip ot -roiovroi leaaioTOit^tv 

(ilToutn, Kal f) rvpavylSi bmlBtvrat airal, tl naToirieaviCtnitTtti irapoy' ^irirep 
'ImrapTyos Atoyiirtoy iy ^vpaieoicrais, 

Hipparktis was the &ther of Dioa, respecting whom more hereafter, 

Flalo, in his wann empathy for Pion, assigns to Hipparinus more of an 
equality of rank and importance with the eider Pionysius, than the sub- 
s^uent facts justify (Flato, EpistoL viii. p. 353 A j p. 355 F). 
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the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though several 
among them were of fai' greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address 
them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper 
of his auditors and to his own views. He vehemently de- 
nounced the generals as having betrayed the security of Syra- 
cuse to the Carthaginians — and as iJie persons to whom the 
ruin of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of every 
man around, was owing. He set forth their misdeeds, real or 
alleged, not merely with fulness and acrimony, but with a fero- 
cious violence outstripping all the limits of admissible debate, 
and intended to bring upon them a lawless murder, like tire 
death of the generals recently at Agrigentum. “There they 
sit, the traitors ! Do not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay 
hands upon them at once, and inflict upon them summary 
justice.” ^ Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Kritias, when he caused the execution of Thera- 
mengs, in the oligarchical senate, was an oflence against law as 
well as against parliamenta^ order. The presiding magistrates 
reproved Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as 
they were empowered by law.* But his partisans were loud in 
his support. Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on 
the spot, but publicly proclaimed that he would go on for the 
whole day paying all similar fines which might be imposed — and 
incited Dionysius to persist in such language as he thought 
proper. That which had begun as illegality, was now aggra- 
vated into open defiance of the law. Yet so enfeebled was the 
authority of the magistrates, and so vehement the cry against 
them, in the actual position of the city, that they were unable 
either to punish or to repress the spealcer. Dionysius pursued 

^ Diodor. xiii. 91. 'hatapovulvay Si Ttivruv itapeXflhiv /^ioviirio! 6 
'EpfioKpirms, tSv piv arparriy&p Konr/iprimv, &s TpodtSJyruy rik 
irpdypartt rols ' KapjciiSaytois' ri Si va/?iS|vi'< Trpis ri/y airciy 

TipaplttP, mtpaHahSiv ntpip^yat rhv KorS, rois y 6 pavs xSajpoy, &A.A’ he 
Xftpos eiSias imSetyai rijv SCieny. 

* Diodor, xiii. 91. TSi< S’ ipxSyruy ir\pioiyrav riy Auiyiviov (cotJi 
Tohs ySpavs, Sir SopvjSoSi'Ta, il^urros, i rks lerroplea Sm-apay irvyypdfjiat, 
aiitrlay &c. 

In the description given by Thucydidgs (vi. 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembiy (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokratgs and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates 
interferii^ to prevent the continuance of a delate which hud become very 
personal and acrimonious ; though there was nothing in it at all brutal, nor 
any exhortation to person^ violence or iDfriniremcnt of the law. 
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his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, not only 
accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agrigentum, 
but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway — who treated the 
many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfortunes 
of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with 
authority; men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of 
humble birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in 
their deportment from consciousness of their own weakness.^ 
His bitter invective against generals already discredited, 
together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy 
for the people against the rich, were both alike favourably 
received. Plato states that the assembly became so furiously 
exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and blood-thirsty 
inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these generals, ten in 
number, on the spot, without any form of trial. But Diodorus 
simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier the generals, 
and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, and others.^ 
This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more probable. 

* Diodor. xiii. 91, 

^ Plato, Kpistol. viii. p. 3 S4. Of yhp irph Aiovwtov koI ’Imraptyov 
3iKc\MiTai r6rt iis ^ai>To cOSaifiiii'ws fCwi', rpy^Syris rt xal d/ia 
&pXoyTts‘ ai «ol ralii Sixa ffTparriyobs Kari^evray Pa\Koyres robs srph 
Aiovuirfav, Kuril v6pj>y obSiva Kplvayros, tya til llov\eboiey psiieyl p’firo vvi' 
Siicn p'flTi y6pitp Semr^T]/, iXeiStpoi S’ eUymlyTp itivrws' oBev at rupayvlSes 
lylvoyro abrois. 

Diodor. xiii. 92. wapavrlKa robs piy t\viro rys ipx^s, iripous Si 
<?Xera ffTpamyois, iy ots KaX riv Aiayiirioy. Some little time afterwards, 
Diodorus further mentions that Dionysius accused before the public 
assembly, and caused to be put to death, Daphneeus and Demaichus (xiii. 
96) : now Daphnseus was one of the generals (xiii. 86-88). 

if we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot easily 
explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to be trans- 
formed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Ephoras, 
Theopompus,_ Hermeios, Timseus, or Fhilistus, from one of whom probably 
his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous beUef in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, on analogous circumstance had really occurred at Agrigentum. . 
The assembled Agrlgentines, being InSamed {gainst tlieir generaTs for what 
they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii. 87}. 

1 cannot but think that Plato confounded m his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum, His letter (from which the above citation is made) was 
written in' bis old age — fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuraq' as to matter of fact, which might be produced in 

nr 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue 

support of the views of those who reject the letters of Pl.ato as spurious, 
though Asl does not notice it, while going through the letters seriatim, 
and condemning them not only as un-Platonic hut as despicable com- 

S usitions. After attentively studying l)oth tlie letters themselves, and 
is reasoning, I dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. The first letter, 
that which purports to come not fiom Pluto, but from Dion, is the only one 
against which be seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, tJcber 
IHaton’s l^ben und Schriften, p. 504-530). Against the others, I cannot 
think that he has shown any suffidcnt ground for pronouncing them to be 
spurious, and I therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the 
opinion of Cicero and Plutarch. Itisadmittedby Ast that their authenticity 
was not suspected in antiquity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without 
considering the presumption hence arising as conclusive, I tliink it requires 
to he countervaUed hy stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast 
has urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always .setting aside the first letter) — ^that is the second, tliir^ 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth — are the most full of allusions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they been 
the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he could hardly avoid laying 
him.self more open to contradiction than he has done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inaccuracy which I take to be a fault of memory, both con- 
ceivable and pardonable. Ast mentions another, to disprove the authenticity 
of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion. Plato, in this eighth letter, 
speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommend-s the Syraemsans to 
name Dion’s son as one of tlie members of a tripartite kingship, along with 
Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the younger Dionysius. This 
(contends Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, because Dion’s son died before his 
lather. To make the argument of Ast complete, we ought to he sure diat 
Dion had only son; for which there is doubtless the evidence of 
Plutarch, who, after having stated that the son of Dion, a youth nearly 
grown up, threw himself from the roof of the house and was killed, goes 
on to say that Kallippus, the political enemy of Dion, founded upon this 
misfortune a false rumour which he circulated — SisiAlan/ iseats ytyovks 
tyvuKt <rhv Aiavvirlaii KoXetV ’A-roKKoKpanis ksI trotsiffBat SidSoxov 
(Flutoich, Dion, c. 55, 56 : compare also c. 21 — reO waiSfou), But since 
the lumour was altogether false, we may surely imagine that Kallippus, 
taking advantage of a notorious accident which had jnsl proved fatal to 
the ddest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false statement about the 
family of Dion, though there might be a youn«r boy at home. It is not 
cetlam that the number of Dion’s children was mmiliarly known among the 
population of Syracuse; nor was Dion himself in the situation of an 
assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to a hoy not yet adult. 
And. when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion (c, 31), 
that the son of Dion was called by Timaeus, ^ret/eus—and by TimonidCs, 
Hi^^arimts — this surely afibrd.s some presumption that there were two sons, 
and not one son called by two different names. 

I cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the eighth Platonic letter to 
be inaccurate in respect to matter of fact. I will add tiiat the letter does not 
mention the tuunt of Dion’s son (though Ast says it calls him Si^arinm ) ; 
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Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the 
rich, anything that we read as coming from the real dema- 
gogues, Athenagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold 
him now sitting as a member of the new Board of Generals, 
at a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, com- 
bined with the greatest unanimity, were required to put the 
Syracusan military force into an adequate state of efficiency. 
It suited the policy of Dionysius not only to bestow no care 
or energy himself, but to nullify all that was bestowed by his 
colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. 
He immediately began a systematic opposition and warfare 
against his colleagues. He refused to attend at their Board, 
or to hold any communication with them. At the frequent 
assemblies held during this agitated state of the public mind, 
he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, 
men newly chosen in the same spirit mth himself, could not as 
yet have committed any such treason in favour of the Cartha- 
ginians. But among them was his accomplice Hipparinus;* 
while probably the rest also, nominated by a party devoted to 
him personally, were selected in a spirit of collusion, as either 
thorough-going partisans, or worthless and incompetent men, 

and that it does specify the lira partners in the tripartite Idngship suggested 
flhoogh Ast says that it only mentioned (we). 

Most of Ast^s aigumenbi against the authenticity of the letters, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of &ct, hut upon what he 
maiatains to he impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrusion 
of philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
critici.sms I coincide, tlirough by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove uie point for which he contends — the spurious- 
ness of the letters. The proper condnsion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste. Dionysius of 
Halikarnossus (Oe adm. vi dicend. in Demosth. p. 1025-1044), while 
emphatically extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavourable criticism upon him as a speech writer ; 
referring to the speeches in the Symposion. as well as to the funeral harangue 
in the Menexenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that Plato was 
not a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally involved, 
in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. That 
he would writq letters to Dionysius on the subject — that he would anxtonsly 
seek to maintain influence over him, on all grounds — that he would manifest 
a lofly opinion of himself and his own philosophy—is perfectly natural and 
crediUe. And when we consider both the character and the station of 
Dionysius, it is difficult to lay down beforehand any assured canon ns to 
the raistoiaiy tone which Plato would think most suitable to address him. 

^ Plutarch, Dion, c. 3, 
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easy for him to set aside. At any rate his calumnies, though 
received with great repugnance by the leading and more intel- 
ligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the assembly, pre- 
disposed at that moment from the terrors of the situation to 
suspect every one. The new Board of Generals being thus 
discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. His 
first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles j men (he affirmed) 
attached to their country, and burning to save her, having 
already refused the offers of her enemies ; men who had been 
thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but who, 
if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by 
devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not, or would not, oppose the proposi- 
tion j which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his 
parly, was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles 
accordingly returned, comprising all the most violent men who 
had been in arms with Hermokralfis when he was slain. They 
returned glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to 
retaliate upon others the confiscation under which they them- 
selves had suffered, and looking to the despotism of Dionysius 
as their only means of success,^ 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accom- 
plished. Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokra- 
tean party, and obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose 
hopes and interests were thoroughly identified with his own. 
Meanwhile letters arrived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, 
as Imilkon was understood to be about to march thither, 
Dionysius, being empowered to conduct thither a body of 2000 
hoplites with 400 horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable 
account, A regiment of mercenaries, under the LacedEemonian 
Dexippus, was in garrison at Gela ; while the government of 
the town is said to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the 
rich, though with a strong and discontented popular opposition. 
On reaching Gela, Dionysius immediately took part with the 
latter; urinating the most violent propositions against the 
governing rich, as he had done at Syracuse. Accusing them of 
treason in the public assembly, he obtained a condemnatory 
vote under which they were put to death and their properties 
confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the arrears 
due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of his 
own Syracusan division. These measures procured for him 
^ Dlodor. xiii. 93. 
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immense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also 
with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the 
dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing 
a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowng upon 
him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the formal 
expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved 
to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracuskn soldiers ; 
and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with his 
own division. This being reused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated 
that they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily 
expected, he contented himself with replying that he would 
presently return with a larger force.^ 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back 
to Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude 
from Gela — ^with increased attachment on the part of his own 
soldiers, on account of the double pay — and with the means of 
coining and circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of 
a solemn festival that he reached the town, just as the citizens 
were coming in crowds out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle 
of such a scene as well as of the return of the soldiers, many 
citizens flocked around him to inquire, What news about the 
Carthaginians? “Do not ask about your foreign enemies 
(was the reply of Dionysius) ; you have much worse enemies 
within among you. Your magistrates — these very men upon 
whose watch you rely during the indulgence of the festival — 
they are the traitors who are pillaging the public money, leaving 
the soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary preparation, at 
a moment when the enemy with an immense host is on the 
point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, but I 
have now positive proof of it; For Imilkon sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in 
reality to purchase my silence and connivance ; he tendered 
to me a larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would 
consent to refrain from hindering them, since I could not be 
induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too much. I 
am come home now to throw up my command. While my 
colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, 
but I cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their 
treachery.” • , 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius^ among the , 
crowd pressing round him — ^renewed at length, with emphatic , 
1 Diodor. xni. 
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formality, in the regular assembly held the next day — and 
concluding with actual resignation — struck deep terror into the 
Syracusan mind. He spoke with authority, not merely as one 
fresh from the frontier exposed, but also as bearing the grateful 
testimonial of the Geloans, echoed with enthusiasm by the 
soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. His assertion 
of the special message from Imilkon, probably an impudent 
falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all these 
men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean party, 
and most of all by the restored e.xilcs. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It 
was not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive 
deposition of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, 
persuaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and 
trembled at the thought of being left, by the resignation of 
Dionysius, to the protection of such treacherous guardians 
against the impending invasion. Now was the time for his 
paitisans to come forward with their main proposition : “ Why 
not get rid of these traitors, and keep Dionysius alone? Leave 
them to be tried and punished at a more convenient season ; 
but elect him at once general with full powers, to make head 
against the pressing emergency from without. Do not wait 
until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls. Dionysius is 
the man for our purpose, the only one with whom we have 
a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious victory over 
the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved by Gelon 
acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly — when tire 
partisans of Dionysius were Ml of audacity and acclamation — 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose — and when the 
storm which bad already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, and 
Agrigentum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A 
vote of the assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general 
of the city, alone, and with full powers j ^ by what majority we 
do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity, was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay 
of the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) 
would be the best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in 
regard to expense, there need be no hesitation ; the money 
might easily be provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act 
^ Bigdor. xiii. 94. 
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of the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been 
obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius 
a single-handed power unknown to and above the laws — 
unlimited and unresponsible. But he was well aware that the 
majority of those who thus voted had no intention of per- 
manently abnegating their freedom — that they meant only to 
create a temporary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of 
the moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy — and that even thus much had been 
obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest 
among the people. What one assembly had conferred, a 
second repentant assembly might revoke.^ It therefore now 
remained for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power 
by some organised means j so as to prevent the repentance, of 
which he already discerned the commencement, from realising 
itself in any actual revocation. For this purpose he required 
a military force extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to 
himself and not to the city. He had indeed acquired 
popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the mercenary 
soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. Ha had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence 
of a special body of guards, constantly and immediately 
available, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting 
in such vocation under the express mandate and sanction 
of the people. He required a further vote of the people, 
legalising for his use such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from an 
assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a 
manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had resolved on a march to 
Leontini, and summoning the full military force of Syracuse 
(up to the age of forty) to march along with him, with orders 
for each man to bring with him thirty days’ provision. 

' Dtodor. xiii. 95. 8e rr)s i«ie\i}<rias, oiiK 6\(yoi twj> 

SvpoKovirliiiii KaTTry^ovf rSv vjmjffiivruy, &(nrep oix airal raurti WKi/pai- 
icdrts' rnt ykp 7\jiyufitoXs eh tavToh ipxiltevot, Suvcurrelav 

iveOtApaw, OSroi eiv Pe$uS<fat fiouKd/uyoi riiv i\ev0tptav, fXaBev 
imrabs Seav^riiy T^s rarplSoT KsStirraKiTet, 'O SI Atoviffioe, r^y 
fterdyoiay rSy ipBArai 0au\(S/ieyas, iTre^^ret Si' gS rpSvou 

SSyaiTo ^iXaiiat ■ alr^murSat roO irSnaros' rgirov yip 
p^Slgis ij/ieKKe Kopteiireiy rTjs rvpayylSor. 
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Lcontini had been, a few years before, an independent city; 
but was now an outlying fortified post, belonging to the 
Syracusans ; wherein various foreign settlers, and exiles from 
the captured Sicilian cities, had oblained permission to reside. 
Such men, thrown out of their position and expectations 
as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes or their 
swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, 
would not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany 
him.^ For nothing could be more preposterous, in a public 
point of view, than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force 
for thirty days to Leontini, where there was neither danger to 
be averted nor profit to be reaped ; at a moment too when the 
danger on the side of Gela was most serious, from the formid- 
able Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military 
manifestation of Syracuse; but which, in reality, comprised 
mainly his own adherents. On encamping for the night near 
to Leontini, he caused a factitious clamour and disturbance to 
be raised during the darkness around his own tent — ordered 
fires to be kindled — summoned on a sudden his„most intimate 
friends — and affected to retire under their escort to the citadel. 
On the mon-ow an assembly was convened, of the Syracusans 
and residents present, purporting to be a Syracusan assembly ; 
Syracuse in military guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata 
— to employ an ancient phrase belonging to the Roman 
republic. Before this assembly Dionysius appeared, and threw 
himself upon their protection ; aflSrming that his life had been 
assailed during the preceding night — calling upon them empha- 
tically to stand by him against the incessant snares of his enemies 
— and demanding for that purpose a permanent body of guards. 
His appeal, plausibly and pathetically turned, and doubtless 
warmly seconded by zealous partisans, met with complete 
success. The assembly — Syracusan or quasi-Syracusan, though 
held at Leontini — ^passed a formal decree, granting to Dionysius 

’ Dfodor. liii. 95. Airf) S* ^ ttSKi! (Leontini) rire ippoiptov ijv rois 
Supaicouo-foii, vMIpes htipxfv ^vyilav /col fei'tiM' avipjnruv. "HATfifs '^p 
roirovs irvyayayurris fftty, iyOpdiroui S*on 4 vovs neraffahijs’ T&y Si 
XwaKtvaiay to&s vAefcrrous oiS' elt Aeowfi/aus. 

Many of the expelled Agrigentines settled at Leontini, ly permission of 
the' Syracusans (Piodor. xiii. 80). 
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a body-guard of 600 men, selected by himself and responsible 
to him alone.'^ One speaker indeed proposed to limit the 
guards to such a number as should be sufficient to protect him 
against any small number of personal enemies, but not to render 
him independent of, or formidable to, the many.® But such 
prccautionaiy lefinement was not likely to be much considered, 
when the assembly was dishonest or misguided enough to pass 
the destructive vote here soheited ; and even if embodied in 
the words of the resolution, there were no means of securing 
its observance in practice. The regiment of guards being once 
foimally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit of 
number pi escribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery as from their 
poverty and desperate position. He piovided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain permanent, legalised, regiment of 
household troops, he added further a sort of standing army, 
composed of mercenaiies hardly less at his devotion than the 
guards properly so called. In addition to the meicenaries 
aheady around him, he invited others from all quarters, by 
tempting offers j choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, 
and liberating slaves for the purpose.® Next, summoning from 
Gela Dexippus the Lacedsemonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus — as a man 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all 
the mercenaries under one organisation, officering them anew 
with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organisation was chiefly accom- 
plished during his slay at Leontini, without the opposition 
which would probably have aiisen if it had been done at 
Syracuse ; to which latter place Dionysius marched back, in 
an attitude far more imposing than when he left it. He now 
entered the gates at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, 
but also of a regular army of mercenaries, hired by and 
dependent upon himself. He marched them at once into the 
islet of Ortygia (the interior and strongest part of the city, 
commanding the harbour), established his camp in that 

^ Diodor. xiil. 9S> 

• Aiistotel. Poliac. iii, ro, 10 , Kal tXtmnurltf ra, 8r’ /fr« robs ^Aasas 
(Fuvtpoi\sui rots ^vpaieovorlou Sttivai roroiroos robs ^6XaKas — i.s,, 
roanirTfs tlcdvTov ftiv kbI ivis ltd ovivirKedtitis kfthra, 

Toil Si 'ir\‘liiovs ?tt», tlmi. 

" Diodor. xlv. 7 , robs li\ti)9ept>it4i>ous Soiitovs, Sic, 
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acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth as despot conspicuously 
in the eyes of all. Though the general sentiment among the 
people was one of strong repugnance, yet his powerful military 
force and strong position rendered all hope of open resistance 
desperate. And the popular a.ssembly — convoked under the 
pressure of this force, and probably compo.sed of none but his 
partisans — was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Daphnocus and Demarchus. 
These two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had 
been his chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very 
generals whom he had incited the people to massacre on the 
spot without any form of trial, in one of the previous public 
assemblies.^ One step alone remained to decorate the 
ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratcan party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. He immediately married the daughter of 
Hermokrates ; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxeniis, 
the brother of that deceased chief.^ 

Thus was consummated the fifth or clo.sing act of the 
despot’s progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive stages 
of his rise I have detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a lunt 
or two from Aristotle) is our only informant. His authority is 
on this occasion better than usual, since he had before him 
not merely Ephorus and Timseus, but also Philistus. He is, 
moreover, throughout this whole narrative at lca.st clear and 
consistent with himself. We understand enough of the political 
strategy pursued by Dionysius, to pronounce that it was 
adapted to his end with a degree of skill that would have 
greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel ; whose analytical 
appreciation of means, when he is canvassing men like 
Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed os if it implied 
sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see that 
Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermolcratean party, acquired the means 
of employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an 
exile like Hermokratfis, in prosecution of the same ambitiou.s 
purposes. Favoured by the dangers of the state and the agony 
of the public mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra- 
democratical ardour both in defence of the people against the 
rich, and in denunciation of the unsuccessful or incompetent 
generals, as if they were corrupt traitors. Though it would 
seem that the government of Syracuse, in 406 b.c,, must have 
1 Diodor. xui. 96, ® Diodot. /. e. j Plularch, Dion. c. •?, 
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been strongly democratical, yet Dionysius in his ardour for 
popular rights treats it as an anti-popular oligarchy ; and tries 
to acquire the favour of the people by placing himself in 
the most open quarrel and antipathy to the rich. Nine years 
before, in the debate between Hermokrat^s and Athenagoras 
in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood forth, or at least 
was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich ; while 
the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 n.c. the leader 
of the Hermokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming 
a pretended democratical fervour much more violent than that 
of Athenagoras. Dionysius — who took up the trade of what 
is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and 
then shutting the door by force against all future voting and 
all correction — might resort to grosser falsehood than Athen- 
agoras j who, as an habitual spealcer, was always before the 
people, and even if successful by fraud at one meeting, was 
nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be 
really available as a protection to the people, its votes must 
not only be preceded by full and free discussion, but niust 
also be open from time to time to re-discussion and correction. 
That error will from time to time be committed, as well by the 
collective people as by particular fractions of the people, is 
certain j opportunity for amendment is essential. A vote 
which is understood to be final, and never afterwards to be 
corrigible, is one which can hardly turn to the benefit of the 
people themselves, though it may often, as in the case of 
Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some designing 
protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

SICH-y DURING XIIK DKSPOXISM Off IHE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
AT SYRACUSE 

The proceedings, recounted at the dose of toy last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotiso^ can hardly have 
occupied less than throe months ; coinciding nearly with the 
first months of 405 b.c., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken 
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about the winter solstice of 406 b.c.^ He was not molested 
during this period by the Carthaginians, who were kept 
inactive in quarters at Agrigenlum, to repose after the hard- 
ships of the blockade ; employed in despoiling the city of its 
moveable ornaments, for transmission to Carthage— and in 
burning or defacing, with barbarous antipatliy, such as could 
not be carried away.® In the spring Imilkon moved forwfird 
towards Gela, having provided himself with fresh siege- 
machines. He ensured his supplies from the Carthaginian 
territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, he 
spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of 
Kamarina, where much plunder was collected and much 
property ruined. Pie then returned to attack Gela, and 
established a fortified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and 
the sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal 
statue of Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and 
sent as a present to Tyre, 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, 
for Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mercenary 
troops. Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy 
who had already mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus 
— the Geloans despatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for 
aid j at the same time resolvmg to send away their women and 
children for safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the 
idea of sepai-alion was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to 
be allowed to stay and share the fortunes of their fathers and 
husbands, that tlris resolution was abandoned. In expectation 

^ Xen. Hellcn. ii. 3, 2j[. 'O iuiavrit iy ^ fitirovyri Aioyivtot 

iTvpiyyrifft, &c. 

The year tncanl here is an Olympic year, from Midsummer to Mid- 
summer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter of 
the Julian year. 

If we compare however Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 21 with ii. 2, 24, we shall see 
that the indicatiocs of time cannot both be correct ; for the acquisition of 
the despotism by Dionysius followed immediately, and as a consequence 
directly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigenlum by the Carthaginians, 

It seems to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in eimer one 
passage or the other. The capture of Agrigentum took place at the close 
of B,c. 406 ; the acquidtion of the despotSm by Dionj^ius, in the early 
months of 405 b.c., as Diodorus places them. Both events are in the same 
Olympic year, between Midsummer 406 B.C. and Midsummer 405 b.C> 
But this year is exactly the year which falls between the two passages above 
referred to in Xenophon ; not coincidii^ exactly with eiflier one or the 
other. _ Compare Dodwell, Chronolog, Xenoph, ad ann. 407 B.C. 

* Diodor, xiii, 82, 96, 108. rhs yXyiphs laa ret irepwTdr^pws elpyeutniya 
KwritTKaiiey, See, 
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of speedy relief from Dionysius, the defence was brave and 
energetic. While parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with 
thc^ country, sallied out and acted with great partial success 
against the Carthaginian plunderers — the mass of the citizens 
repelled the assaults of Imilkon against the walls. His 
battering machines and storming parties were brought to bear 
on several places at once ; the walls themselves — being neither 
in so good a condition, nor placed upon so unassailable an 
eminence, as those of Agiigentum — gave way on more than 
one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate valour, 
frustrated every attempt to penetrate within ; re-establishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made during 
the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every 
means in their power, the warriors on the battlements ; so tlie 
defence wsis thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement It comprised his newly- 
levied mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succoui-s 
from the Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks ; amount- 
ing in all to 50,000 men, according to Ephorus — to 30,000 
foot, and 1000 horse, as Ti ramus represented. A fleet of 
fifty ships of war sailed round Cape Pachynus to co-operate 
with them off Gela.^ 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, 
opposite to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate 
communication with his fleet. His presence having suspended 
the assaults upon the town, ho became in his turn the aggressor ; 
employing both his cavalry and his fleet to harass the Cartha- 
ginians and intercept their supplies. The contest now assumed 
a character nearly the same as had taken place before Agri- 
gentum, and which had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. 
At length, after twenty days of such desultory warfare, 
Dionysius, finding that he had accomplished little, laid his 
plan for a direct attack upon the Carthaginian camp. On the 
side towards the sea, as no danger had been expected, that 
camp was unfoitificd ; it was there, accordingly, that Dionysius 
resolved to make his principal attack with his left division, 
consisting principally of Ilaliot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from 
seaward. He designed at the same time also to strike blows 
from two other points. His right division, consisting of 
Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or western 
side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of the 
Carlliaginian camp ; while he himself, with the mercenary 
^ Uiodoi. xiii. lOQ. 
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troops which he kept specially around him, intended to 
advance through the town itself, and assail the advanced or 
central portion of their position near the walls, where their 
battering machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed to 
hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack 
proved successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, 
in case it failed.^ 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or 
seaward side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised 
at first to be successful. The assailants overthrew the bulwaiks, 
forced their way into the camp, and were only driven out by 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the defenders; chiefly 
Iberians and Campanians, but reinforced from the other 
portions of the army, which were as yet unmolested. But 
of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the right did not 
attack until long after the moment intended, and the centre 
never attacked at all. The right had to make a circuitous 
march, over the Geloan plain round the city, which occupied 
longer time iBan had been calculated ; while Dionysius with 
the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that 
they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they 
could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, nan'ow, and 
irregular; perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions 
recently talcen for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the 
right, not coming up to the attack until the Italians on the 
left had been already repulsed, were compelled to retreat, 
after a brave struggle, by the concurrent force of the main 
Carthaginian army. Dionysius and his mercenaries, coming 
up later still, found that the moment for attack had passed 
altogether, and returned back into the city without fighting 
at all. 

Whether the plan or the e;mcution was here at fault — or 
both the one and the other — we are unable certainly to 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting that 
Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which should 
discourage his mmy, and furnish an excuse for abandoning 
< 3 ela. _ After retiring again within the walls, he called together 
his principal fiaends to consult what was best to be done. All 
were of opinion that it was impradent to incur further liazard 
for the preservation of the town. Dionysius now found himself 
^ Diodor. »ii. 109. 
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ill the same position as DiokI 6 s after the defeat near Himera, 
and as Daphnceus and the other Syracusan generals before 
Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carlbaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking 
the best means in his power for protecting the escape of the in- 
habitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, 
he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for the 
ensuing day; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout 
the whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so 
as to prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians.^ 
Under cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan 
population to evacuate llieir city in mass at the commencement 
of night, while he himself with his main army followed at 
midnight to protect them. All hurried forward on their march 
to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours of darkness. 
On tlieir way thither lay Khimaiina — Kamarina the immoveable,® 
as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, yet on 
that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not tmnking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinsean population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already 
been recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen 
repeated on the road from Gela to Syracuse; a fugitive 
multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, free as well as slave, 
destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they knew not whither, 
to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. The flight to 
Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested by any 
pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable property within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hemds massacred indiscri- 
minately the miserable remnant left behind ; old men, sick, 
and children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so' 
rapid. Some of the conquerors further satiated their ferocious 
instincts by crucifying or mutilating these unhappy prisoners.® 


^ Diodor. xiii. in. 

® Mi) itCvtt TiajiAptmv, helviflTOs 74(1 i/ittyaif — 

'*'fatis nunquam coaceasa moveil ' 

Appweet Cunorba procul." ^ ' 

Virgil^ /Gn«ia, uu /pit 

* iDiodor. xiii* IIX. Odffe/tia yhp trap* aWdis r&v &?>,urKOft4petf/f 
4W iavfinag&s r&y ifrvxnifirav ats (til' iareerrmpovy, oTs V inpop^rovx 
Mrytv Hfipeis, 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, 
and the compassion of the protecting army, other feelings 
also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so 
unmeasured and so effective in calumniating unsuccessful 
generals before, was now himself exposed to the same arrows. 
Fierce were the bursts of wrath and hatred against him, both 
among the fugitives and among the army. He was accused of 
having betrayed to the Carthaginians, not only the army, but 
also Gela and Kamarina, in order that the Syracusans, intimi- 
dated by these formidable neighbours so close to their borders, 
might remain in patient servitude under his dominion. It was 
remarked that his achievements for the relief of Gela had been 
unworthy of the large force which he brought with him ; that 
the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufBcient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight ; 
that the mercenaries especially, the force upon which he most 
relied, had not only sustained no loss, but had never been 
brought into action; that while his measures taken against 
the enemy had thus been partial and inefficient, they on their 
side had manifested no disposition to pursue him in his flight 
— thus affording a strong presumption of connivance between 
them. Dionysius was denounced as a traitor by all — c.xcept 
his own mercenaries, whom he always kept near him for 
security. The Italiot allies, who had made the attack and 
sustained the main loss during the recent battle, were so 
incensed against him for having left them thus unsupported, 
that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre of 
the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, 
the principal persons in the city, had a double ground of anger 
agamst Dionysius ; partly from his misconduct or supposed 
treachery in this recent enterprise, but still more from the 
despotism which he had just erected over his fellow-citizens^ 
This deispotism, having been commenced in gross fraud, and 
consummated by violence, was now deprived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn— since Dionysius had 
bear just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthagmians, 
as those other generals whom he had denounced, and super- 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated 
at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemeir 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during 
the retreat, and killing him. But finding him too carefully 
guarded by the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, 
they went off in a body, and rode at their best speed to 
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Syracuse, with the full purpose of re-estahlishing the freedom 
of the city, and keeping out Dionysius. As they arrived before 
any tidings had been received of the defeat and flight at Gela, 
they obtained admission without impediment into the islet of 
Ortygiaj the primitive interior city, commanding the docks 
and harbour, set apart by the despot for his own residence 
and power. They immediately assaulted and plundered the 
house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with gold, 
silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
a few weeks j so tliat he must have begun betimes to despoil 
others, since it seems ascertained that his own private property 
WM by no means large. The assailants not only plundered 
his house with all its interior wealth, but also maltreated his 
wife so brutally that she afterwards died of the outrage.^ 
Against this unfortunate woman they probably cherished a 
double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, but also 
as the daughter of Hermokratfis. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to 
return ; for they fully confided in the disruption which they 
had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
wrath which they had heard universally expressed against him.® 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and 
Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any real 
ground of necessity (they asserted) — he had been exposed, 
disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, before the just dis- 
pleasure of his own avvakened fellow-citisens. Syracuse was 
now free; and might, on the morrow, reconstitute formally 
her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
against adverse possibilities, their assurances would probably 
have proved correct. The career of Dionysius would here 
have ended. But while they abandoned themselves to the 
plunder of his house and brutal outrage against his wife, they 
were so rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin, and 
in their own mastery of the insular portion of the city, that they 
neglected to guard the gate of Achradina (the outer city) against 
bis re-entry. The energy and promptitude of Dionysius proved 
too much for them. Informed of their secession from the army, 
and well knowing their sentiment^ he immediately divined their 
projects, and saw that he could only defeat them by audacity and 
suddenness of attack Accordit^ly, putting himself at the head 
of his best and most devoted soldiers — loo horsemen and 600 

* Diodor. xiii. 112 ; xiv. 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 

® Dir'ior* ■"'“lii H'"' 
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foot — he left his army and proceeded by a forced march to 
Syracuse ; a distance of 400 stadia, or about 45 liinglish miles. 
He arrived there about midnight, and presented bimself, not at 
the gate of Ortygia, which he had probably ascertained to be in 
possession of his enemies, but at that of Achradina; which 
latter (as has been already mentioned) formed a separate 
fortification from Ortygia, with the Nekropolis between them.^ 
Though the gate was shut, he presently discovered it to be 
unguarded, and was enabled to apply to it some reeds gathered 
in the marshes on his road, so as to set it on fire and burn it. 
So eager had he been for celerity of progress, that at the 
moraeirt when he reached the gate, a part only of his division 
were with him. Hut as the rest arrived while the flames were 
doing their work, he entered, with the whole body, into 
Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through the 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion 
of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, which formed its 
chief open space. His principal enemies, astounded by this 
alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and 
tried to occupy the agora. But they found it already in 
possession of Dionysius ; and being themselves very few in 
number, having taken no time to get together any considerable 
armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his mercenaries. 
Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all his enemies, 
who entered Achradina in small and successive parties, without 
any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He then proceeded 
to attack the houses of those whom he knew to be unfriendly to 
his dominion, slew such as he could fiird within, and forced the 
rest to seek shelter in exile. The great body of the Syracusan 
horsemen — who but the evening before were masters of the city, 
and might with common prudence have maintained themselves 
in it — were tlius either destroyed or driven into banishment. 
As exiles they established thera.selves in the town of .dEtna.^ , 

Thus master of the city, Di>>nysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the 
Sicilian allies, who had now completed their msirch, Tho 

^ Diodor, xiii. 113. vaprji' wepl ititras viieras vpii 
.... eio-^A-ouw Sih t?* 'AxpaStvyjs, &o. 

For an explanation of the topography of Syracuse, the reader is referred 
to an Appendix at the end of voL vii. of this History, with two plans, 
illustrating the siege of the town by the Athenians ; also to a third plan, 
at the end of vol. xi., representing Syracuse os it stood nl the close of the 
life of Dionysius, with bis addiiinns. 

® Diodor. xiii. 113. Compare Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 5, 
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miserable sufferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked upon 
him with indignation as their betrayer— went to reside at 
Leoiitinij seemingly as companions of the original Leontine 
citizens, who had been for some time domiciliated at Syracuse, 
but wlio no longer chose to remain there under Dionysius. 
Leontini thus became again an independent city.^ 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin 
Dionysius, yet he was now, through his recent victory, more 
master of Syracuse than ever ; and had more completely trodden 
doAvn his opponents. The horsemen whom he had just 
destroyed and chased away, were for the most part the rich 
and powerful citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such 
formidable enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any 
party which sought to rise against him, was the strongest of all 
negative securities for the prolongation of his reign. There 
was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, to which he 
had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, 
and before which he was liable to be arraigned — as he himself 
had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at Himera 
and Agrigentum. All such popular securities he had already 
overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and intimi- 
dation of opponents, upon which his rule rested were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have' found defence difficult, if Imilkon had 
marched on with his victorious army, fresh from the plunder of 
Gela and Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. 
From all hazard and alarm of tliis sort, he was speedily relieved, 
by propositions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered 
by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded between 
them, on the following terms ; — 

I. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous posses- 
sions, and all their Sikanian dependencies, m Sicily. They 
shall keep, besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The 
towns of Gela and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their 
present fugitive inhabitants ; but on condition of paying tribute 
to Carthage, and destroying their walls and fortifications. 

I Xenophon (Hellen. ii. 3, s) states that “ the Leontines, co-resMents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syr^sans,”' 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as whet 
Diodorus notices (xiii. 113). Leontini, recomised as independent by the 
peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as 
independent (xiv. 14), It had been annexed to Syracuse before the 
Athenian sieire. 
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2. The inhabitants of Leontini and MessSn^, as well as all 
the Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius.^ 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both sides, 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now con- 
cluded. Though they were exti-emely advan tageous to Carthage, 
assigning to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of 
the southern shore of Sicily — ^yet as Syracuse was, after all, the 
great prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential 
to the security of all the remainder, we are astonished that 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a moment so 
obviously promising. It appears that immediately after the 
conquest of Gcla and Kamarina, the Carthaginian army was 
visited by a pestilential distemper, which is said to have 
destroyed nearly the half of it, and to have forbidden future 
operations. The announcement of this event however, though 
doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a way some- 
what confused.® And when we read, as one of the articles 

® Diodor. xiii. II4. Kal Supaieouiriovs fikv ivh Atopifftop rerixOat, See, 

® Diodor. xiii. 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words-— Alii ITS p ivii r&p irpay- 
piruP ivavKaCdjUci'O} ’IpiXKOV, (vefuptp eIi ^Svpaieoiiras leipvKa, 
iraptueaKSp toos i^Tupipovs SiaX^orotrSai. ’Av/uckus 5* iirBKatinu'Tp; toS 
Aiotnicrlov, tV tlpiivrip Arl roifSt (Btpro, &c. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact eithermentioned or indicated 
before, to which the word Sidirep can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, and disaster on the part of 
the Greeks ; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha- 
ginian camp— his retreat and evacuation of Oela and Kamarina— the 
ocenpation of Gcla by the Carthaginians — the disorder, mutiny, and partial 
dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat — the struggle within the 
walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in ail tliis to which Siorsp can refer. 
But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have lieen specified, 
Diodorus alludes to rta terrible disease (iirb Tiji I'^o-ov) whidh hud waste 
the Carthaginian army, as if he had mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr (Vortriige Uber alte Geschlchte, vol. iii. pp. 212, 213) 
the opinion expressed, that here is a gap in Diodorus "intentionally dis- 
guised in the MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such con- 
clusion seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr think.s, that in the lost portion 
of the text, it was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, formed the 
siege of the place, and was there visited with the terrific pestilence to which 
allusion is made in the remaining portion of the text. This also is nowise 
improbable ; yet I do not venture to assert it — since the pestilence may 
possibly have broken out while Imilkon was still at Gela. 

Niebuhr further considers, that Dionysius lost the battle of Gela through 
miserable generalship — that he lost it by design, as suitable to his political 
projects— and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, he held the 
territory round Syracuse only under Cartbavinian supremacy. 
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in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius ” — we discern plainly, 
that there was also an additional cause for this timely overture, 
so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for those 
bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with 
having betrayed Gcla and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in 
order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Car- 
thaginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and 
recognising its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating 
its internal government. If they determined to recognise by 
formal treaty the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may 
fairly conclude that he had purchased the favour from them by 
some underhand service previously rendered. In like manner 
both Hiketas and Agathoklfis — the latter being the successor, 
and in so many points the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years 
afterwards — availed themselves of Carthaginian support as one 
stepping-stone to the despotism of Syracuse.^ 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is 
said to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of 
their numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, 
either found it already there, or carried it with them ; for the 
mortality at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than 
in Sicily.* 

It was in the summer of 405 b.c. that this treaty was concluded, 
which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of Sicily 
to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its population 
to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of the 
same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at .Agospotami, destroyed the maritime ascend- 
ency and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the 
Lacedaemonian empire, completed by the actual surrender of 
Athens during the ensuing year. The Dekarchies and Harmosts, 
planted by Lysander in so many cities of the central Hellenic 
world, commenced their disastrous working nearly at the same 
time as the despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point 
to be borne in mind, in reference to the coming period. The 
new position and policy wherein Sparta now became involv^, 
imparted to her a sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier 
times she probably would not have felt; and which con- 
tributed materially, in a secondary way, to the durability 
of his dominion, as well bjr positive intrigues of Lacedm- 
monian agents, as by deprivi^ the oppressed Syracusans 

1 Justin, xxii. a ; Plutarch, Timoleon,’ c, a, 7, 9. 

* Diodor, xiii. 114. 
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of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts 
of Greece.^ 

The period immediately succeeding tliis peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the south of 
Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, Gela and 
Kamarina might be re-occupied by their fugitive population; 
yet with demolished walls — with all traces of previous opulence 
and comfort effaced by the plunderers — and under the necessity 
of paying tribute to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian 
territory, was worse; especially Agrigentum, hurled atone blow 
from the loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free 
Hellenic territory was any longer to be found between Cape 
Pachynus and Cape Lilybaeum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian 
army would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for 
Dionysius.^ It had been brought about under him, though 
not as a consequence of his exploits ; for his military operations 
against Imilkon at Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and 
even worse); and the Carthaginians had suffered no harm 
except from the pestilence. While his partisans had thus a 
plea for extolling him as the saviour of the city, he also 
gathered strength in other ways out of the recent events. He 
had obtained a formal recognition of his government from the 
Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or banished the chief Syra- 
cusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and struck terror into 
the rest; he had brought back all his mercenary troops and 
guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed himself 
of his temporary strength to provide precautions for perpetuity, 
before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a favour- 
able opportunity, to resist. 

^ Diodor. xiv. lo. 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokrat^s, Oral, iw (Panegyric-l s. 145; Oral. viii. (De 
Face) 5. 122. 

“ Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Hipparinuson this occasion as 
the saviours of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valour and 
ability on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and the favour 
•of the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii. p, 353 B ; p. 3« F). 

His letter is written witli a view of recommending a compromise at Syra- 
cuse, between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Diony.<iius and 
Hipparinus ; he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, in favour of 
the Utle of both the two latter to the emtitude of the Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius tlie elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p. 3^3 C). 
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His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the 
islet called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held 
separately from Achradinn and the remaining city. He con- 
structed a new wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate 
defences of every kind, immediately outside of the mole which 
connected this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall, he provided convenient places for transacting business,, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude,, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn.^ It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con- 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of liis peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
or acropolis witliin the islet and behind the new wall. The 
citadel was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. 
Its walls were so extended as to embrace the whole of this 
harbour, closing it up in such a way as to admit only one ship 
at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. He 
was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him- against attack from the more numerous 
population in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them 
whenever he chose— and making him master, at the same time, 
of the grand means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse j to fill it vvith devoted 
adherents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of 
dominion were his mercenary troops and body-guards ; men 
chosen by himself from their aptitude to his views, identified 
with him in interest, and consisting in large proportion not 
merely of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. To these 
men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support and' 
residence. He distributed among them the houses in the islet 
or interior stronghold,, expelling the previous' proprietors, and', 
permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers; Their quarters were in the islet, while - 
he dwelt in tire citadel — a fortress within a fortress, shdtoing 
his own person against the very, garrison or standing army, 
by means of which he kept Syracuse in subjection.® Having 

1 That this was the 'position of the fortified harea at Syiuuse, 

we see from Uvy, xxiv. ai. I tliink we may presume.Uiatthey were begun ' 
at this time by Dionysius^ as they form a ziatural part of bis schemei 

* Ciodor. xiv. 7: 

The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis^ and thy quarters of his 
mercenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortyma — arc noticed in - 
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provided houses for his soldiers, by extruding the residents in 
Ortygia — he proceeded to assign to them a comfortable main- 
tenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of proprietors, 
and re-appropriation of lands, without. He distributed anew 
the entire Syracu.san territory; reserving the best lands, and 
the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers in 
command of his mercenaries — and apportioning the remaining 
territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hence- 
forward citizens as well as the former ; so far at least, as any 
man could be properly called a citizen under his despotism. 
Even the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and 
proprietors as well as the rest.^ 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or 
three brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire re- 
division of lands, Dionysius would find himself already 
possessed of the property of those Syracusan Horsemen or 
Knights whom he had recently put down or banished. As 
a matter of course, their property would be confiscated, and 
would fall into his possession for re-assignment. It would 
doubtless be considerable, inasmuch as these Horsemen were 
for the most part wealthy men. From this basi.s, Dionysius 
enlarged his scheme to the more comprehensive idea of a 
general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the benefit of bis 
partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of these 
last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long after- 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting 
to about 10,000.® To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in 
Ortygia, nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would 
suffice. How far the equality of share, set forth in principle, 

Plato’s account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Fiato, Epistoi. vii. 
p. 3So ; Eplst. iii. p. 3IS). 

* Diodor. xiv. y. Tfu Si i^tho/Mvos jSoia^iroTo 

TBis re <pl\oii Kal rair iip’ fiytuavlia Ttrayniyots' rill/ B' Ka.Xt)!' ineptffev 
ivlirns (iyv re leai voXt-rj), aufmepi\a0i>y rfi rSy woKir&y Mfutri 
raht ii\evBepap,iyovs SouXaui, ots lieiKei vcmoKlras, AiiSoiice Si Kal r&s 
oheUtt roiT irXiii' tov iv t6 Niiirip’ rairas Si rots ijilKois Kal 

rail luirSa^ipaie iSapi\<ra,TO, ’Eiret Be rii icarii ri\v rvpavylSa icaKas iS/lxei 
Siiiievi‘iy«‘, «c. 

® Diodor. xiv. y 8 . 

So also, after the death of the eider Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of his 
military force as having been fiapPdpuy fivpiavSpov (Flnlotch, Dion, 

c. lo). These expressions however have little pretence to numerical 
accuracy. 
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was or could be adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The 
maxim of allowing residence in Ortygia to none but friends 
and partisans, passed from Dionysius into a traditional obser- 
vance for future anti-popular governments of Syracuse. The 
Roman consul Marcellus, when he subdued the city near two 
centuries afterwards, prescribed the rule of admitting into the 
islet none but Romans, and of excluding all native Syracusan 
residents.^ 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so exten- 
sive a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have 
been accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor with- 
out provoking considerable resistance in detail. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the pecuniary cost of such fortifications must 
have been very heavy. How Dionysius contrived to levy the 
money, we do not know. Aristotle informs us that the con- 
tributions which he exacted from the Syracusans were so 
exorbitant, that within the space of five years, the citizens had 
paid into his hands their entire property; that is, 20 per cent, 
per annum upon their whole property.® To what years this 
statement refers, we do not know ; nor what was the amount 
of contribution exacted on the special occasion now before 
us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would not 
scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications; and that 
the simultaneous burthen of large contributbns would thus 
come to aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of 
property, and the still more intolerable mischiefs of a numer- 
ous standing army domiciled as masters in the heart of the 
city. Under such circumstances, we are not surprised to learn 
that the discontent among the Syracusans was extreme, and 
that numbers of them were greatly mortified at having let slip 
the favourable opportunity of excluding Dionysius when the 
Horsemen were actually for a moment masters of Syracuse, 
before he suddenly came back from Gela.® 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, 
there could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force assembled in 
Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily occurred. Having 
completed his fortress and new appropriation for the assured 
maintenance of the mercenaries, Dionysius resolved to attempt 

* Gceio in Verrem, v. 32, 84 : aS, gS. 

® Aristolel. Politic, v. 9, 4. Kd ^ tliripoph rOr tiKSii {wpamwtiv iort), 
iyvivT* y&p freirtr AioyvirUni r^y oMtty &irmray eUfeyTiyojC^tu iruyifiaiyt, 

* Diodorus, xiv. 7, 

VOL. X. P 
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a conquest of the autonomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the 
island, some of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent 
war. He accordingly marched out with a military force, con- 
sisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of armed Syra- 
cusan citizens, under a commander named Dorikus. While 
he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated 
with one common sentiment, began to concert measures for 
open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of the most mutinous speakers;^ upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts 
free Syracusan citizens j calling upon all their comrades in the 
camp to unite against the despot. They also sent a message 
forthwith to the town of ./Etna, inviting the immediate junction 
of the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in 
their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of 
whom declared themselves decisively against the despot, and 
prepared for every effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated 
to attempt to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. 
Profiting by the lesson which he had received, after the return 
march from Gela, he raised the siege of Erbessus fortbrnth, and. 
relumed to Syracuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, 
before his Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile 
the latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as 
masters of the camp, chose for their leaders those soldiers who 
had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced 
by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from /Etna. Resolved 
to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to 
MesstoS and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid ; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipolce. It is not clear 
whether they remained in this position, or whether they were ■ 
enabled, through the sympathy of the population, to possess 
themselves further of the outer city Achradina, and with its 
appendages Tycha and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut 
off from all communication with the country; but he main- 
tained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, now 

^ Biodar. xiv. J. Compare an ocauirence very similar, at MendS in 
Thrace {Thucyd. iv. 130). 
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exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipol® 
to the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour.^ A consider- 
able naval force was sent to their aid from_ MessSnS and 
Rhegium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on 
the sea-side ; while the Corinthians, though they could grant 
no further assistance, testified their sympathy by sending 
Nikotelfis as adviser.® The leaders of the movement pro- 
claimed Syracuse again a free city, offered large rewards for 
the head of Dionysius, and promised equal citizenship to all 
the mercenaries who should desert him. 

Several of the mercenaries attracted by such offers, as well 
as intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which 
characterises the first burst of a popular movement, actually 
came over and were well received. Everything seemed to 
promise success to the insurgents, who, not content with the 
slow process of blockade, brought up battering machines, and 
vehemently assaulted the walls of Ortygia, Nothing now 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desjterate, 
that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself 
began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; 
discussing with his intimate fiiends the alternative, beriveen 
death under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety pur- 
chased by a dishonourable flight There remained but one 
means of rescue ; to purchase the immediate aid of a body_ of 
1200 mercenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian 
service, and stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His 
brother-in-law Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest 
horse, to visit in person the Campanians, and bring them to 
the relief of Ortygia. But this counsel was strenuously re- 
sisted by two intimate friends — Heldris and Megaklfis — who 
both impressed upon him, that the royal robe was the only 
honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of quitting his 
post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he was dragged 
away by the leg.® Accordingly Dionysius determined to hold 

1 Diodor. xiv. S. * Diodor. idv. lo, 

a Diodor. idv. 8 ; xx. 78. Isokratls, Or. vi. (Arc^smus) sect, 49. 

It appears that Timseus the, historian asciibea this last observation to 
Philistns; and Diodorus copies Timseus in one of, the passages above re- 
ferred to, thouvh not in the other. But Philistns himself In his hiatoiy 
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out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private envoys to the 
Campanians, with promises of large pay if thejr would march 
immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians were pro- 
bably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured 
to Dionysius by special article of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged 
defence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along 
with his private friends and effects. Permission was readily 
granted to him to depart with five triremes. But as soon as 
this evidence of success had been acquired, the assailants 
without abandoned themselves to extravagant joy and con- 
fidence, considering Dionysius as already subdued, and the 
siege as concluded. Not merely was all further attack sus- 
pended, but the forces were in a great measure broken up. 
The Horsemen were disbanded, by a proceeding alike unjust 
and ungrateful, to be sent back to .^Etna ; while the hopUtes 
dispersed about the country to their various lands and proper- 
ties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force long 
together for any military operation requiring time, which had 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon 
and Peisistratus in the acropolis,^ was now experienced in 
regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the 
siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves to the 
delusive assurance held out by Dionysius; without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, 
until his promised departure should be converted into a 
reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condition, they 
were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians,® 

asserted that the observation had been made by another person (Plutarch, 
Dion. c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards in 
Syracuse ; but cited as hamg been delivered by Dionysius himself, not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 23}. 

Isokrat£s, while recording_ the saying, represents it ns having been de- 
livered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege ; 
having in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception. The story 
seems to suit better to die earlier occasion named by Diodorus. 

> Herodotus, v, 71 ; Thucydidfe, L iia, 

‘ It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed by 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot of 
that town (Diodor. xiv. 9). But if we look at the posiUon of Agyrium on 
the map, it seems difficnlt to understand how mercenaries coming from the 
Car&aginian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
passed anywhere near to it. 
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who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, 
forced their way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At 
the same time, a reinforcement of 300 fresh mercenaries 
reached him by sea. The face of affairs was now completely 
changed. The recent defeat produced among the assailants 
not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimination and 
quarrel. Some insisted upon still prosecuting the siege of 
Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsenien, declared in favour of throwing it_ up 
altogether and joining the Horsemen at ./Etna; a resolution, 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis 
or Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was vic- 
torious, and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains 
to prevent slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to 
restrain his own troops j and he subsequently buried the slain 
with due solemnity. He was anxious by these proceedings to 
conciliate the remainder j for the most warlike portion of his 
opponents had retired to .<Etna, where no less than 7000 
hoplites were now assembled along with the Horsemen. 
Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to return to 
Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. But it 
was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent for- 
bearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as 
had left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. 
The larger proportion, refusing all trast in his word and all 
submission to his command, remained in exile at Mina. Such 
as did return were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest 
gradually to follow tlieir example.^ 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion j chiefly through 
the rash presumption (as, on the former occasion after the 
retreat from Gela), the want of persevering union, .and the 
absence of anjf commanding leader, on the part of his 
antagonists. His first proceeding was to dismiss the newly- 
arrived Campanians. For though he had to thank them mainly 
for his restoration, he was well aware that they were utterly 
faithless, and that on the fim temptation they were likely to 
turn against him.® But he adopted other more efficient means 

Dlodor,' xiv. 9. • , , „ , 

* Diodor. xiv. 9. The subsequent proceedings of me Campanians 
justified his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Entells (a. town 
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for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding 
against a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently 
escaped. He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lace- 
dsemonian envoy named Aristus, recently despatched by the 
Spartans for the ostensible purpose of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of parties at Syracuse. While Nikotelfis, 
who had been sent from Corintli, espoused the cause of the 
Syracusan people, and put himself at their head to obtain for 
them more or less of free government — ^Aristus, on the contrary, 
lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. He seduced the people 
away from Nikotel^s, whom he impeached and caused to be 
slain. Next, pretending himself to act along with the people, 
and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in defence of 
their freedom,^ he gained their confidence, and then betrayed 
them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen himself 
more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, 
to strike another important blow. During the season of 
harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, be caused the 
houses in the city to be searched, and seized all the arms found 
therein. Not satisfied with thus robbing bis opponents of the 
means of attack, he further proceeded to construct additional 
fortifications round the islet of Ortygia, to augment his standing 
army of mercenaries, and to build fresh ships. Feeling more 
than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syracusans, 
and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded himself 
with precautions probably stronger than any other Grecian 
despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further strengthened 
by the pronounced and active support of Spaita, now at the 

among the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of Sicily 
— ^Diod. xiv, 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the 
inhabitants. In the night Uiey set ngroii the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them ali to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept 
possession of the town for themselves. 

^ Diodor. xiv. 10, ’AirfareiAai' (ol AaKsSai/t^i'iei) "Apufrov, AvSpa r&v 
imipttvap, tls ^pUKoiiras, rf /tip AAytp irpoairoioi/upoi KwraAtwetp ri)i/ 
twattrelav, S’ inre^Sovrer av^ijiriu -riip ruparplSa' ijXmCov yip 

<rvyicwreurK€ud£'oi>ra ri/p ipx^Pt iirdi/coop t(eip rbp Aiopimop Sii r&s 
eitpyterlas. *0 8’ '‘ApttrTos KttTtarhedaas tip Supaxadira!, xal r$ rupippip 
AMpa mpi roircpp tioAexOdr, rois re Supauwirtovs ipatrttap, limori\i)p rhp 
KopMiop ipfiAtp, iiptiyoi/ttpop rSp Svpaicowrlap' roi/s 8s trufTtiffapras 
itpdSads, rip piip ripappop Itrxvpbp Karttm/cft, tA Si ri/s vpdfpus rahrl/s 
iaxi/h^^ip tirott/ertp airhp ipa aal r^p irarplSa, Compare xiv. 70. 
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maximum of her imperial ascendency ; ^ and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to 
countenance and exalt him.® The Spartan alliance however 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta ; who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms ® — and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty 
years afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse 
were prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond 
the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a war with 
Carthage, he turned his arms to the north and north-west of 
the Syracusan territoiy; the Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, 
Naxus, Katana, and Leontini — and the Sikels, towards the 
centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic cities were the old 
enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had been conquered by the 
Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, and remained 
as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, when it had been declared independent. Naxus and 
Katana had contrived to retain their independence against 
Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament under 
Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of ^tna, occupied by 
a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to bis dominion. 
Though the place was strong by situation,* yet these men, loo 
feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it ; upon which he 
proceeded to attack LeontinL But on summoning the inhabi- 
tants to surrender, he found his propofsitions rejected, and 
every preparation made for a strenuous defence; so that he 
could do nothing more than plunder the territory around, and 
then advanced onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards 
Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues. 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Froklgs, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 

^ Diodor xiv. lO. Kal rik \onri irapnncevctfiwo vphs riiti hr^iKniw rijs 
TvaavylSas, &s ftp tpyots ijiri v’cTpw' ttKijipiit, in irSy inropiimvnv ol ^upwcoicrun 
Xipiv roS nil tov\e 6 tty, 

" Plutaich, Lysander, c. 2. * Diodor. xlv. 34. 

* Diodor. xiv. ?8. 
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selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as 
if turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against 
Enna. Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennsean 
citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the 
scepti-e of his native town — by promises of assistance, on con- 
dition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made 
the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to 
Dionysius : who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Ennseans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without further meddling. He next marched 
against Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or 
no result, until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had 
taken effect. 

At length the terms were fully settled, Dionysius was ad- 
mitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, dis- 
armed tlie inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his hands, by the like corruption on 
the part of Proklfis j who was rewarded with a large bribe, and 
with the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were 
given up to be plundered by his soldiers ; after which the walls 
as well as the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves. The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, 
who however retained in his possession hostages for their 
fidelity j ^ the site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the 
neighbourhood. These captures struck so much terror into the 
Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, 
they no longer felt competent to resist He required them to 
surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside 
for the future as citizens j which term meant, at the actual time, 
as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed the 
requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage 
of Syracuse.® 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus arid Katana, were of serious moment, 
and spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, 
that Archonides, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent 
to renounce his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site 
beyond the Nebrode mountains, on the northern coast of the 
islmd, more out of the reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with 
his mercenary soldiers and with a large portion of his people 
* Diodor, xiv, 61. * Diodor, xiv. 15. 
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who voluntarily accompanied him, he founded the toTO of 
Alffisa.^ 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
He resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthagmians. 
But agamst such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measmes to ensure the 
defensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five 
Grecian cities on the south of the island, one of them the 
second in Sicily, had already undergone the deplorable fate of 
being sacked by a Carthaginian host ; a calamity, which might 
possibly be in reserve for Syracuse also, especially if she herself 
provoked a war, unless the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to render a successful blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. The city had 
then been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation 
carried from sea to sea; which was actually more than half 
completed, and would have been entirely completed, had the 
original commander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The 
prodigious importance of the slope of Bpipolse to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evi- 
dence. In a preceding volume, 1 have already described the 
site of Syracuse and the relation of this slope to the outer 
city called Acbradina. Epipoke vras a gentle ascent west of 
Achradina. It was bordered, along both the north side and 
the sooth side, by lines of descending cliff, cut down pre- 
cipitously, about twenty feet deep in their lowest part. These 
lines of cliff nearly converged at the summit of the slope, 
called Euryalus; leaving a narrow pass or road between 
elevated banks, which communicated with the country both 
north and west of Syracuse. Epipolee thus formed a triangle 
upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus ; and having 
its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other 
by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipol® from its western extremify or summit 
and through which alone it was easy for an army to get on 

I Diodor. xiv. i6. This Aichonidds may probably have bsan son Of the 
Sikel prince Arclionid^s, who, having taken active part as an ally of Kikias 
end me Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just, before Gylippus 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii. i). 
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the declivity of Epipolie, since the cliffs on each side were 
steep, though less steep on the northern side than on the 
southern.^ Unless an enemy acquired possession of this 
slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the northern 
sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbour ; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because 
they first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, 
and from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipolse. I 
have already described how the arrival of GyUppus deprived 
them of superiority in the field at a time when their line 
of circumvallation was already half finished — ^liaving been 
carried from the centre of Epipolce southward down to the 
Great Harbour, and being partidly completed from the same 
point across the northern half of Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus j 
how he next intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, 
from the outer wall of Achradina, a cross-wall traversing their 
intended line of circumvallation and ending at the northern 
cliff j how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on the summit 
of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall just men- 
tioned by a single wall of junction carried down the slope of 
Epipolse.® 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the 
siege, enctosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenitfis. The 
outer city of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of 
Achradina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tychfi and 
Neapolis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, 
yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He 
carried out an outer line of defence, starting from the sea near 
the port called Trogilus, enclosing the suburb called TychS 
(which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and then ascend- 

1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari — ^Zut Topogrnphie von 
Syraktis (Gottingen, 1845), p. 22. 

® See, for a further exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, vol. wi. ch. lix., lx. — and the Appendix 
at the end of that volume, illustrated by two plans of the city and its 
environs. 

The reader will also find at the end of vol. xi. a plan of Syracuse as 
it stood after the additions made by Dionysius. 
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ing westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of Epipolse, 
to the summit of that slope at Euryalus. The two extremities 
thus became connected together — ^not as in the time of 
Gylippus,^ by a single cross-wall carried out from the city-wall 
to the northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another 
single wall descending the slope of Epipolse from Euryalus, but 
— by one continuous new line bordermg the northern cliff down 
to the sea. And the new line, instead of being a mere single 
wall, was now built under the advice of the best engineers, with 
lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to 
serve both as means of defence and as permanent quarters for 
soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about 3^ English miles) ; 
it was constructed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them 
four feet in length.* The quarries at hand supplied abundant 
materials, and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought 
together all the population of the city and its neighbourhood, 
out of whom he selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to 
work on the wall. Others were ordered to cut the stones in 
the quarry, while 6000 teams of oxen were put in harness to 
draw them to the spot. The work was set out by furlongs and 
by smaller spaces of too feet each to regiments of suitable 
number, each under the direction of an overseer.* 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 
his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandising himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was 
a work of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and 
walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression 
merely for himself against the people of Syracuse — it was a 
valuable protection to the people, and to lumself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee 
Syracuse from those disasters which bad so recently befallen 
Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was exceed- 
ingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced between 
them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and harmony 
such as had not before been seen. Every man laboured at the 
work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm j while the' 
despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passmg whole days 
on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and difficully. 
He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as an un- 

* Thuoyd. vi. 75. 

Diodor. xiv. 18. rerpaWSoiK. The stones may have been cubes 

of four feet ; but this does not certainly appear. 

® T>iodor, viVe iSe 
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guarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in marked contrast 
with the harshness of his previous demeanour,^ proclaiming 
rewards for the best and most rapid workmen ; he also provided 
attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. Such 
was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers assembled, 
often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the whole 
wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, which 
formed the termination of this newly-constructed line of wall, 
is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution ; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 
period) were prodigious in extent as well as elaborate in work- 
manship ; and the remains of tliem exhibit, even to modem 
observers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of 
ancient fortification.® To bring them into such a condition 
must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. Even as 
to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be understood as 
indicating the time required for the essential continuity of its 
line, leavmg towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of 
Dionysius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the 
Carthaginians j for which purpose, he not only began to accu- 
mulate preparations of every kind on the most extensive scale, 
but also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans and 
towards the other Sicilian Greeks. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued ,* he no longer put men to death, 
or sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as 
before. In place of such tyranny, he now substituted com- 
parative mildness, forbearance, and conciliation.® Where the 
system had before been so fraught with positive maltreatment 
to many and alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been 
sensibly as well as immediately felt. And when we make pre- 

t 1 Piodor, xiv, 18. KaffifAow Si hnBi/uyot rh T^t ipxvr fld/ioi, ISm^tjj*' 
ttirhy InnStlicyvt, &C. 

Compare cap. 45 and cap, 47 — nurovyrts rh $dpOf r^s rHy ioivbtmy 
hrucpii/rtlat, Sic. 

® Accor^ng to the testimony of Sarerio Cavaliari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. ai). 

• Piodor. xiv, 45. ’AwsriOwo yhp ijSii rh vucphy rfi* rupayylfoi, (tol 
peraPiMiSiuyos cir hruliesiav, ^ihavBpartSripoy Ijpx* ray iirtrvrvyfUyay, 
o 6 r« tpoyeiap, o 9 rt <t>uydSas rotSy, KttBiirtp tltiBti, 
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sent to our minds the relative position of Dionysius and the 
Syracusans, "we shall see that the evil inflicted by his express 
order by no means represented the whole amount of evil which 
they suffeied. He occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, 
with the entire harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. 
The numerous garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, con- 
sisted in great part of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of 
liberated slaves, probably also non-Hellenic, The Syracusans 
resident in the outer city and around were not only destitute of 
the means of defensive concert and organisation, but were also 
disarmed. For these mercenaries either pay was to be provided 
from the contributions of the citizens, or lands from their pro- 
perties ; for them, and for other partisans also, Dionysius had 
enforced spoliations and transfers of land and house-property 
by wholesale.^ Now, while the despot himself was inflicting 
tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we may be sure that 
these men, the indispensable instruments of his tyranny, would 
neither of themselves be disposed to respect the tranquillity of 
the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. It was 
not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the chief 
that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also from the insolence 
and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety 
to attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the 
rigour of his own proceedings ; since his example, and in case 
of need his interference, would restrict the licence of his own 
partisans. The desire for foreign conquest made it now his 
interest to conciliate some measure of good-will from the Syra- 
cusans i or at least to silence antipathies which might become 
embarrassing if they broke out in the midst of a war. And 
ho had in this case the advantage of resting on another anti- 
pathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating as well 
as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathised in 
the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her ; which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the 
arms snatched from them.® 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all posabil- 
ities of war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, 
on the Italian side of the Strait of Messtaa, had recently mani- 
fested a disposition to attack him. They were of common 
^ Diodor. xiv. 7. * Diodor. *iv, 45. 
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Chalkidic origin with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which 
Dionysius had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years 
before, when the powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily 
with the ostensible view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against 
Syracuse, the Rhegines, in spite of their fellowship of race, had 
refused the invitation of Niluas ^ to lend assistance, being then 
afraid of Athens. But subsequent painful experience had taught 
them, that to residents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more 
formidable enemy of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, 
with the great extension of Syracusan dominion northward, had 
filled them with apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the 
fears of Carthage, inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the 
disasters of Agrigentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their 
enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines projected an attack upon 
Dionysius before his power should become yet more formidable j 
a resolution, in which they were greatly confirmed by the insti- 
gations of the Syracusan exiles (now driven from /Etna and the 
other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), confident in their assur- 
ances that insurrection would break out against Dionysius at 
Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour should be announced 
as approaching. Envoys were sent across the strait to Mess6n6, 
soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea 
that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could not be passed over, 
either in generosity or in prudence, by neighbours on either 
side of the strait. These representations made so much im- 
pression on the generals of Mess6n6, that without consulting 
the public assembly, they forthwith summoned the military 
force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines towards 
the Syracusan frontier — 6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messenian 
hoplites — 600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen — with 50 
Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such 
was the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers 
returned back to their city ; while the Rhegines, believing them- 
selves to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went 
home also.® 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
bis troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now re- 
conducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favourably to 
* Thuoyd, vi. 46. * Diodor. xiv. 40, 
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propositions for peace which speedily reached him, from 
Rhegium and Messgnfi.i He was anxious to conciliate them 
for the present, at all price, in order that the Carthaginians, 
when he came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian allies 
to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired an influence 
in Mess€n6, by making to the city large concessions of conter- 
minous territory j on which side of the border, or how acquired, 
we do not Icnow. He further endeavoured to open an intimate 
connexion with Rhegium by marrying a Rhegine wife ; with 
which view he sent a formal message to the citizens, asking 
permission to contract such an alliance, accompanied with a 
promise to confer upon them important benefits, both in terri- 
torial aggrandisem^t and in other ways. After a public debate, 
the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in their 
city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent destroyer 
of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that some of the speakers 
expressed themselves mth contemptuous asperity, remarking 
that the daughter of tlie public executioner was the only fit 
wife for him.® Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting 
remarks (probably made in public debate in the presence of 
his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should 
have been embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the 
assembly®), it left the bitterest animosity; a feeling, which we 
shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
request, with similar offers, at the{ neighbouring city of Lokri; 
where it was favourably entertained. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle comments upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as 
an act of grave imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety 
of the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government; to seek 
for aggrandisement to themselves out of such an alliance. The 
request would not have been granted (Aristotle observes) either 
in a democracy or in a well-balanced aristocracy. The marital 
connexion now contracted by Dionysius with a Lokrian female, 
Doris the daughter of a citizen of distinction named Xenetus, 
produced as an ultimate consequence the overthrow of the , 
oligarchy of Lokri,* And even among the Lokrians, the 

* Diodor, xiv. 40. * Diodor. jdv. 44, 106, 107, 

* Diodorus, where he first mentions the answer, does not give' this 
remark as comprised in it ; though he afterwards alludes to it as having been 
said to he (^a<rt) so comprised (xiv. 44-107). 

* Aristot. Polit v. 6, 7 - S <4 rh rdtras ria ifumatpaTUcks voXvnlas 

i\tyapxiith eTrat, /tSXXev vKtoyeienvmv ol yvdtpiiui' dtw sat tr Aiw*Saf/uM'< > 
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request was not granted without opposition. A citizen named 
Aristeidfis (one of the companions of Plato), whose daughter 
Dionysius had solicited in marriage, returned for answer 
that he would rather see her dead than united to a despot. 
In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused the sons of 
Aristeidfis to be put to death.^ 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of 
Messfinfi, were destined chiefly to leave him free for prepara- 
tions against Carthage j which preparations he now commenced 
on a gigantic scale. Efforts so great and varied, combined not 
merely with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then 
available, have not hitherto come before us throughout this 
history. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering machines against Selinus and Himera, 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself witli the like imple- 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by con- 
straint, partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, 
armourers, artisans, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 
He set them upon the construction of machines and other 
muniments of war, and upon the manufacture of arms offensive 
as well as defensive, with the greatest possible assiduity. The 
arms provided were of great variety j not merely such as were 
suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as 
were in use among the different barbaric tribes round the 
Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, &c., from whom 
Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries j so that every different 
soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of weapon 
which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became a 
bustling military workshop — not only the market-places, por- 
ticos, palsestrffi, and large private houses, but also the fore- 
chambers and back-chambers of the various temples. Diony- 
sius distributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, 
each with some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting 
them in person frequently, and reviewing their progress, he 
recompensed largely, and invited to his table, those who pro- 
duced the greatest amount of finished work. As he further 
offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition of inge- 

c!T.2\f7«v; of oitrlai fpxoiTai, xal tieffri rroiety in Ay 0^\u<n rots yyapt/nois 
fi&XKmi, (cat Ktiteiety Sr^ 0^\av<fi, Aih sal ^ AoKp&v voKmta asra^ero iic 
r^s vphs Aioyinoy KifSeias' A iy S}}ftoKpaTlif obit ftc iy^ysro, oiS' Ay ty 
ipurrottpuiria fS pxpuyfiiyp, 

^ Flatarch, Timoleon, c. 6, 
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nious mechanists originated several valuable warlike novelties ; 
especially the great projectile engine for stones and darts, 
called Catapulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of 
assiduous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, 
and the breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in work- 
manship, destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, 
spears, daggers, &c., with other arms and weapons in indefinite 
variety, were multiplied in corresponding proportion.^ The 
magazines of arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war 
in every variety, accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous 
in amount through the whole life of Dionysius, and even down 
to the downfall of his son.® 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The 
docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, 
carpenters, and artisans ; numerous wood-cutters were sent to 
cut ship-timber on the well-clothed slopes of ./Etna and the 
Calabrian Apennines; teams of oxen were then provided to 
drag it to the coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to 
Syracuse. The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com- 
prised no triremes; the existing docks contained 1^0 ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or 
housing a trireme. But this was very inadequate to the con- 
ceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction 
of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to bold two vessels — 
and then commenced the building of new ships of war to the 
number of 200 ; while he at the same time put all the existing 
vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here too, as 
in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, 
the largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian 
or Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since 
the first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos 
by the inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinoklfis ; * it was 
not until the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even 
triremes had become extensively employed; nor had any larger 
vessels ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during Sie 

^ Diodor. xiv. 42, 43. 

The historian Philistus had described with much minuteness these warlike 1 
preparations of Dimysius. Diodorus has probably abridged 'firom him ' 
(Fhilisti Fragment, xxxir. ed. Marx end ei Didbt). ■ . 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 13. * Thiieyd, i. 13,' ' 
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interval between the Persian invasion and their great disaster 
at Syracuse had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in all 
nautical matters, were under no inducement to build above the 
size of the trireme. As their style of manoeuvring consisted of 
rapid evolutions and changes in the ship’s direction, for the pur- 
pose of striking the weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak 
of their own — so, if the size of their ship had been increased, 
her capacity for such nimble turns and movements would have 
been diminished. But the Syracusans had made no attempt 
to copy the rapid evolutions of the Athenian navy. On the 
contrary, when fighting against the latter in the confined 
harbour of Syracuse,’- they had found every advantage in 
their massive build of ships, and straightforward impact of 
bow driven against bow. For them, the larger ships were the 
more suitable and efficient] so that Dionysius or his naval 
architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out the 
plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three j that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes.® Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip a 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best 
days j but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever 
possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in 
the previous defences on Epipoke, the spontaneous impulse of 
the Syracusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius.® 
Their sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success 
of bis ^orts, for this immense equipment against the common 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss 
to understand, nor are we at ^ informed, how he found money 
to meet so prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed 
— an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
or three years — it remained to levy men. On this point, the 
ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides bis own 
numerous standing force, he enlisted all the most effective 
among the Syracusan citizens, as well as from cities in his 
dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire 
popularity, among the general body of Greeks throughout die 
island. Of his large fleet, one-balf was manned with Syracusan 
rowers, marines, and officers; the other half with seamen 

’ Thucyd. vii. 36-62. ® Diodor, xiv, 42. 

’ Diodor, xlv. 41. ^^^OfiirpoOuuoviiiyuf Si r&v ^vpwepvffiaiy rfi roO 
Jitowtriav irpocupiaftt, voWiiv ytyMai r^y v*p\ niyrSy 

inKuy KOTcurKev^y, 
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enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both to Italy and 
to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with oilers of the most 
liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her power, 
and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to her own 
empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he was 
enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus ; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
regions near the Mediterranean were hired also.^ He at length 
succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well- 
stocked armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish 
each newly-arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with 
native and appropriate weapons.* 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step 
was to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active 
commencement of the war. He married, at one and the same 
time, two wives — the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and 
a Syracusan woman named Aiistomach^, daughter of his partisan 
Hipparinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the 
richest ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of con- 
veying Doris in state to Orlygia. Aristomacbd was also 
brought to his house in a splendid chariot with four white 
horses.* He celebrated his nuptials with both of them in his 
house on the same day j no one knew which bed-chamber he 
visited first j and both of them continued constantly to live 
with him at the same table, with equal dignity, for many years. 
Pie had three children by Doris, the eldest of whom was 
Dionysius the younger; and four by Aristomachfi; but the 
latter was for a considerable time childless; which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magicd 
incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences.* 
It was the rumour at Syracuse that Aristomach6 was the most 
beloved of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them 
well, and both of them equally; moreover his son by Doris 
succeeded him, though he had two sons by the other. His 
nuptials were celebrated with banquets and festive recreations, 
wherein all the Syracusan citizens as well as the soldiers 
partook. . The scene was probably the more gratefiil to 

* Diodor. xiv. 43, 44, 43. • Diodor. xiv. 41. 

* Diodor. zlv. 44; xvL o. * Plutarch, Dion, c. ^; 
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Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every man’s 
mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people j with- 
out that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his 
life even in his inmost privacy and bcd-chamber — and that 
extremity of suspicion which did not except either his wives 
or his daughters.^ 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of 
formally announcing the intended war. He reminded the 
Syracusans that the Carthaginians were common enemies to 
Greeks in general, but most of all to the Sicilian Greeks — as 
recent events but too plainly testified. I-Ie appealed to their 
generous sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in 
the southern part of the island, which had lately undergone 
the miseries of capture by the generals of Carthage, and were 
still groaning under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage 
(he added) from attempting to extend her dominion over the 
rest of the island, except the pestilence under which she had 
herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans, this ought 
to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at once, and 
rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover.* 

These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius 
to hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it 
in his public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that 
various Sicilian Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their 
properties into the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, 
though hateful and oppressive, w’as, at least while untried, 
regarded by many with leas terror than his dominion when 
actually suffered. By commencing hostilities at once, he 
expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to induce 
such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to throw 
off her yoke and join him.® 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage ; a proposition, which only 
converted into reality what had been long the familiar expecta- 
tion of every man. And the war was rendered still more 
popular by the permission, which Dionysius granted forth- 
with, to plunder all the Carthaginian residents and mercantile 

^ Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-63 i Valer. Maxim, ix. 13 ; Diodox. 
xiv. a, 

* Diodox, xiv. 45. • Diodor. xiv. 41. 
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property either in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. 
We axe told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded vessels be- 
longing to Carthage in the harbour, so that the plunder was 
lucrative.! But though such may have been the case in 
ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the actual 
circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can have 
been at Syracuse except by accident ; for war with Carthage 
had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in 
the more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian 
Senate (who probably were not less provided with spies at 
Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage can have been so 
uninformed ^ to be taken by surprise at the last moment, 
when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally declaring war ; 
which herald was not sent until after the licence for private 
plunder had been previously granted. He peremptorily 
required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion over 
the Greek cities in Sicily,® as the only means of avoiding war. 
To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor probably 
expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much prostrated 
(like Athens in the second and third years of the Peloponnesian 
war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising oiit of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that 
they felt incompetent to any serious effort and heard with 
alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their 
ablest citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian 
possessions.* 

The first news that reached them was indeed Appalling. 

^ Diodor. xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who ' resided at Carthage and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor. xiv. 
77). We should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that the Cat* 
th^inians did not retaliate upon them the plunder now authorised by 
Dionyrias against their countrymen resident at Syracuse ; and farther, it 
affords addluonal probability that the number of Carthaginians actually 
plundered at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage, and inter-residence, between Carthage and 
Syracuse, see Herodot. vii. 160 ; Livy, xxiv. 6. . 

Fhoeniclan coins baye been found in Ortygia,'. bearing a Fhomician 
inscription signifying 71 a /r/cMf— ivbicb was the usual dradminatiori' of 
Ortygia (Movers, Die Fhdnirier, iu a, p. 327).’ ' " ^ , 

® JDiodor. xiv. 35. ToSt» y ayir W iiySfi'a rwv , 

Kt^Tctcxiiruy dvayyeiXai rhv MorairXovv AloPvifftff ffcc. 

» Diodor. xiv. 46, 47. * Diodoir. xiv; 47.' , 
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Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as 
well as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It 
was a power, the like of which had never been beheld in 
Greece j greater even than that wielded by his predecessor 
Gelon eighty years before. If the contemporaries of Gelon 
had been struck with awe ^ at the superiority of his force to 
anything that Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more 
would the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded 
Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar comparison, 
with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dionysius him- 
self. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more im- 
posing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose 
of liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage •, ^ 
cities whose number and importance had since fearfully 
augmented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the 
island to Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were 
a certain number of Carthaginian residents estamished there, 
had no effective standing force to occupy or defend them on 
the part of Carthage j whose habit it was to levy large mercenary 
hosts for the special occasion and then to disband them after- 
wards. Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with his powerful 
army passed the Syracusan border, and entered upon his march 
westward along the southern coast of the island, proclaiming 
himself as liberator — the most intense anti-Carthaginian mani- 
festations burst forth at once, at Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera. These Greeks did not merely copy the 
Syracusans in plundering the property of all Carthaginians 
found among them, but also seized their persons, and put them 
to death with every species of indignity and torture. A fright- 
ful retaliation now took place for the cruelties recently com- 
mitted by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities.^ The Hellenic 

* Herodot. vii. 145, Ti Ji WAtfVOf i^yitcera /teydKa iKdyvra tlyai, oiSct- 
fuiv ‘EXAt)i>iKfiv r&v ob iroXXiv ui(a- Compare e. 160-163. 

* Herodot. vil. 158. Gelon’s speech to the Laccdtemonlans who come 
to solicit his aid agmnst Xerxes. 

kbroX S^, j/teO vpdripay ttuBinrat fiapfiapiKov trrparoS ffvyimbbitirBttt, tre 
fio( yrpis Kapxntoytoy* •'•Tkos ffunftnri), .... httoftlvovrit re rh 
ipieipia irvvt\€v$tpoSv, &c. 

* Diodor. xiv. 46. Ob pdyoy ybp abrSy rbs obirlas Si'^pnaffay, iWb ical 
tiiraby ai/Wa/tffdyoyrts, wSyay alKiay xal Sfipiy tit rii ffd/tara abrUy iirtrl- 
OtHTO, pyTi/ioytioyrts So abrtiil Kurb t^y aipmaXavfai' fteaSoy, 'Erl roffoVroy 
Se KOTck rSy *otylKuy Tipmptas vpotfiTiiray, KtH rirt Kal Kvrb rht 
bffTtptv xp^yoy, SvTS robt Kapxvboytoui SiSaxS^vat /iriitiri iraparojuetv eh 
Tobt ivaiifir ' IT \ 
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war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into 
a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had 
disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and her western 
mercenaries. These “Sicilian vespers,” which burst out 
throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known 
under that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Ange- 
vine knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not 
tortured. Diodorus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from 
the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of forbearance. It will not 
appear, however, from their future conduct, that the lesson 
was much laid to heart ; while it is unhappily certam, that 
such interchange of cruelties witli less humanised neighbours, 
contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterised the Hellenic 
race in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stodc of 
recently fabricated arms, to fumi^ them with panoplies and 
weapons j for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they 
had been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, 
he mustered a force of 80,000 men, besides more than 3ooO’ 

■ cavalry j while the ships of war which accompanied him along 
the coast were nearly 200, and the transports, with stores and 
battering machines, not less than 500, •With this prodigious 
army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under Grecian 
command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settlepient of 
Motyfi, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north of 
Cape Lilybffium.^ 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sidly — 
Moty6, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis — MotyS was at once- 
the nearest to the mother-city,® the most important, and the- 
most devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in 
Ortygia) upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow- 
strait about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens- 
had bridged over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, 
though narrow footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourish- 
ing, and distinguished for the excellence both of its private- 
houses and its fortifications. Perceiving the approach of 
Dionysius, and not intimidated by the surrender of their 
neighbours and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who did not dare to- 
resist so powerful a force — the Motyfines put themselves in the- 
* Diodor. xiv. 47. * Thueyd. -ri. 2; Pausan. v. 25, 3. 
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best condition of defence. They broke up their mole, and 
again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of holding 
out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved to 
avenge upon Motyfi the sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took a survey of the place in conjunction with his 
principal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the 
earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of 
a professed engineer as being directly and deliberately called 
on to advise the best mode of proceeding.^ 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptinfis with a 
portion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he 
himself with the remainder laid waste the neighbouring 
territory dependent on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani 
and others submitted to him ; but Ankyrse, SoToeis, Panormus, 
Egesta, and Entella, all held out, though the citizens were con- 
fined to their walls, and obliged to witness, without being able 
to prevent, the destruction of their lands.* Returning from 
this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Motyfi with the 
utmost ardour, and with all the appliances which his engineers 
could devise. Having moored his transports along the beach, 
and hauled his ships of war ashore in the harbour, he under- 
took the laborious task of filling up the strait (probably of no 
great depth) which divided Moty6 from the main island ; * — or 
at least as much of the length of the strait as was sufficient to 
march across both with soldiers and with battering engines, 
and to bring them up close against the walls of the city. The 
numbers under his command enabled him to achieve this 
■enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his 
proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian generd 
Imilkon tried two successive manoeuvres. He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sail suddenly into the harbour 
■of Syracuse, in hopes that the diversion thus operated would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from Motyfi. 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 

:Tnany merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants were 

* » 

^ Biodor. xiv. 48. /^lavitrtot th fitri t&v ipxifreierivati karaiTKvIiifuvBS 
'tiAs rivttus, &a, 

Artemon the engineer was consulted by Periki^a at the siege of Samos 
■(Plutarch, Periklfis, c, zy). 

* Diodor. xiv. 48, 49. 

* Biodor. xiv. 49. ^ ’Exiiwvt via furaib irdpav, itol t 4 i juitxou^r tx reO 

Xoyoa ipa rj toS X’^/uecror aifijavi irpotHiyayt reis rtlxtci. 
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beaten off without making any more serious impression, or 
creating the diversion intended.^ Imilkon next made an 
attempt to surjorise the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay 
hauled ashore in the harbour near Moty6. Crossing over from 
Carthage night, with loo ships of war, to the Selinuntine 
coast, he sailed round Cape Lilyboeum, and appeared at day- 
break off Motyfi. His appearance took every man by surprise. 
He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, and sailed 
into the harbour prepared for attack while as yet only a few 
of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat, As the harbour 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great 
superiority in number and siite of ships, a meat portion of his 
fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved by 
his numerous land-force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
of missiles, from this assembled crowd, as well as from the 
decks of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advanc- 
ing far enough to attack with efifect. The newly-invented 
engine called the catapulta, of which the Carthaginians had as 
vet had no experience, was especially effective; projecting 
large masses to a great distance, it filled them with astonish- 
ment and dismay. While their progress was thus arrested, 
Dionysius employed a new expedient to rescue his fleet from 
the dilemma in which it had been caught. His numerous 
soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down to the 
harbour, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more than 
two miles in breadth, which separated the harbour of Motyfi 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to form a 
pathway for the ships ; and in spite of the great size of the 
newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength 
and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of 
transporting eighty ships across in one day. The entire fleet, 
double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at length 
got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa.® 

Though the citizens of Motyd saw from the walls the mourn- 
ful spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated. They knew well that they had no mercy to expect ; 
that the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of 
victory, and especially the cruel treatment of (3reA captives 
even in Moty6 itself, would now be retaliated J and that their 
only chance lay in a brave despair. The road across the 
strait having been at length completed, Dionysius brought up 
liis engines and .began his assault. While the catapulta wiili 
1 Diodor, xiv, qo. ' * Diodor, xiv. jo Polyeenus, v. 2, 6 . 
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its missiles prevented defenders from showing themselves on 
the battlements, battering-rams were driven up to shake or 
overthrow the walls. At the same time large towers on wheels 
were rolled up, with six different stories in them one above the 
other, and in height equal to the houses. Against these means 
of attack the besieged on their side elevated lofty masts above 
the walls, with yards projecting outwards. Upon these yards 
stood men protected from the missiles by a sort of breastwork, 
and holding burning torches, pitch, and other combustibles, 
which they cast down upon the machines of the assailants. 
Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were 
at length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers 
rushed in, imagining the town to be in their power. But the 
indefatigable energy of the besieged had already put the houses 
behind into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so 
that a fresh assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be 
undertaken. The towers on wheels were rolled near, but 
probably could not be pushed into immediate contact with the 
houses in consequence of the ruins of the overthrown wall 
which impeded their approach. Accordingly the assailants 
were compelled to throw out wooden platforms or bridges from 
the towers to the houses, and to march along these to the 
attack. But here they were at great disadvantage, and suffered 
severe loss. The Motyfines, resisting desperately, prevented 
them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many of them 
in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to the 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyfines became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost 
houses were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius re- 
called his troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault 
next mornmg. Having thus brought the enemy into an 
expectation that the night would be undisturbed, he on one 
fatal night took them by surprise, sending the Thurian Arcby- 
lus with a chosen body of troops to attack the foremost 
defences. This detachment, planting laddeiu and climbing up 
by means of the half-demolished houses, established themselves 
firmly in a position within the town before resistance could 
be organised. In vain did the Motyfines, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main 
force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 
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earthwajr to confirm their success, and the town was thus 
carried, in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued 
even after it had become hopeless.^ 

Tire victorious host who now poured into Moly6, incensed 
not merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence but also 
by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and else- 
where, gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. 
They butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged 
and the children, without mercy to any one. The streets were 
thus strewed with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part 
of Diony.sius, who desired to preserve the captives that they 
might be sold as slaves, and thus bring in a profitable return. 
But his orders to abstain from slaughter were not obeyed, nor 
could he do anything more than invite the sufferers by pro- 
clamation to take refuge in the temples ; a step, which most of 
them would probably resort to uninvited. Restrained from 
further slaughter by the sanctuary of the temples, the victors 
now turned to pillage. Abundance of gold, silver, precious 
vestments, and other marks of opulence, the accumulations of 
a long period of active prosperity, fell into their hands 5 and 
Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the town, as a 
recompense for the toils of the siege. He further distributed 
special recompenses to those who had distinguished them- 
selves; too rninm being given to Ardiylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving Motyfines he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimenfis 
and various other Greeks who had been taken among them. 
The.s0 Greeks he caused to be crucified ; * a specimen of the 
Phoenician penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic 
neighbours and enemies. 

The siege of Motyfi having occupied nearly all the summer, 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He left at 
the place a Sikel garrison under the command of the Syracusan 
Biton, as well as a large portion of his fleet, lao ships, under 
the command of his brother Leptinfis ; who was mstructed to 
watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and to employ 
himself in besieging the neighbouring towns of Egesta and 
Entella. The operations against these two towns however had 
little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egestseans were even successful, through a well- 
planned nocturnal sally, in burriing the enemy’s camp, with 
many horses, and stores of all kind in the tents. Neither of 
the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spnng, 
Dlodor. xiv. ?i, M, S3- * S3- 
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Dionysius himself returned with his main force from Syracuse. 
He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyas to submission, but 
effected no other permanent conquest, nor anythmg more than 
devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent upon 
Carthage.^ 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief 
magistracy of the city, he now brought with him an over- 
whelming force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as 
from Iberia and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, 
even in Uie low estimate of Timseus, to 100,000 men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by 30,000 more — and in the more ample 
computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 horse, 400 
chariots of war, 400 ships of w.ar, and 600 transports carrying 
stores and engines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,® even 
among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate know- 
ledge of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, 
gave to the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when 
they were out at sea, indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the 
place of rendezvous.® The transports made directly for that 
port, without nearing the land elsewhere ; while Imilkon with 
the ships of war approached the harbour of Moty6 and 
sailed from thence along the coast to Panormus. He probably 
entertained the hope of intercepting some portion of the 
Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was found practi- 
cable ; while Leptin^s on his side was even fortunate enough 
to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost vessels 
of the large transport-fleet on their voyage to Panormus. He 
destroyed no less than fifty of them, with 5000 men, and aoo 
chariots of war ; yet the remaining fleet reached the port in 
safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships of war. 
The land-force being disembarked, the Carthaginian general 
led them to Motyfi, ordering his slups of war to accompany him 
along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which was at 

^ Diodor, xiv, 54, 

Leptinds was brother of Dionysius (xiv. 102 j xv. 7), though he afterwards 
married the daughter of Dionysius — a marriage not condemned by Grecian 
sentiment. 

" Justin. XX. 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 
enmity Jo Hanno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate information to 
Dionysius, was delected and punished as a' traitor. On this occasion, the 
Carlnaginlan senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding all citizens to 
learn Greek — either to write it or to speak it. 

• Diodor. xiv. <4 j Polysenus, v. 10, I. 
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heart Carthaj^inian, havinjr only been intimidated into sub- 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then 
attacked Moty6, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans 
fl few months before, while in the hands of its own Car- 
thaginian inhahitantfl, with their families and properties around 
them ; but the Sikel garrison had far less motive for stout 
defence.^ 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had 
cost him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. 
We are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its 
re-capture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta — 
and though his soldieis, elate wilh the successes of the preced- 
ing year, were eager for a general battle. But Dionysius, 
deeming this measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to 
Syracuse. His provisions were failing, and he was at a great 
distance from allies, so that defeat would have been ruinous. 
He therefore returned to Syracuse, carrying with him some of 
the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to evacuate their abode in 
the Carthaginian neighbourhood, promising to provide them 
with better homos elsewhere. Most of them however declined 
his offers j some (among them, the Ualikyseans) preferring to 
resume their alliance with Carthage. Of the recent acquisitions 
nothing now remained to Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine 
boundary ; but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus bad 
been emancipated from Carthage, and were still in a state 
of dependent alliance with himj a result of momenW-yet 
seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike preparations 
whereby it had been attained. Whether he exercised a wise 
discretion in declining to fight the Carthaginians, we have not 
sufficient information to determine. But his army appear to 
have been dissatisfied with il^ and it was among the causes of 
the outbrealt against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse.* 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying 
to reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been 
impoverished by recent misfortunes— resolved to turn his arms 
against Mess6n6 in the north-east of the island ; a city as yet 
ftesh and untouched — so little prepared for attack that its walls 
were not in good repair — and moreover at the present moment 
yet further enfeebled by die absence of its horsemen m the 
army of Dionysius.® Accordingly, he marched along the 

» Diodor. xtv, 55. , * Diodor. iciv. 55. 

* Diodot* xiv. 5o> 57. T&v IBiioy finreoo*' oyr^y, • . • 
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northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the same 
direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephaloedium andTherma, captured the island of Lipaia, and 
at length reached Cape Peldrus, a few miles from MessSnfi. 
His rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Messenians 
with dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their families and theii 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how- 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
in Messfing. The interpreters affirmed that “ to carry water ” 
meant, of course, “to be a slave]” hence the Messenians, 
persuading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, 
sent out their chosen military force to meet him at Peldrus, 
and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander 
seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail 
forward into the harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward 
during the absence of the defenders. A north wind so 
favoured the advance of the ships, that they entered the harbour 
full sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. 
The troops who had marched out towards Peldrus hastened back, 
but were too late j ^ while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward 
by land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts 
of the wall. Messfind was taken j and its unhappy population 
fled in all directions for their lives. Some found lefiige in the 
neighbouring cities ; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian 
territory, planted as a protection against the indigenous Sikels j 
while about aoo of them near the harbour, cast themselves into 
the sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to 
the Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded.® 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of 
the Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and 
gallantly defended — ^yet his capture of MessSnd itself was an 
event both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of 
an important ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining 
succour from Italy. But most of all, it gratified the anti- 
Hellenic sentiment of the Funic general and his army, counter- 
balancing the capture of Motyfi in the preceding yean Having 

Compare another exmnple of inattention to the state of their walls, on the 
part of the Messenians (xix. 65). 

^ Kleon and the Athenians took Tordnfi by a similar manoeuvre (Thucyd. 
V. a). 

* Diodor, riv, 57. 
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taken scarce any captives, Imilkon had nothing but unconscious 
stone and wood upon which to vent his antipathy. He 
ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, to be 
utterly burnt and demolished j a task, which his numerous 
host are said to have, executed so effectually, that there 
remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of human 
residence.^ He received adhesion and reinforcements from 
most of the Sikels ® of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his 
dominion. To some of these Sikels, the Syracusan despot had 
assigned the territory of the conquered Naxians, with their city 
probably unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from 
him, many had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus — 
to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably 
celebrated among the Sikel population as being the spot where 
the first Greek colonists had touched, on arriving in the island. 
Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organised, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to 
construct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post 
which formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as 
Tauromenium.® Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet 
to assist in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly distmieted at the capture of 
Messfinfi, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective 
position of defence on her northern frontier. Naxus and 
Katana being both unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, 
and he induced the Campanians whom he had planted in 
Katana to change their quarters to the strong town called Mtiia, 
on the skirt of the mountain so named. He made Leontini 
his chief position; strengthening as much as possible the 
fortifications of the city as well as those of the neighbouring 
country forts, wherein he accumulated magazines of provisions 

^ Diodor. xiv. 58. ’JnUxay Si tvs Vlwa'hms rh, rtlxn Koroo-icd^Bj, 
irpo/riraie rats irrpartiirats KaTafid\fty t&i olxtai tls fStupos, kcA 
Kipanov, n'tiB' t\vy, SvoMvty, iMi rh piv Karmavirat, rk 

Si irvyTpljl/ai. Tax« Si rf tSv arpariofr&v ^a$^VTiiiy ruv (pyuy 

truyTi?xfuu>, ii wShis Sirou vpiripos aMpr olictfirSat 

'Op&y yhp rip rdvav stippa piv iwi r&y mippaxlSoy vi\tay H^x^f^P^yPt 
timipOTaroy Si rSy vtpi :Stict\(w ivra, rpo^pvro Suoty Birepoy, 1 ) 
lutlievToy Surnipsty, f) Sv<rxep 9 vo\yxp^ytoy riiy icrltny air^s ylytfBat. 

'EymroSt((dpfyas oly rh vpis roSj "E^Xvycts pSffos iy rg r&y MfotrvvW 

Xt would appear, however, that the detaolUion of Mese8n8 can hardly have 
been carried so ftr in fact as Imilkon intended ; since the dty reappears, 
shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 

* Diodor. xiv. S9-76. * Diodor. xiv. 59. 
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from the fertile plains around. He had still a force of 30,000 
foot and riiore than 3000 horse j he had also a fleet of 180 ships 
of war — triremes and others. During the year preceding, he 
had brought out both a land-force and a naval force much 
superior to this, even for purposes of aggression ; how it happened 
that he could now command no more, even for defence and at 
home — or what had become of the remainder — we are not told. 
Of the 180 ships of war, 60 were only manned by the extra- 
ordinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and 
serious changes in the amount of military force from year to 
year, are perceptible among Carthaginians as well as Greeks — 
indeed throughout most part of Grecian history ; — the armies 
being got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatched envoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement of 1000 mercenary auxiliaries.^ 
Having thus provided the best defence that he could through- 
out the territory, he advanced forward with his main land-force 
to Katana, having his fleet also moving in co-operation, 
immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were 
now moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was 
directed to coastalong with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) 
to Katana, while Itnilkon intended himself to march with the 
land-force on shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the 
purpose of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by 
a remarkable accident. A sudden eruption took place from 
.fEtna; so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the sea 
forbade all possibility of marching along the shore to Katana, 
and constrained him to make a considerable circuit with his 
army on the land-side of the mountain. Though he accelerated 
his march as much as possible, yet for two days or more he was 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet ; which under the command 
of Magon was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
300 sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen — that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius bad a land-force close at 
hand to co-operate with his fleet ; an advantage, which in ancient 
naval warfare counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
r Diodor. xiv. tS. 
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refuge to the ships, and in case of victoiy as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy’s means of escape. Magon, alarmed 
when he came in sight of the Grecian land-force mustered on 
the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him — 
was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept the battle. 
Leptinds, the Syracusan admiral — though ordered by Dionysius 
to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in consequence 
of his inferior numbers — attacked with boldness, and even with 
temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying or dam a ging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
presently closed round him, and after a desperate combat, 
fought in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, 
he was forced to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His 
main fleet, coming up in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, 
were beaten also, after a strenuous contest. All of them fled, 
either landward or seaward as they could, under vigorous 
pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels ] and in the end, no less 
than 100 of the Syracusan ships, with ao,ooo men, were 
numbered as taken, or destroyed. Many of the crews, swim- 
ming or floating in the water on spars, strove to get to land to 
the protection of their comrades. But the Carthaginian small 
craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or dro\vned these 
unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore who 
could render no assistance. The neighbouring water became 
strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of broken 
ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to spe 
many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, 
or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was severe j 
and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased.^ 
Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been at all 
engaged, yet fbe awful defeat of bis fleet induced him to give 
immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana and afterwards 
yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had 
evacuated the adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to 
land, and there hauled them up on the beach ; partly for repair, 
wherever practicable — ^partly as visible proofs of the magnitude 
of the triumph for encouragement to his own armament. 
Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to haul 
bis own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under 
such weather would have been scarcely practicable 3 so that if 
‘ Diodor. jdv. 6a 
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Dionysius, instead of retreating, had continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land-force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger ; 
constrained either to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Imilkon.i The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the 
town of ./Etna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to 
break with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that 
their countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a 
dependency of Carthage (which they had recently testified by 
resisting the Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an 
accession of territory, and a share in the spoils of the war, to 
be wrested from Greeks who were enemies of Campanians not 
less than of Carthaginians.® The Campanians of .^tna would 
gladly have complied with his invitation, and were only 
restrained from joining him by the circumstance that they had 
given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose army also 
their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found 
bis army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene 
of action without even using their arms, they looked forward to 
nothing better than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardsliip and 
privation. Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, 
conjuring him to lead them again to the scene of action, that 
they might either assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion 
of landing, or join battle with the advancing land-force under 
Imilkon. At first, Dionysius consented to such change of 
scheme. But ho was presently reminded that unless he 
hastened back to Syracuse, M^on with the victorious fleet 
might sail thither, enter the harbour, and possess himself of the 
city j in the same manner as Imilkon had recently succeeded 
at Messfinfi. Under these apprehensions he renewed his 
original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement protest of 

’ Dioclor. xiv. 6o, 6t, Compare the speech of Theoddrus at Symense 
afterwords (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of what 
passed after the battie. 

® Diodor. xiv. 6l. KalxaS^aavIi r&v'Eaaiii'wi'Y^i'arAirsSeiKVvs vaAf/uov 
ibrdifxiii' rSv &Wuv iSvQv. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbours of the Sicilian. Greeks, are important to notice, though they arC' 
not often broupht before us. 
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his Sicilian allies ; who were indeed so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once.^ 

Which of the two was the wiser plan, we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of MessSnS j for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather j and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 
complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discour- 
aged, but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He 
lost no time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and 
to Peloponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and 
urgent supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth.® Poly- 
xenus his brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged 
his duty with such diligence, that he came back in a compara- 
tively short space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under 
the command of the Lacedsemonian Pharakidas.® 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards 
Syracuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of 
his fleet into the Great Harbour was ostentatious and imposing ; 
far above even that of the second Athenian armament, when 
Demosthenes first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.* 
Two hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled 
in the best order and adorned with the spoils of the captured 
Syracusan ships. These were followed by transports, 500 of 
them carrying soldiers, and 1000 others either empty or 
bringing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, 
we are told, reached almost 2000, covering a large portion of 
the Great Harbour.® The numerous land-force marched up 
about the same time; Imilkon establishing his head-quarters 

* Diodot, xiv. 61. • Diodor, xiv, 61. 

* Diodot. xiv. 63. 

Folyeenus (v. 8, s) recounts a manceuvre of pinctised in bringing 

back a Lacedaemonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily, on his voyage 
along the Tarentinc coast. Perhaps this may be the Lacedaemonian divnion 
intended. 

* Thucyd. vii. 4a j Plutarch, ISfltdas, 0. si ; Diodot. xiil, ii. 

® Diodor, xiv. 62, The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to 
req^uire conjectural alteration, which Rhodomannu.') has supplied ; yet not so 
as to remove all that is obscure. The word tMtd/ieyiu still xemaius to be 
explained or corrected. 

VOT- v. , Q2 ' ' 
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in the temple of Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a 
half from the city. He presently drew up his forces in order 
of battle, and advanced nearly to the city walls ; while his ships 
of war also, being divided into two fleets of loo ships each, 
showed themselves in face of the two interior harbours or docks 
(on each side of the connecting strait between Ortygia and the 
mainland) wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. 
He thus challenged the Syracusans to combat on both 
elements; but neither challenge was_ accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of his 
own troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan tcrritoiy, 
and allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by 
unlimited plunder. Next he proceeded to establish fortified 
posts, as essential to the prosecution of a blockade which he 
foresaw would be tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, he constructed two other forts; one at 
Cape Plemmyrium (on the soutliern entrance of the harbour, 
immediately opposite to Ortygia, where Nikias had erected a 
post also), the other on the Great Harbour, midway between 
Plemmyrium and the temple of the Olympian Zeus, at the little 
bay called Daskon, He further encircled his whole camp, near 
the last-mentioned temple, with a wall ; the materials of which 
were derived in part from the demolition of the numerous 
tombs around ; especially one tomb, spacious and magnificent, 
commemorating Gelon and his wife DamaretS. In these various 
fortified posts he was able to store up the bread, wine, and 
other provisions which his transports were employed in pro- 
curing from Africa and Sardinia, for the continuous subsistence 
of so mighty an host.^ 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the 
city by assault ; for he pushed up his army os far as the very 
vyalls of Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the 
open suburb of that city, afterwards separately fortified under 
the name of Neapolis, wherein were situated the temples of 
DSmfiter and Persephonfi, which he strip[)ed of their rich 
treasures.® But if such was his plan, he soon abandoned it, 

^ Diodor, xiv. 63, 

* Diodor^ xiv. 6i. Ken-tKipero Si Ktd tS 'AxpaSunjs irpodirrciov, jfol 
Toils vciii TVS TO taiiayrpos xai Kdaijr iaihrirev, 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv, -jz, 53) distinctly mentions the temples of DSmfitfir 
and Fersephond, and the statue of Apollo Temenitds, as among the charac- 
teristic features of Neapolis ; which proves the identity of Neapolis with 
what Djodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This identity, recognised ^ 
Serra di Falco, Colonel Lenke, and other authors, is disputed by Saverio 
Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 
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and confmed himself to the slower process of reducing the city 
by famine. His progress in this enterprise, however, was by 
no means encouraging. We must recollect that he was not, 
like Nikias, master of the centre of Epipolffi ; able from thence 
to stretch his right arm southward to the Great Harbour, and 
his left arm northward to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are 
able to make out, he never ascended the southern cliff, nor got 
upon the slope of Epipolse j though it seems that at this time 
there was no line of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius 
had recently built along the northern. The position of Imilkon 
was confined to the Great Harbour and to the low lands 
adjoining, southward of the clifif of Epipolse ; so that the com- 
munications of Syracuse with the country around remained 
partially open on two sides — ^westward, through the Euryalus at 
the upper extremity of Epipolse — ^and northward towards Thap- 
sus and Megara, through Ihe Hexapylon, or the principal gate 
in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius along the 
northern cliff of Epipolse. The full value was now felt of that 
recent fortification, which, protecting Syracuse both to the north 
and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was 
thus open, partially at least on two sides, to receive supplies by 
land. And even by sea means were found to introduce pro- 
visions. Though Imilkon had a fieet so much stronger that 
the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he 
found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their storeships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and Leptinfis went forth themselves from the harbour with 
armed squadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of 
their supplies j while several desultory encounters took place, 
both of land-force and of shipping, which proved advantageous 
to the Syracusans, and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A com-ship 
belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen entering the Great 
Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, 
mastered it, and hauled it into their own dock. ^ To prevent 
such capture, the Carthaginians firom their station sent out 
forty ships of war j upon which the Syracusans ec[uipped their 
whole naval force, bore down upon the forty with numbers 
decidedly superior, and completely defeated them. They 
captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twenty-four others, and 

See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p, 7-to j Cavallari, snr Topo- 
(naphie von Syrakus, p. ao. 
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pursued the rest to the naval station j in front of which they 
paraded, challenging the enemy to battle.^ As the challenge 
was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, towing in 
their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to 
occasion, that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill 
the Syracusan public with unbounded exultation. “Without 
Dionysius we conquer our enemies j under his command we 
are beaten ; why submit to slavery under him any longer ? ’’ 
Such was tlie burst of indignant sentiment which largely per- 
vaded the groups and circles in the city ; strengthened by the 
consciousness that they were now all armed and competent to 
extort freedom — since Dionysius, when the besieging enemy 
actually appeared before the city, had been obliged, as the less 
of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute the arms which he 
had previously taken from them. In the midst of this dis- 
content, Dionysius himself relumed from his cruise. To soothe 
the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene a public 
assembly] wherein he warmly extolled the recent exploit of 
the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confidence, 
promising that he would speedily bring the war to a dose.* 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies j 
but we may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were more 
matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to 
his will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he 
anticipated the like passive acquiescence; and after having 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his own 
partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a citizen 
named Theod6rus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman or 
Knight — a person of Wealth and station in the dty, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathermg 
boldness from the time and drcumslances, he now stood 
forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and 
anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens 
around had been heard to utter privately and were well known 
to feel.® 

^ Diodor. xiv. 63 , 64 , » Dlodor. xiv. 64 . 

* Biodor, xiv. 64 . 04 n)iv roioiruy yivonipuy, Mopiifiot 
K(A ffvverfiiyiai iKitkiiaiaii, irjfvn tb 4» SvpoKBuirtavi, teal vapt- 
K<tx«( Sttopitp, i7rayyeKK6ntvn raxiias Karahitniv rby w6\tiio». 'HSlj 5’ 
diroS' ftixKoiTas StaXitiP liip iKK^i/trlay, iyarrin Siiitafos i ^vpaica6irm, 
4y rots ImySfty yiSoKiuSv, ml SokSv tJyai vptuvtuUt, mpl 

fXtuStpftu Touirott yp^o'M'Sai 
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Diodorus in liis history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theoddrus. The main topics of it are such as 
we should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, 
genuine. It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of 
the past conduct of Dionysus, concluding with an appeal to 
the Syracusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. 
“Dionysius (the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse 
enemy than the Carthaginians; who, if victorious, would be 
satisfied with a regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our proper- 
ties and our paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. 
He has pilla|;ed our temples of their sacred deposits. He has 
slain or banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their 
properties by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. 
He has given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his bar- 
barian soldiers. He has libemted our slaves, and taken them 
into his pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has 
garrisoned our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, 
together with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death 
every citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the 
laws and constitution. He has abused our confidence — once, 
unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him general — by 
employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us 
according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He 
has further stripped us of our arms; these, recent necessity has 
compelled him to restore — and these, if we are men, we shall 
now employ for the recovery of our oivn freedom.”^ 

“If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been 

^ Diodor, xiv, 65. OSros Sr, ri /tiv Upi avK^iras, roht Si rSv iStureh' 
ir\oiTOVs &lia toTi rfii' mieninivuii robs otKiras luaBo- 

SoTEi Svl TVS rSv Sirworai' dovkelas, .... 

c, 66. 'H fiii' ybp iuepiwoMs, 3 oi\uy tsr\ois rvpovnivrii tarh r^s viKtus 
ivirtrelx'O'^sii' ri Si rSv puerBo^ipay stXvSos Sirl Sov\etf rHy ^vpaKou<r(ay 
ijBjpoiirrai. Kai Kpar^ r^t irSAtas oix Mrvs ffpaffeiuy rS Slieaiov, iwit 
pivapXos iipivuy wpirrsiv vivra, Kol vSy /aIv ol sroKipuoi flpaxb 

nipos (xov<fi Tiji X®/’**' ^‘oyi'tAos SS, varay vot^ria hydararoy, roU tV 

ropavytia ttwaiiovoiy iSap^iraro 

. , , , Kal srpbs fiiy Kapxv^sylovs Bio /idxits iya"rvtrd/ityos, iy tytyrtpats 
IjTTijTai' iTttpfk 84 Toi» ira\fra« vumvBAs fiiroE ffTparii'via)', eiBim iupAXfro 
ripf iXevBtpfay' ipoyeiuy fiiy robs irapppirfai' Hyoyras iwip rSy yi/uiy, ifivya- 
StSay Si robs rais oiffUas wpoixovras' Kot rhs p.iv r 0 v ^i^dSoiy yoveSMts olyi- 
rats aai puydriy Mpdvots royoutlSoiy, ray Si ToXirinSy finpBdpovs /cal 
(dyous val<Sy laiplovs. .... 

c, 67 , Obie alo'xi'/'if/wSa rby sroXipioy txoyros vyopisof) riy ri aori rby 
st 6 \iy [spi vacrvAv/cifTa ; ' . 

■ c. 69. Atdrtp irepoy ^ipiya Csi^vs'doy, Sirasp)/ rby (rtirv^.vMOTa robs rSy 
Bf&y vattbs crrpoTijySi/ txoyrOS ly r4 sroXinip, 0ep/iax"M*P> • • • • 
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thus infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Gela and Kamurina, for his own pur- 
poses, to the Carthaginians. He suffered MessfinS to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by 
gross treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxiis 
and Katana ; transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Cam- 
panians, and destroying the former. He might have attaeked 
the Carthaginians immediately after their landing from Africa 
at Panormus, before they had recovei'ed from the fatigue of the 
voyage. He might have fought the recent naval combat near 
the port of Katana, instead of near the beach north of that 
town j so as to ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure 
retreat. Had he chosen to keep his land-force on the spot, he 
might have prevented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from 
approaching land, when the storm came on shortly after the 
battle j or he might have attacked them, if they tried to 
land, at the greatest advantage. He has conducted the war, 
altogether, with disgraceful incompetence; not wishing sin- 
cerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse 
in subjection to himself. As long as we fought with him, wo 
have been constantly unsuccessful j now that we have come to 
light without him, recent experience tells us that we can boat 
the Carthaginians, even with inferior numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theoddrus) 
in place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have 
now abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his 
dominion, let him retire from the city with his property un- 
molested; if he will not, we are here all assembled, we are 
possessed of our arms, and we have both Italian and Pelopon- 
nesian allies by our side, The assembly will determine 
whether it will choose leaders from our own citizens — or from 
our metropolis Corinth — or from the Spartans, the presidents 
of all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theoddrus ; the first occasion, for many years, on which the 
voice of free speech bad been heard publicly in Syracuse. 
Among the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
imgeach his manner of carrying on the war against the Cartha- 
ginians, there are several which we can neither admit nor 
reject, from our insufficient knowledge of the facts. But the 
enormities ascribed to him in his dealing with the Syracusans 
— the fraud, violence, spoliation, and bloodshed, whereby he 
had first acquired, and afterwards upheld, his dominion over 
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llicm — these are assertions of matters of fact, which coincide 
in the main with the previous narrative of Diodorus, and which 
we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, Theoddrus had invoked the protection of Corinth as 
well as of Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal 
courage he had thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians 
as well as Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under 
the command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came for- 
ward to speak next after Theodoras. Among various other 
senliments of traditional respect towards Sparta, there still 
prevailed a remnant of the belief that she was adverse to 
despots j as she really had once been, at an earlier period of 
her history.^ Hence the Syracusans hoped, and even expected, 
that Pharakidas would second the protest of Theoddrus, and 
stand forward as champion of freedom to the first Grecian city 
in Sicily.® Bitterly indeed were they disappointed. Dionysius 
had established with Pharakidas relations as friendly as those 
of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with Kallibius the Lacedse- 
monian harmost in the acropolis.® Accordingly Pharakidas in 
his speech not only discountenanced the proposition just made, 
but declared himself emphatically in favour of the despot; 
intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracusans and 
Dionysius against the Cartliaginians — ^not to put down the 
dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force 
of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; represented on the 
present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a previous 
year by Aristas. They were condemned to bear their chains 
m silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled 
to ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person — ^having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard.* And 

* Thucytl. i. 18; Herodot. v. 93. 

® Diodor. xiv. 70. Toiodrois to 3 0eoS<^pow xpnffaiUvou Kiyait, vt 
Su/uKKoiirm fitriupot tkT* lyhavro, kbI wpht roit avitfuixoat A.W- 

PKeirov. iapanlSov Si rov AaieeSai/toWou TOWKpxoSvror rSv ffvniiAxDiV, kA 
mpeK06vTas M ri j33^a, irAvres TrooveS^KWi' ftpx’ITi*' tvfirtai ryjs 4?i.fvSiptas. 

“ Diodor. xiv, 70, '0 Si t 4 vpes I'ii' ripai/poii Sx"** oitelut, &c . ! com- 
pare Xenoph. Hellen. H. 3, 14. , „ , j , 

* Diodor. xiv. 7 a tlopik Si tJ)!/ irpoo-SoKlai' ytyofiirris rijs avixpafftas, of 
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he was thus enaliled to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scone, the fate of 
Syracuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas : for 
Theoddrus, well aware that with a besieging enemy before the 
gates, the city could not be left without a suprexne authority, 
had conjured the Spartan commanrler, with his Dacedsemonian 
and Corinthian allies, to take into his own hands the control 
and organisation of the popular force. There can be little 
doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if he had been so 
disposed, so as at once to malce head against the Carthaginians 
without, and to restrain, if not to put down, the despotism 
within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary intervention 
solicited by the people, he threw himself into the opposite scale, 
and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the moment of 
his greatest peril. The proceeding of Pharakidas was doubt- 
less conformable to his instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of .^gospotami and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impre.s,sions of alarm, 
he strove to gain something like popularity ; by a conciliatory 
language and demeanour, by presents adroitly distributed, and 
by invitations to his table.^ Whatever may have been the 
success of such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was 
now talcing, was the most powerful of all aids for building up 
his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the wrath of 
D6mSt6r and Persephonfi, whose temple (in the suburb of 
Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging 
army before Syracuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted 
tlrat terrific pestilence which now began to rage among the 
multitude of their enemies without. The divine wralh was 
indeed seconded (as the historian informs us®) by physical 

liiv iua$oil>6poi avveSpanop vphs rhp £itov6<Fi0v, al SI Supaicoi(riai xaravKa- 
yturfs tV ijirvxlav roU SvapridTcus Karapdnwou K«l yhp rb 

vpdrtpvp 'Apfnis 6 AaKeScupdvios (he is called previoii.sly Aristus, xiv. ro), 
ItrriJMpfiavopiitav ntn&v rtji i\(uSeptas, iyiyero irpaSdrijs- ical rSre ®ap«- 
itlSaf ivdimi rais dppaU tSv ^vpaicoviriuy, 

* Diodor. xiv. 70. 

® Diodor, xiv, 70. SunveMgtro Sb xal rff roS Sai/noAov <rvu4op^ rb 
/nupdias fis rairi (ruva$poi(r8tjviu, Kal rb tijs Spas elyai vph ras yJo'ovs 
iyepydraroy, See, 
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causes of no ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host 
were closely packed together j it was now the beginning of 
autumn, the most unhealthy period of the year ; moreover this 
summer had been preternaturdly hot, and the low marshy ground 
near the Great Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted 
with the burning sun of noon, was the constant source of 
fever and pestilence. These unseen and irresistible enemies 
fell with appalling force upon the troops of Imilkon ; especially 
upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who were found the most 
susceptible. The intense and varied bodily sufferings of this 
distemper — the rapidity with which it spread from man to man 
— and the countless victims which it speedily accumulated — 
appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the 
pestilence of Athens in 429 b.c. Care and attendance upon 
the sick, or even interment of the dead, became impracticable j 
so that the whole camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, 
aggravated by the horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied 
bodies.! The military strength of the Carthaginians was com- 
pletely prostrated by such a visitation. Far from being able to 
make progress in the siege, they were not even able to defend 
themselves aghinst moderate energy on the part of the Syra- 
cusans 5 who (like the Peloponnesians during the great plague 
of Athens) wore themselves untouched by the distemper.® 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
a vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult j indeed, so 
sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organising his jjlan of 
operation, he made it the means of deliberately getting rid of 
some troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. 
Concerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon the 
Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty 
ships of war to Pharakidas and Leptings, with orders to move 
at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a body of troops out 
of the city, during the darkness of night j issuing forth by 
Bpipolse and Euryalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when 

! Diodor. xtv. HePTtKoiStKa fcupidSas infUSay in'd^avi SA riy 

Kotuhv trtffaptvniyQVi. 

I give the figure es I find it, without pretending to trust it as anything 
more than an indication of a greet number. 

* Thucyd. ii. $ 4 . 

■When the Roman general Marcellus wa? besieging Syracuse m ai,*' B.c., 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to 3»t of this year, broke 
out. All parties, Itoman, Syracusans, and Carthaginians, suffered from It 
considerably j hut lie Carthaginians worst of all j they are said to' have all 
perished xzv. a$).' 
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he surprised r’letnmyriuiii ^), and making a clreult until he 
came, on the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyanfi ; 
thus getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian 
position. He first despatched his horsemen, together with a 
regiment of 1000 mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the 
attack. These latter troop.s had become peculiarly obnoxious 
to him, having several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. 
Accordingly, while he now ordered them up to the assault in 
conjunction with the horse, he at the same time gave secret 
direction.s to the horse, to desert their comrades and take 
flight. Both his orders were obeyed. The onset having been 
made jointly, in the heat of combat, the horsemen fled, leav- 
ing their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Carthaginians.^ 
We have as yet heard notliing about difficulties arising to 
Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whose arms his dominion 
rested ; and what we are here told is enough merely to raise 
curiosity without satisfying it. These men are said to have been 
mutinous and disaffected j a fact, which explains, if it does not 
extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately inveigling them to 
destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command. 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, ])iony.sius 
could afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. 
His own attack, first upon the fort of Polichno, ne.'it upon that 
near the naval station at Daskon, was conducted with sjnrit 
and success. While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by 
the pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land-side, the 
Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks in excellent spirits 
and order to attack the ships at the station. These Cartha- 
ginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very imperfectly 
manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put them on 
their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, ably 
rowed and with their brazen beaks well directed, drove against 
them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the line 
of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled.® Following 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered 

1 Thucyd. vii. 33, 33. 

® Diodor. Jiiv. 72. Otroi S’ ^irav ol fuirBoipipot Aiopviriip itupii iripTas 
iKKorpuirtirrot, xal ir\eovdKts iafotTriirets Kcd rapax^s iroioufTer. Aidirep 
6 uhv Awviirtos rots ImnSirty ijo irap 7 iYye\K<is, trap l^iirTUPrcu r&P »oA«- 
pisaVt iptiyeip, icol Totts /ucrSix^dpous ^mraMnsip' Up ironiffdi/Tflii/ th itpaa- 
raxB^y, OOTOJ fitp fiirai/T« KaTexiviiorap. 

® Diodor. xiv. 73. ndwj) rav )< 63 v Soauo/ndpav, a! fiiv ix 

T&p ipappriTTdfUPiu KadSts 4(cU(riop iiruioOpro <lid</>pp, &a. 
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the crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight 
The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same 
time by sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land- 
side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately 
near them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. 
The as.sailanls set fire to the pentekonters ; upon which the 
flames, rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated 
presently to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. 
Unable to arrest this terrific conflagration, the crews were 
obliged to leap overboard ; while the vessels, severed from their 
moorings by the burning of the cables, drifted against each 
other under the wind, until the naval station at Daskon became 
one scene of ruin.^ 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval 
resources of the Carthaginians, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably 
also the assailants by land. But to those who contemplated it 
from the city of Syracuse, across the breadth of the Great 
Harbour, it presented a specfacle grand and stimulating in the 
highest degree; especially when the fire was seen towering 
aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails of the merchantmen. 
The walls of the city were crowded with spectators, women, 
children, and aged men, testifying their exultation by loud shouts, 
and stretching their hands to heaven, — as on the memorable 
day, near twenty years before, when they gained their final 
victory in the same harbour, over the Athenian fleet. Many 
lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, rushed 
into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across the 
harbour to the scene of action, where they rendered much 
service by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away 
some of the enemy’s vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The 
evening of this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syra- 
cusans victorious by land as well as by sea; encamped near 
the temple of Olympian Zeus which had so recently been 
occupied by Imilkon.* Though they had succeeded in forcing 
the defences of the latter both at Polichnfi and at Daskon, and 
in inflicting upon him a destruptiye defeat, yet they would not 
aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence — near 
Agrigentum and near Gela — previous to this last and worst 
1 Diodor. xiv. n- “ Diodor. xiv. 74. 
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calamily. Imilkon, copying tlie weukiiess ol' Nilcias rather than 
the resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had clung to his insalu- 
brious camp near the Great Harbour, long after all hope of 
reducing Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around him. 
But the recent defeat satisfied even him that his position was 
no longer tenable. Retreat was indispensable; yet nowise 
impracticable — -with the brave men, Iberians ni\d others, in his 
army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side— had he 
possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of 
taking the best measures available for a retiring march, Imilkon 
despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the 
Syracusans generally ; tendering to him the sum of 300 talents 
which yet remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and 
.army being allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius 
would not consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed 
any such consent, to let them all escape ; but he engaged to 
permit the departure of Imilkon himself with the native 
Carthaginians. The sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent 
across by night to Ortygia; and the fourth night ensuing was 
fixed for the departure of Imilkon and his Carthaginians, with- 
out opposition from Dionysius. During that night forty of 
their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in 
silence out of the harbour. Their .stealthy flight, however, 
did not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen 
in Syracuse ; who not only apprised Dionysius, but also manned 
some of their own ships and started in pursuit They overtook 
and destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers ; but all the 
rest, with Imilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage.^ 
Dionysius — ^while he affected to obey the warning of the 
Corinthians, with movements intentiondly tardy and unavail- 
ing — applied himself with earnest activity to act against the 
forsaken army remaining. During the same night he led out 
his troops from the city to the vicinity of tlieir camp. The 
flight of Imilkon, speedily promulgated, had filled the whole 
army with astonishment and consternation. No command — 
no cornmon cause — no bond of union — ^now remained among 
this miscellaneous host; already prostrated by previous misfor- 
tune. The Sikels in the army, being near to their owu 
territory and knowing the roads, retired at once, before day- 
break, and reached their homes. Scarcely had they passed, 

* Diodor, xiv. 75, 
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when the Syracusan soldiers occupied the roads, and barred 
the like escape to others. Amidst the general dispersion of 
the abandoned soldiers, some perished in rain attempts to 
force the passes, others threw down their arms and solicited 
mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and order 
with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transfer to him their service; which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among Us mercenaries. All the remain- 
ing host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by 
his soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as 
slaves.^ 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat 
in the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death 
as prisoner at Syracuse— yet without anything worse than the 
usual fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though ho ensured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation 
of life amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, 
inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the 
unexampled public loss and humiliation now fully made 
known. Universal mourning prevailed ; all public and private 
business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while the 
authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commander strove to disarm their 
wrath, by every demonstration of a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the rvrin, by his impiety towards the 
gods j for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been 
his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, 
with words of atonement and supplication— replied to all the 
inquiries about relatives who had perished under the distemper 
— ^and than retiring, blocked up the doors of his hous^ where 
he starved himself to death.® 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not dosed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 
•always, harsh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise 
against her at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster , in 
Sicily would have been in itself perhaps sufficient to stimulate 
them into insurrection ; but its effect was aggravated by their 
resentment for tiie deliberate betrayal of their troops serving 
under Imilkon, not one of whom lived to come back. All the 
» Diodor. xiv. Jt, " Diodor. xiv. 76 > Justin, xi*, 3. 
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various Libyan subject-towns had on this matter one common 
feeling of indignation ; all came together in congress, agreed to 
unite their forces, and formed an army which is said to have 
reached 120,000 men. They established their head-quarters 
at Tunes (Tunis), a town within short distance of Carthage 
itself, and were for a certain time so much stronger in the field, 
that the Cartliaginians were obliged to remain within their 
walls. For a moment it seemed as if the star of this great 
commercial city was about to set for ever. The Carthaginians 
themselves were in the depth of despondency, believing them- 
selves to be under the wrath of the goddesses Dfira 6 t 6 r and 
her daughter Persephonfi ; who, not content with the terrible 
revenge already taken in Sicily, for the sacrilege committed by 
Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under the 
extreme religious terror wliich beset the city, every means were 
tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been supposed 
that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation would 
have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims — and 
those too the moat precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the 
insult had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was 
to be made according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. 
The Carthaginians had never yet instituted in their city any 
worship of Dfimdtfir or Persephonfi; they now established 
temples in honour of these goddesses, appointed several of 
their most eminent citizens to be priests, and consulted the 
Greeks resident among them, as to the form of worship most 
suitable to be offered. After having done this, and cleared 
their own consciences, they devoted themselves to the prepara- 
tion of ships and men for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
It was soon found that DfimfitSr and PersephonS were not 
implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was returning. 
The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no 
fleet, they became straitened for want of provisions, while 
Carthage was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these 
and similar causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, 
and rescued the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where 
they were always weakest. The relations of command and 
submission, between Carthage and her Libyan subjects, were 
established us they had previously stood, leaving her to recover 
slowly from her disastrous reverses.^ 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
> Diodor. xiv. 77. 
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in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign — successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against 
Carthage — will come to be recounted in my next succeeding 
chapter. 
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